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Try it on\“yourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 
A hundred years have found Pears’ 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 




















OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 


“ Allvights secured.” 














THE HOME HILLS 


T’S back to the dear hills, the high hills, the wild hills— 
It’s back to the home hills my heart is turning then; 
And never love shall cherish, and never meat shall nourish, 
Till I’m back in the wild hills, the home hills, again! 
Back to the mountains, the fresh and springing fountains, 
The shining brooks and rivers of my native home; 
It’s there | would be turning, for them my heart is burning; 
I hear the shepherds calling, and they’re calling “Come!” 


Mary Eastwood Knevels 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS 
OFFICIAL FAMILY 


BY ALLEN D. ALBERT 


the newspapers will give a jolt permanent, get aboard a train and go 
to your faith in the democratic down to Washington. The cure will be 
simplicity of our American government. _ lasting. 


N OW and then some head-line in If ever the dislocation threatens to be 
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DHEODORE ROOSEVELT, TWENTY-SIXTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
From a very recent photograph—copyright, 1908, by Brown Brothers, New York 
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For the same offish ambassador who 
declined to be interviewed in New York 
plays tennis in his back yard in the 
American capital, The same bosses who 
turn their offices into  throne-rooms 
in Philadelphia or Chicago trudge up 
Pennsylvania Avenue like any depart- 
ment clerk. ‘The man who steps briskly 
past you in the park may be a member 
of the Cabinet. Any time after nine 
o’clock in the morning, there, you must 
glance twice at the ordinary-looking pas- 
senger on the rear platform of the street- 
car, because he is likely enough to be 
a distinguished leader in our national 




















ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORK, APPOINTED 
SECRETARY OF STATE IN JULY, I905 
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Legislature, and to have the fate of your 
favorite reform in the side-pocket of his 
coat. 

But the nine members of the Cabinet 
are perhaps the best proof that pure 
democracy still survives in the American 
republic. ‘The ambassador might simply 
be putting on “side” ; the Congressman 
might be thinking of reelection. But no 
President, since the executive depart- 
ments were made great business organi- 
zations instead of happy hunting-grounds 
for the spoilsman, has felt impelled to 
choose his official family for any quali- 
ties conflicting with good administration. 
“specially would Theodore Roosevelt 
repel the suggestion that his ministers 
must be vote-getters. If, then, the men 
who form his Cabinet are true democrats 
by nature, we have persuasive evidence 
that after all the evils of imperialism 
have not yet reached Washington. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE CABINET 


One day, in the spring of the present 
year, a great automobile, with a freight 
of pretty school-teachers, bore down 
Executive Avenue, between the Presi- 
dent’s office and the pile which harbors 
parts of three departments, to the tune 
of a speech through a megaphone some- 
thing like this: 

“On your ri-i-i-ght are the offices of 
the Sta-a-ate, Wa-a-ar, and Na-a-avy 
Departments, built in 1888.” 

What might have been said, with much 
more effect on the passengers, was some- 
thing like this: 

“The quiet-looking man in the derby 
hat, with his hands in his pockets, just 
leaving the White House offices on your 
left, is the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State, and the human encyclopedia 
and judgment-scales of the Cabinet. It 
is not often he stands still on the street 
long enough for any but moving-pictures 
to be taken, so get a good look while you 
have the chance. Though he seems harm- 
less and is so, no one was ever known to 
engage him in conversation except on 
proper notice. When the President in- 
vited him to come back to the Cabinet, 
Mr. Root had to give up a law-practise 
in New York worth more than the 
United States pays its high oss, but Mr. 
Root is no better at refusing Theodore 
Roosevelt than the rest of us.” 
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All of which has more basis in fact 
than most of the information that the 
innocent megaphone sends past the ach- 
ing necks atop of these seeing-Washing- 
ton ships of the asphalt. For Mr. Root 
is, in very fact, the encyclopedia and the 
judgment-scales of the Cabinet. Other 
statesmen might fill either function, but 
it took him to fill both. When the 
Presidential council loses itself in a long 
discussion, the chair at the head of the 
table is said to turn of its own accord, 
and the other chairs with it, in the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 

Abroad, if you would see the minister 
of foreign affairs, whether in London, 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, or any 
other capital that counts, you must make 
an appointment in writing, and you must 
either be a personage of great impor- 
tance or have business of such a nature 
that no subordinate can attend to it. Try 
Elihu Root, if you would know how 
democratic is the American government. 
Go to the Department of State any day, 
and send in your card. You may not 
even have to satisfy the private secretary 
that you are not a crank; and in your 
proper turn— whether ambassador, or 
newspaper man, or seeker after a consul- 
ship, or, rarest of all, a plain citizen with 
no favors to ask—you will be admitted. 

When that time comes, be prepared to 
walk half-way across a large room, with 
two quiet eyes seeing into the back of 
your head every step you take. Mr. 
Root will not talk much; but you will. 
You will say everything you meant to 
say, and everything else that bears on 
your errand. ‘Then, as you take your 
leave, without having consumed a mo- 
ment more of the Secretary’s time than 
your subject merited, you will wonder 
how even the President of the United 
States can look up as this diplomatic 
vivisectionist enters the executive office 
with an— 

“Ah, Elihu! You are the very one I 
wanted most to see!” ; 


THE PACK-HORSE OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
Now, all this is democratic enough, 
even though the Secretary of State is not 
exactly reckless with the glad hand. But 
you should walk down the corridor until 
you come to a smiling negro messenger 




















WILLIAM H. TAFT, OF OHIO, APPOINTED SEC- 
RETARY OF WAR IN FEBRUARY, IQO4 


outside a door marked “ Secretary of 
War.” If they haven’t “‘ Welcome” on 
the door-mat there, it is because no one 
would notice it if they had. For your 
whole progress to Mr. Taft’s desk—they 
call him Judge Taft rather generally in 
Washington—is a crescendo of good 
nature. 

The Secretary himself will give you 
only a quarter of his attention, but you 
will never know it. He leaves his great 
military predecessor, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, in the shady distance when it 
comes to doing many things at once; and 


























GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, OF NEW YORK, 
APPOINTED SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY IN MARCH, I907 


it is a Taft characteristic to get them all 
right. 

He is very glad to see you—very glad, 
indeed. ‘Then he laughs, and you laugh, 
and you are friends. What brings you 
to Washington? Yes, yes, he had quite 
expected you to come. ‘Then he laughs 
again, and you do the same. You both 
enjoy the situation for a moment, while 
the Secretary hands a memorandum to a 
clerk, signs his name two or three times, 
and tells the chief of a bureau that his 
judgment was right in the first place. 
Finally—but it is not a finally long post- 
poned—you and he come to the point, do 
business, and part, fast friends. 
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This is the pack-horse of the adminis- 
tration. No one ever knows whether the 
load is heavy or not. No one was ever 
told whether a mind not brilliant like 
Mr. Root’s, or voracious like Mr. Roose- 
velt’s, ever grows weary of mastering 
details. Is a wholly trustworthy lawyer 
needed for the Federal bench? Get 
Taft. Is the call to the Philippines more 

















VICTOR H. METCALF, OF CALIFORNIA, 
APPOINTED SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY IN DECEMBER, 1906 
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urgent? Send Taft: This was the Mc- 
Kinley platform, and it has been found 
so steady by Mr. McKinley’s successor 
that when ‘Theodore Roosevelt felt com- 
pelled to choose some one to trust with 
his own large plans for the country’s 
welfare, he, likewise, turned to Taft. 


METCALF AND THE NAVY 


Side by side with these two, Root and 
Taft, works a man of different mold. 
Victor H. Metcalf, formerly Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, but now head 
of the Navy Department, was chosen by 
the President for a work that lies very 
close to his own heart. When Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt 
acquired what it is no figure of speech 
to call an affectionate and personal loy- 
alty to that arm of our defenses. With 
him that attachment meant a zealous 
championing of its cause; and, in its 
turn, that championship meant radical 
though preferably quiet changes in its 
management. 

What Mr. Metcalf is doing in the 
department, few outsiders know. But his 
task there is to be the head of the insti- 
tution in fact, and yet not to hamper 
avoidably the group of naval experts 
who have been assigned to administer its 
several bureaus. Not many years ago 
these bureau chiefs were a ring, with the 
Secretary on the outside. ‘To-day they 
are a chain, with the Secretary as a chief 
link. 

This is the organization which sent the 
fleet around to the Pacific coast. It is 
also the organization which has elimi- 
nated half the difficulties of recruiting 
by modern advertising, and which has at 
last been able to persuade Congress that 
if it will provide fair pay for the men, 
the department will eradicate the other 
material difficulties by making naval life 
as attractive as reasonably it can be 
made, and by extending to the enlisted 
man every prudent opportunity for pro- 
motion to a commission. You will won- 
der how all this is done—until you meet 
Mr. Metcalf. i 





FROM CLERK TO CABINET MINISTER 


The Treasury is on the other side of 
the White House, and at its head is still 
another kind of Cabinet minister. <A 
vast deal of stuff has been written re- 

















TAMES WILSON, OF IOWA, APPOINTED 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
IN MARCH, 1897 


cently about Mr. Cortelyou. It is true 
you walk into his office, as an English- 
man said, as if you were stepping on hot 
bricks ; but it is not true that when you 
get to his desk you encounter a bloodless 
machine. It would be nearer truth to 
say that you will come upon a man who 
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has put an exceptionally strong nature in 
harness. The control always lasts until 
the danger is gone ; sometimes it has had 
to last until many a man of less pride 

















CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, OF MARYLAND, 
APPOINTED ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
IN DECEMBER, 1906 


would have resigned in anger. But 
when the reins are loosed there are those 
in Washington who can testify that 
George Bruce Cortelyou has a full hu- 
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man capacity for indignation, and an 
equally full supply of human ginger. 

Up and up the Cabinet ladder Mr. 
Cortelyou has gone—from the ninth post 
to the fifth, and now to the second. He 
is the one man who has risen to the con- 
trol of any of the departments from a 
foundation of efficient service in it as a 
clerk. It took him practically twenty 
years; but in those twenty years he ad- 
vanced from a clerkship of the lowest 
grade in the Post-Office Department to 
organize a new department, to head that 
of which once he was only a cog, and 
then to take charge of the one on which, 
almost from the first, he had fixed his 
eye. Surely this is democratic record, if 
ever such a thing existed. 


A VETERAN FROM IOWA 


The remaining five members of the 
Cabinet are new men, save one; and that 
one, Secretary Wilson, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, has broken the record 
for length of service. “Tama Jim” 
they called him out in Iowa when Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed him, and now 
and then he does things which make the 
name fit. They were going to put some 
Latin names on the new building of his 
department once—‘ Flora,” “ Fructus,” 
and “ Silva,’ or something like that. 

“What does all this mean?” he in- 
quired. 

“Why, Mr. Secretary, it means ‘ Flow- 
ers,’ ‘ Fruit,’ and ‘ Woods,’ of course.” 

“Well, if it means ‘ Flowers,’ ‘ Fruit,’ 
and ‘ Woods,’ of course, why don’t you 
make it read ‘ Flowers,’ ‘ Fruit,’ and 
‘Woods ’?” 

And that’s what it does read to-day. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


Postmaster-General Meyer came _ to 
the Cabinet with the advantage of the 
President’s confidence, dated back as far 
as the years when they were in Harvard 
together. He did not seek appointment, 
and he did not need salary; but when 
the President asked him to undertake the 
management of what is quite or nearly 
the largest business in the world, he toed 
the mark. To-day, like all his eight 
colleagues, he puts the eight-hour law to 
shame by working steadily from ten 
o’clock in the morning until seven and 
eight in the evening. 
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Bright and early, every day in the 
year, Mr. Meyer straddles his horse and 
canters over the hills around the capital. 
Then he steps lightly into a little electric 
runabout, and hums down to the Post- 
Office Building at top speed. Once, as 
he left the White House, two newspaper 
correspondents asked him a question. He 
could not answer offhand; so he tucked 
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JAMES R. GARFIELD, OF OHIO, APPOINTED 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
IN MARCH, 1907 

















GEORGE VON L. MEYER, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
APPOINTED POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
IN MARCH, 1907 


the two of them into his car, observed 
that he would be their chauffeur, and lit- 
erally whirled them to his office to find 
out. 

Postal savings-banks, a limited parcels 
post, and an adjustment of department 
methods to the most advanced standards 
of modern American business life are the 
achievements he has set ahead of his serv- 
ice. Congress did not at first manifest 
any keen ambition to help them along. 
Then this rich New Englander mounted 
his runabout, posted from Congressman’s 
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house to Congress- 
man’s house, and 
made converts one 
by one. This, you 
must understand, is 
the work of a born 
aristocrat, who has 
been the American 
ambassador in two 
of the great Eu- 
ropean capitals. 
Each of the three 
remaining Cabinet 
officers has yet to 
stamp his personal- 
ity on the output of 
his shop. Each of 
them has succeeded 
to the work of an 
unusually —success- 
ful predecessor — 
Mr. Bonaparte to 
that of Senator 
Knox as Attorney- 
General; Mr. Gar- 
field to that of 
Mr. Hitchcock, as 
Secretary of the 
Interior; Mr. 
Straus to that of 
Mr. Metcalf, as 
Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 
All three are men 
of rare personal at- 
tainments, and all 
present peculiarly 
democratic pictures 
on the streets of 
Washington. 





THE GRANDSON OF 








from the rented 
home of the De- 
partment of Jus- 
tice, where he and 
Mr. Wilson live as 
fellow tenants — is 
part of the only 
recreation he allows 
himself. The other 
part consists of long 
walks at night, 
when he thinks out 
a plan of action or 
outlines a brief, 
punctuating his sol- 
itary cogitations 
with the sharp tap 
of his walking- 
stick. 


THE SON OF A PRES- 
IDENT 


If you want to 
find James Rudolph 
Garfield, and he is 
not in his office in 
the Interior Build- 
ing, look for him 
on a 
He is the chief 
of the President’s 
“tennis cabinet,” 
and the best player. 
He also shares with 
Mr. Bonaparte the 
distinction of being 
an’ .acknowledged 
expert on civil- 
service reform. He 
holds, as his own, 
the honor of being 
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A KING 


Charles J. Bona- 
parte gives little in- 
dication that his grandfather was a king, 
and his great-uncle Napoleon I. His 
mind is fixed on other things, chiefly 
perhaps the problems of the enforcement 
of the Sherman Act. When he requires 
a little-used book of reference, he has as 
good a chance at finding it in his beauti- 
ful home in Baltimore as in the extensive 
libraries of the government, for his own 
collection is one of exceptional breadth 
and resource. Walking to his work from 
the Portland Apartments—a block or so 


OSCAR S. STRAUS, OF NEW YORK, APPOINTED 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
IN DECEMBER, 1906 





the youngest, one 
of the best-trusted, 
and far from the 
least able of the 
members of the Roosevelt official family. 
Born with the handicap of a great name, 
here is a man democratic enough to in- 
sist on going out to earn one for himself. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Straus is a merchant prince. But 
he is much more than that—much more 
than you would think, to see him swing- 
ing along the sidewalk toward his club 
or dodging the street-cars like the least 
important of us. He is a good lawyer, 





tennis-court. 
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with three earned degrees, and as many 
more which are honorary. He is a 
trained diplomatist, and has justified his 
training by two terms of creditable serv- 
ice at the Sublime Porte, to which -he 
was sent as American minister first by 
President Cleveland and again by Presi- 
dent McKinley. Five years ago Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed him a member of 
the permanent court of arbitration at 
The Hague, where he succeeded the late 
ex-President Harrison. He is a distin- 
guished author, as half a dozen scholarly 
historical works testify. He is a loyal 
Jew. 

Mr. Straus is giving the work of his 
department a distinct and practical slant 
by making it the means whereby all the 
boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce—including the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, of which 


he was a successful president—may co- 
operate. Yet he is quite as‘approachable 
as his friend, Dr. Cyrus Adler, the well- 
known Orientalist, with whom he can be 
seen almost any morning walking down 
Fourteenth Street to the rented office- 
building which quarters this newest 
branch of the government. 

Here, then, are the nine men whom 
Theodore Roosevelt, perhaps the most 
genuinely democratic President of our 
history, has gathered about him. They 
are not to be surpassed for ability, prac- 
tical attainments, or personal distinction, 
in the whole nation; yet you probably 
could not find nine bank presidents in as 
many small cities who would be less 
lordly in manner or less difficult of 
access. ‘There is ‘a lesson in all this for 
the rest of us, if only we are willing to 
think it out. 





THE DREAMER 


A DREAMER of dreams men called him, 
And passed him by with a smile— 
An idler in life’s great market, 
A scorner of things worth while. 


One said to him: 


“Buy, sell, barter— 


The world will worship your gains; 
And losses are not for the fighter 
Who feels red blood in his veins.” 


Another, who feared his dreaming, 
Threw stones and railed at his word, 
And cried: “Down, down with the scoffer! 

No more shall his voice be heard.” 


The dreamer turned not from his dreaming; 
The noise of bargain and sale, 

The triumph of those who conquer, 
The envy of those who fail, 


The taunt of the persecutor 
That filled the reluctant years, 

Smote ears that were strained to listen 
For the music of other spheres. 


Undaunted he held to his vision, 
Unconquered by man or creed; 
An empty hand at the plowshare— 
But God was sowing the seed. 


A dreamer of dreams men called him, 
Vain as unending youth; 

Yet one day the dull earth blossomed, 
And lo, the flowers of truth! 


Louise Montgomery 








THE SHADOW 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “CROOKED PLAY,” “A BOOM IN TODDITE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CASSEL 


N the village of Bellepavanne, in 
() southern France, night falls 
like a perfumed veil, caressing 
the heavy foliage of the ancient trees, 
the huddle of low-roofed houses, and 
finally the great gray ribbon of the high- 
way which binds the hamlet to the world. 
The study lamp is extinguished at the 
priest’s window, and the loungers in the 
porch of the little Hotel Millefleurs 
stretch themselves contentedly, as if on 
signal. It is bedtime. 

One man, however, does not stir— 
M. Maquinesse, the Scot, who sojourns 
in Bellepavanne for the benefit, he says, 
of his cough. In the light of the over- 
hanging lantern, M. Maquinesse does 
not look like an invalid. He has a 
gross, wicked face, and some malforma- 
tion of his neck causes the chin to droop 
sideways. It is so even now, although 
M. Maquinesse is asleep, sitting, as is 
his custom, in that corner of the porch 
from which is obtained the longest view 
of the great road. Diard, the postmas- 
ter, winks at the tumbler of absinthe on 
the bench beside M. Maquinesse. 

“T knew he would be thus,” says the 
postmaster. ‘‘ To-day came the packet 
of journals for him. Always after they 
come, he is thus.” 

“American journals?” says Mme. 
Angélique, leaning over the half-door of 
her hotel. 

Diard nods irritably. 

“Why,” demands the landlady, for 
the hundredth time, “does he of Scot- 
land read the journals of America?” 

For the hundredth time the postmas- 
ter shrugs his shoulders and gives it up. 
The insoluble problem is a standing re- 
proach against his powers of intellect. 





“Ah, well, m’sieur!” says Mme. 
Angélique. ‘‘ But, my faith, regard!” 

A tremulous patch of blinding light 
dances along the road, and in its wake, 
and almost as noiselessly, a Mercedes 
touring-car glides to the hotel steps. In- 
stantly there is a bustle. Mme. An- 
gélique summons servants, and Pierre, 
the priest’s gardener, runs to fetch his 
wife. Pierre’s haste, doubtless, tips over 
the absinthe glass and sends it to the 
floor, broken. No one notices the corner 
of the porch. 

In the rear of the automobile are two 
gossamer - shrouded women. In front, 
beside the chauffeur, sits a young man 
with a child on his knee; a black band 
is sewn on his coat-sleeve. The chauf- 
feur dismounts stiffly to assist the ladies. 
Diard, the postmaster, notes profession- 
ally the name on a valise—“ Stavordale, 
New York.” a 

The child points along the quivering 
shaft of light and claps his hands gaily 
as a bewildered dog scurries out of the 
glare. The young man smiles at the 
boy’s merriment, watching the light also. 
Then, for the fraction of a moment, the 
white beam impinges, far up the road, 
upon a swaying, sodden face, with a 
chin which droops sideways. 

One of the ladies speaks in English 
to the chauffeur. 

“Glynn, do take Master Jack,” she 
says. ‘‘It is dreadfully late for him!” 
A trace of impatience is in her pleasant 
voice, because the man in the automobile 
is holding fast to the boy, peering 
tensely at the light, which now reveals 
nothing. “ Please hurry, Ned,” she says 
to him. ‘‘ Give Jack to Glynn, please!” 

The other woman, a maid - servant, 
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superintends the unloading of the lug- 
gage. Glynn swings Master Jack to the 
ground. The landlady ocurtsies often. 
There are rooms very elegant for mon- 
sieur and madame, for the beautiful in- 
fant and his bonne, for monsieur le 
chauffeur. It is to be regretted bitterly 
that all have dined, but Mme. Stavordale 
may thank the saints for 
the ruined bridge which 
compelled them unexpect- 
edly to voyage to Belle- 
pavanne. 

“Do you hear, Ned?” 
laughed Mrs. Stavordale. 
“ Everything is all right, 
after all.” 

“Good,” said» Stavor- 
dale, slowly disembarking. 

Puffed with pride, Diard 
escorted Glynn to a shed 
where the Mercedes was 
to be housed. Glynn’s 
employer was left alone 
on the porch; in the hotel 
behind him, his wife and 
Mme. Angélique discussed 
arrangements for the night. 

Stavordale sat on the 
bench and pulled off his 
gloves thoughtfully. He 
was a_ smooth - shaven, 
clean-cut fellow of thirty. 
His features were long, 
his mouth sensitive, his 
eyebrows arched, and 
heightered now by the 
deep, perpendicular line 
that ran between them. 
So one might fancy that 
the young Don Quixote 
had looked, had the don 
graduated from Groton 
and Harvard and _ inher- 
ited ample paternal riches 
from the late Governor Stavordale of 
one of the New England States. 

Mme. Angélique careened to the porch 
and suggested hospitably a biscuit and 
wine, of the white or red. 

“Thank you, not now,” declined 
Stavordale, and brushed his shoes with a 
glove. “ Do many Americans come here, 
madame?” he asked idly. 

“ Alas, no!” cried the hostess. 

Stavordale’s glove disturbed some 
tinkling glass at his feet. Thrifty Mme. 





‘DO YOU HEAR, NED? EVERYTHING IS ALL RIGHT, 










Angélique sighted the wreckage with ab- 
horrence. 

“ Beast!” she exclaimed. ‘ He has 
destroyed it!” 

“Not I,” protest- 
ed Stavordale. 

“The drunken 
Scot, monsieur— ( 
































AFTER ALL” 


the drunken Scot with his crooked neck 
of a pig!” 

“Ah?” remarked Stavordale politely. 
“A guest here?” 

Madame seized a broom and swept the 
glass. 

“ Of a truth, no,” she said. ‘“ For a 
month he has lived solitary, this drunken, 
in the cooper’s cottage next beyond the 
shrine of St. John;” and she motioned 
along the road with her broom. 

Stavordale looked at his watch. 
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“ Have you a telegraph or a telephone 
in Bellepavanne?” he inquired. 

“Only at the railroad, monsieur— 
seven miles away.” 

“Thank you, madame. Good night!” 

“Good night,” said Mme. Angélique. 


II 


Mrs. STAVORDALE, in a pretty gray 
dressing-gown, knocked gently on the 
door of her husband’s room and entered. 


\ 


The apartment was on the lower floor, 
and through the open window drifted the 
vague fragrance of flowering shrubs. 

“T heard you walking up and down, 
Ned,” she began. “I was afraid you 
were worrying again about that—that 
political affair at home. You mustn’t 
worry, dear. It’s done with.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Stavordale moodily. 
“T know. The investigation at the State 
Capitol is done with. The thieving 
lobby is cleared out. The money is ac- 
counted for.” 

“And the guilty, so far as possible, 
are named,” she added. 

“ All the guilty are either named,” he 
amended, ‘or dead.” 

Stavordale turned to the window. 
Kate went to him, laying her hand 
against his arm, where he- wore the black 
band on his coat-sleeve. 
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“Ned,” she entreated, “ your father’s 
bitterest enemies admit he was unsullied 
by that stolen money. Senator Brownell 
himself admits that the worst he might 
have proved against the Governor was 
merely acquiescence, and even that wasn’t 
actually proved.” 

““Acquiescence is guilt,” said Stavor- 
dale, ‘‘and ‘not proven’ is not a com- 
fortable verdict.” 

“But can we help it?” contended his 














‘*DO MANY AMERICANS 
COME HERE, MADAME?” 


wife. “ The only man—the only wit- 
ness—who might be able, they say, to 
show Governor Stavordale’s acquiescence 
in the fraud has disappeared. He is be- 
ing hidden from Brownell’s party, I pre- 
sume, by your father’s political friends. 
Well, Ned, can we help it?” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that I should 
meet this witness—and know him?” 

“Know him, Ned? 
never—”’ 





“He might not know me,” said Stavor- 


dale. “I should know him. What, 


then? I should be bound to bring him 
to the authorities at home, to insist upon 
his testimony to retrieve the honor of 
If I failed to do so, I’d be 
as guilty as those who are concealing 


our family. 


him.” 


“My dear, dutiful boy!” exclaimed 


Why, you have 
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Mrs. Stavordale, and her eyes softened 
with tender pride. ‘“‘ You are making 
yourself ill over a question which doesn’t 
exist,” she said. ‘You are torturing 
yourself by asking—‘ What shall I do if 
I se—’ Wasn’t his name Phelan, Ned? 
He had some sort of a nickname.” 

“ Crookneck Phelan,’ muttered Sta- 
vordale. 

“Well,” she resumed, “‘ you are mor- 
bid—yes, absurdly morbid—with won- 
dering what you ought to do should you 
see this Phelan. You are inventing a 
shadow where there is none. The next 
step will be to wonder whether your duty 
is not to devote your life and money to 
find the wretch.” 

The shrubbery rustled, and Stavordale, 
reaching out of the window, picked a 
leaf and tore it methodically. 

“My duty is hardly that,” he said; 
“but the fear of the shadow would van- 
ish if Phelan were found.” 

‘“And for what good?” argued his 
wife with growing earnestness. ‘‘ What 
purpose would Phelan’s testimony serve 
now? Not the purposes of the law, for 
the guilty have been brought to justice. 
Only the purposes of politics. Only the 
political purposes of Brownell would be 
served by discrediting Governor John 
Stavordale. But I’ll tell you who would 
be the real sufferers by any testimony 
of Phelan’s against your dead father’s 
name.” 

“Who, then?” put in Stavordale as 
she paused, leaning toward him. 

“You and Jack and I,” Kate said sim- 
ply. “ And we are innocent.” 

She parted Stavordale’s hair with both 
her hands, kissed him affectionately, and 
went out, speaking no more. For a min- 
ute he stood where she had left him. 
His lips moved. : 

“ Acquiescence is guilt,” he whispered. 
“Remember that! Acquiescence is guilt. 
As my father did, so shall not I!” 

A traveling-clock sounded faintly the 
hour of ten. Stavordale extinguished 
the lamp and stole down the corridor and 
to the porch. Across the deserted street 
the tiny spark of a cigarette shone on the 
glazed vizor of an automobile-cap. 

“Glynn!” said Stavordale very softly. 

Except for the two men, the village 
was lifeless as a mountain graveyard. 

“Thought I’d camp in the machine, 


sir,” volunteered Glynn. ‘Had my 
tires cut once, sir, in a place of this sort.” 

Stavordale liked his chauffeur. He 
had secured Glynn a month ago at an 
English agency. 

‘““T may have to run to the railroad 
to-night, Glynn,’ he remarked. “ Be 
ready with the car until I come back. 
Say nothing. I’m off for a little walk 
to take the kinks out of my knees.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Glynn touched his cap and vanished. 
Stavordale followed the road, as Mme. 
Angélique had indicated it, to the shrine 
of St. John and the cooper’s cottage. 
The thick dust deadened his footfall, the 
vast shadow of the night enveloped his 
resolute figure. 


Ill 


Breyonpb the wayside shrine the road 
dipped to a bare plain, and, so far as 
Stavordale could make out, the thatched 
hut was neighborless. By a candle-flame 
at the single window he saw the crook- 
necked man sitting beside a table. The 
door gave readily. 

“How do you do, Mr. Phelan?” he 
said. 

The man’s response was odd. With 
almost a continuous movement, he raised 
his head, lowered it, and pushed back 
from the table, opening a drawer as he 
did so. 

““You’ve made a mistake, my friend,” 
said he. ‘Who is it you want? My 
name’s MacInnes.” 

“ And mine is Stavordale.” 

Phelan lumbered to his feet and stood 
wavering, his bestial countenance close 
above the candle. 

“T don’t care who you are!” he 
snarled. “ You can’t play any monkey 
business here.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Phelan,” said 
Stavordale. ‘This is no monkey busi- 
ness.”” 

His whole being, physical and spirit- 
ual; was revolted by this creature, as it 
might have been by a reptile or by a 
noxious odor. It was with a sense of 
relief that Stavordale shifted his eyes to 
survey hastily the narrow room, with its 
bedstead and trunk and paltry furnish- 
ings. When his glance returned, he 
was surprised to see Phelan proffering 
cigars with an air markedly affable. 
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“Well, take a seat and smoke, any- 
how,” was his invitation. ‘‘ You’ll have 
to excuse me, old man. This French 
liquor is the devil.” 

Stavordale sat down with his back to 
the door and window, and Phelan blew 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke. 

“You see, you’ve got to show me,” he 
hinted cunningly. ‘You give me a 
name I don’t answer to, and I don’t 
know you from a heap of brick. But 
I’ve read the newspapers, and I’m on to 
the Stavordale case, and how a fellow 
named Phelan can queer the Stavordale 
people by testifying.” He thrust his 
face forward through the blue smoke. 
“ Now,” he went on, “ if Stavordale’s son 
had anything to say to Phelan, he’d come 
to him careful and secret, and not hur- 
rahing in an auto with a party of dames.” 

“As for that,” said Stavordale, “ this 
meeting is altogether secret. My pres- 
ence here is unknown, except to you.” 

“Ah!” grunted Phelan, and leaned 
back again, puffing reflectively. “Where'd 
you get the tip from, then, to come to 
this hole? From Jake Crosby, I reckon. 
Well, between the two of you, you’ve got 
to raise my ante, or I’ll flop and make a 
dicker with Brownell as sure as a gun, 
for to go over to him and testify about 
the Governor. Brownell will pay more 
to me for talking than Jake and you are 
paying me now to shut up and hide my- 
self in this God-forsaken country.” 

“Wait!” Stavordale commanded. “I 
have nothing to do with Crosby or the 
rascals to whom my unfortunate father 
was tied by politics. I am acting solely 
for myself—for my conscience.” 

“ Your what?” said Phelan. 

“My conscience,” reiterated Stavor- 
dale. “I have found you by accident, 
not by design; but now that I’ve found 
you, I can’t be silent and honest, too. 
It’s the duty of any citizen of my State 
to force you to the witness-stand. It’s 
my duty, even though my name is Stavor- 
dale — especially because my name is 
Stavordale. I shall turn you over to the 
authorities.” 

The other’s bloated features worked 
as if an extra weight had been hung on 
his drooping chin. He stared blankly, 
but only for a second; and then, taking 
out a penknife, he began to trim the end 
of his cigar. 
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“You’re a nice, loyal specimen of a 
son, “ain’t you?”’ he sneered. 

“T am loyal to my ideal of honesty,” 
said Stavordale. ‘‘ Whatever my father 
did or failed to do, men shall know that 
the Stavordale blood is honest now. I 
sha’n’t leave you, Phelan, until you are 
in charge of an American consul.” 

Phelan closed the knife with a snap. 

“All right,” he chuckled maliciously. 
‘““My story will keep the muck-rakers at 
home working overtime, I'll tell you 
that!” 

“T understand,” sighed Stavordale. 
“But I know this—you can prove noth- 
ing against my father, except—” 

“Your father to blazes!” broke in 
Phelan, beating his open palm on the 
table. “It’s you I'll fix! Yes, you, 
with your preaching about duty and hon- 
esty! How will your honesty stand 
when I tell how you hunted me up, 
over here in France, and how you tried 
to buy me off, and how you didn’t offer 
me enough, and so I blabbed of my own 
accord? Who’s going to believe that you 
met me by accident, one chance in a 
billion, or that you forced me home to 
testify against your own father? Which 
is the likelier story—mine or yours? 
You're just such a fool as would fix this 
interview, as you say you have, without 
witnesses or notice to anybody. It’s me 
against you! Well, which story will 
folks believe, mine or yours?” The 
scoundrel’s vehemence made his loose lips 
wet, and he dried them triumphantly 
with an unclean handkerchief reeking 
of cheap perfumery. ‘“ Your Sunday- 
school conscience has put you in a trap, 
Mr. Stavordale, esquire,” he concluded, 
with a taunting, rancorous grin. 

Stavordale involuntarily clenched his 
fist. Surely, he thought, such a villain 
were better dead than living. Then the 
wickedness of his hate made him flush 
for shame. His face was misread by 
Phelan’s viperish eyes. 

“Oho! You’ve dropped, have you?” 
jeered Crookneck shrilly. ‘You see 
how I’ve got you, do you? Now, I'll 
make you pay, and pay plenty, for 
butting in here with your high-sounding 
sermons. Who'll believe that you and 
your wife came here except to buy me 
off, hey? You'll cough up for this, you 
fool, or I’ll—what? What’s that?” 
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His frightened gaze was fixed 
on the window behind Stavor- 
dale. Phelan staggered up, 
fumbling in the table-drawer. 
In one hand he held a revolver, 
with the other he groped for 
support. Missing it, overturning 
the candle, he dropped limply, 
face down. His pistol exploded 
beneath him. His body muffled 
the shot. A heaving sob, and 
it lay inert ; and above it, in the 
dark, Stavordale stood like a 
statue, struck by wonder and 
dismay. 


IV 


GRADUALLY Stavordale _ be- 
came conscious of a third man 
in the cottage. The man was 
crouched on the floor, exami- 
ning Phelan with busy fingers. 
An electric torch flashed. 

‘““Who’s there?”’ gasped Sta- 
vordale. 

“Keep quiet,” warned Glynn’s 
cool voice. “ Take that bed and 
go through it. Papers is what 
we're after—papers, and marks 
of identity. Nothing here, any- 
way.” He sprang like a cat at 
the trunk and unlocked it deftly. 

“Perhaps we can get—a—a 
doctor,” faltered Stavordale. 

“ Phelan killed himself,” said 
Glynn. ‘“ He was right on top of his 
gun. Lucky, too. I’ll bet nobody heard 
it. But we’d better jump, all the same.” 

Stavordale was amazed rather by 
Glynn’s dexterity than by the fact that 
the chauffeur was giving orders to his 
master. Glynn worked at the trunk with 
the skill of an expert cracksman in a 
bank vault. 

“Here’s the baby,” he announced, 
slipping the lid from a tin box. ‘‘ Guess 
this is all.” 

He searched the room with incredible 
thoroughness, ransacking everything and 
leaving no trace of his labor. The torch 
darted about like an angry firefly. Fi- 
nally Glynn locked the trunk, replaced 
the key in Phelan’s pocket, and motioned 
toward the door. Stavordale obeyed 
mechanically, and Glynn turned his light 
on the ground outside. 

“No prints,” he commented. ‘ Go 























HE SAW THE CROOKNECKED MAN SITTING 
BESIDE A TABLE 


ahead. Keep to the middle among the 
horse-tracks.” 

“But why?” objected Stavordale. 
“We are not murderers. Why—” 

Glynn interposed. 

‘We can talk in the village,” he said, 
tapping the tin box under his arm im- 
patiently. “ Quiet, now!” 

They plodded on. Glancing over his 
shoulder from time to time, Stavordale 
saw that his companion was walking at 
a strange, scuffling gait, without lifting 
his feet from the heavy dust. 

“Tl guarantee it’ll take better than 
these French muttonheads to trail us,” 
explained Glynn cheerfully.‘ Looks 
same as a chain dragging behind a 
wagon.” 

They had reached the end of a bridge 
which spanned a deep and rapid river. 
Stavordale whirled abruptly on his heel. 

“You're a detective, aren’t you?” he 
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‘“‘1T’s YOU I'LL FIX! YES, YOU, 
AND HONESTY!” 


said. “A detective hired by Senator 
Brownell to shadow me?” 

Glynn nodded. 

“Well, I congratulate you,” avowed 
Stavordale bitterly. ‘‘ Just as your em- 
ployer thought I would, I led you to 
Phelan!” 

‘““Yes—by accident,” murmured Glynn. 

“What?” Stavordale said. “ You 
overheard us, then?” 

“Oh, yes,” admitted the detective. 
“ And I was in the bushes to-night under 
the window of your bedroom in the hotel. 
I heard that, too.” 

“A choice way of earning a liv- 
ing,” said Stavordale. “A professional 
shadow!” 

Glynn whistled, loosening with his toe 
a large stone on the roadside. 

“You can make a good story out of 
this,” pursued Stavordale. “ The Sena- 
tor will pay you well for the same story 
which that poor wretch in the cottage 
threatened to tell about me.” 

“Hold on, Mr. Stavordale,” advised 
slynn. ‘I may be a shadow, but I’m 
no Phelan. A man that’s straight and 
white as you are can have me, you bet. 
Brownell will get nothing but the truth 
about this—and maybe not all of that.” 
He dug at the stone with renewed indus- 
try, as if to screen some embarrassment. 
“The papers in the box here,” he said, 
clearing his throat, “ have something to 
do with John Stavordale, as I saw. Now, 
why not give ’em to Master Jack? That’s 
his name. Why not give these papers to 
your boy, for the good of his name?” 

Stavordale laughed blankly, not from 
amusement. 

“T got a kid at home, same as yours, 
ir,” blurted Glynn. 

“No,” said Stavordale, shaking his 





WITH YOUR PREACHING ABOUT DUTY 


head. ‘‘ You must turn the proof in that 
box over to the authorities. It’s your 
duty. It would be my duty if I had it.” 

“Oh, is that so?” growled the de- 
tective. 

With the adept swiftness which he had 
shown in the cottage, Glynn stooped, 
jammed the weighty stone at his feet into 
the box, ran out on the bridge, and flung 
his burden into the river. 

“Let Brownell come and dive for it,” 
he said. ‘You'll find a shadow that 
stays by you is a good thing yet, Mr. 
Stavordale.” 


V 


LirTeED to his favorite seat in the auto- 
mobile beside Glynn, little Jack must 
needs kiss the chauffeur a vigorous “ good 
morning.” Glynn blushed prodigiously ; 
Eugénie, the nurse, giggled with delight ; 
and Mrs. Stavordale sought to relieve 
the driver’s scarlet distress. 

“What is that procession coming 
down the road, Glynn?” she asked 
kindly. 

“A man hurt himself last night, 
ma’am,” answered Glynn. “ They are 
carrying him this way.” 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Stav- 
ordale. “ Can’t we do anything for him, 
Ned?” 

“T’m afraid not,” Stavordale replied, 
feeling the pressure of Glynn’s elbow. 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am, I have 
looked into it,’ Glynn said. ‘An old 
milk-woman found him at sunrise. His 
name was—is MacInnes, ma’am. I’m 
quite sure that there’s nothing more that 
can be done about him. Main road, sir?”’ 

“ Ves,” said Stavordale. 

Glynn put on the power, and the auto- 
mobile flew down the highway. 
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THE CALL OF GOLD 


A GREAT PART OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY HAS BEEN .MADE BY MEN'S 
PASSION FOR THE PRECIOUS YELLOW METAL 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


HILE steel has become the in- 

\ \) dispensable metal of the civil- 

ized nations, gold is now, and 
always has been, the one most precious 
thing that men crave or covet. It is more 
than a metal. It is a fetish—a mystic 
spell—a deity, almost. No reasoning 
can explain its amazing influence upon 
the actions of men. In fact, the love of 
gold—that glittering yellow stuff that 
nature flung away so carelessly under 
rocks and mud, is the most powerful pas- 
sion of the human heart. 

The call of gold! It has swayed 
more men, for better or for worse, than 
any other motive. It has built up em- 
pires and thrown them down. It has 
opened the way to prosperity and to de- 
cay. It has led men to new continents, 
and lured them into innumerable dan- 
gers. -It has brought carnivals of pleas- 
ure, and the most intolerable hardships. 
It has hurled nations at one another’s 
throats, and held them back when they 
were clamoring for war. 


THE GOLD-RUSHES OF HISTORY 


It was the call of gold that drew Han- 
nibal to Spain, Cesar to Gaul, Scipio to 
Africa, Darius to Asia Minor, Xerxes 
to Greece, and Antony to Egypt. The 
conquest of Carthage by the Romans, the 
invasion of Rome by the Goths and Van- 
dals, the subjugation of Asia by Alexan- 
der—all these were gold-rushes. In the 
search for gold, great cities have been 
flung to the ground and whole races have 
been wiped out. In fact, if the story of 
gold were written in full, it would come 
close to being a history of mankind. 

Who knows when America would have 
been discovered had not Columbus heard 


the call of gold in Japan? A shorter 
road to the mines of the East—that was 
the aim of the world’s greatest gold- 
seeker. His first question to the won- 
dering natives was: 

“Have you any gold?” 

From first to last, this was the one 
demand that Spain made upon her new 
possessions. ‘Get gold,” wrote King 
Ferdinand. ‘ Get it humanely, if you 
can; but, at all hazards, get gold.” It 
was to get gold that Cortez dared to cap- 
ture Mexico with a handful of soldiers. 
““T and my companions,” he said, “ have 
a disease of the heart, which is cured by 
gold.” It was to get gold that Pizarro 
depopulated Peru—that Balboa cut a 
crimson path to the Pacific—and that the 
Portuguese seized the wide empire of 
Brazil. : 

The other nations of Europe took little 
interest in America until they discovered 
the golden secret of the Spanish galleons. 
Then came the battle of the seas. The 
Dutch and the English, who had always 
clung to the land like trees, suddenly 
built ships and became sea-rovers. How 
Montezuma gave Cortez more treasure 
than his men could carry—how the Inca 
filled a room roof-high with gold and 
silver to satiate Pizarro—such stories 
passed from man to man until all western 
Europe awoke from its sleep, and began 
the search for wealth that has created 
the financial civilization of to-day. It 
was the call of gold that did it. 

More than ever, since the voyage of 
Columbus, gold and silver have been the 
sun and moon of mankind. It was the 
shipment of the precious metals from 
America to Europe that destroyed feu- 
dalism, liberated the serfs, weakened the 
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power of the nobility, and laid the 
foundations of democracy. We can fol- 
low the chain of cause and effect from 
the gold-mines of Mexico and Peru to 
the block where King Charles of Eng- 
land lost his head. Had it not been for 
the inrush of gold into his kingdom, 
prices would not have risen, and he would 
not have been driven to quarrel with his 
Parliament. So, at the present time, the 
higher cost of living, the rise in the prices 
of farm produce and of manufactures, 
the fact that land has sold for four dol- 
lars per square inch in New York—may 
all be traced direct to the plentifulness 
of gold. 

For the last four centuries there has 
never been any wilderness so remote or 
so full of perils that the gold cry could 
not colonize it and make it a province of 
the habitable globe. Nothing can stop 
the furious rush of the human race if it 
sees ahead of it the glint of the precious 
metal. Once let some pathfinder bring 
a pocketful of nuggets from the heart 
of the Sahara, and in five years the great 
desolate waste will be transformed into a 


populous and busy country. At the call - 


of gold men become so frantic, so 
cyclonic in their resistless onrush, that 
they will pave a road with their bodies, 
if need be, to reach their yellow fetish. 


WHEN GOLD WAS FOUND IN CALIFORNIA 


Contrast California as it was in 1848 
and in 1853. It had been discovered as 
far back as 1659, but in spite of its cli- 
mate and its fruits, it had remained a 
great lone land for nearly two hundred 
years. Here and there on the coast were 
sleepy Spanish settlements. Small bands 
of lazy, flat-faced Indians loafed through 
the easy seasons. There was no city in 
1848, no railway, no commerce, except a 
little fur-trading and swapping of cattle 
and sheep. 

Then, one morning, Jim Marshall 
picked up a little piece of yellowish rock, 
and brought it as a sort of curiosity to 
Mrs. Jennie Wimmer, with whom he was 
boarding. 

“Tt might be gold, Jim,” said Mrs. 
Wimmer, and threw it into a boiling ket- 
tle of soap. 

That night, when the soap was poured 
off, there lay the shining pebble, as yellow 
as the sun. 
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“It is gold!” cried Jennie Wimmer. 

“Gold!” repeated Jim Marshall. 

“ Gold!” said California. 

“Gold!” shouted the United States 
and the whole round world. 

There was practically no path to Cali- 
fornia at that time, but four hundred 
thousand men sprang up and rushed 
blindly and desperately in its direction. 
The line of wreckage around the Cape 
marked how they went by sea; and the 
abandoned knapsacks and whitened bones 
marked their trail by land. 

And they got there—three-fourths of 
them, at least. They ripped up the hill- 
sides and pushed aside the rivers, and 
built towns as magically as though they 
had dug Aladdin’s lamp out of the afflu- 
entearth. Ina few years they had made 
California one of the richest of American 
States; and before the slow-moving East 
had planned a railroad across the inter- 
vening deserts, the strenuous gold-finders 
had built a line back from the Pacific to 
St. Louis. 


IN AUSTRALIA AND COLORADO 


Three years after Jim Marshall had 
found his nugget, the gold-cry came from 
Australia. The very name of Australia 
was a strange, new word. A vague im- 
pression prevailed that it was an island 
Siberia of Great Britain, where convicts 
were sent to put them out of the world. 
There were some sheep-herders there, and 
one of them, so the story ran, had found 
a hundred pounds of gold upon the river- 
bank. 

It was this hundred-pound nugget that 
put Australia upon the map. Three hun- 
dred thousand miners were soon swarm- 
ing around Ballarat and Bendigo. The 
convicts tore down the prisons and the 
sheep-herders deserted their sheep. Such 
was their wild energy, in fact, that they 
raised a flag of their own and made war 
upon the British Empire. They lost, of 
course. The battle of the Stockade went 
against them, and their revolt was only 
an episode in Australian history. 

Ten years after the great trek of the 
‘‘ Forty-Niners ” the gold cry came from 
Colorado. Some wanderer in the moun- 
tains came back to the little settlement of 
Pueblo with a pocketful of glinting soil. 
Colorado was a desolate and tragic coun- 
try at that time. There was little else 
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but the barren mesa, with the red crags of 
the Rockies towering beyond it in huge, 
jagged ranges. But there was gold hid- 
den in those crags, and myriads of red- 
shirted argonauts climbed up and took 
possession of the buried treasure. 

That was less than fifty years ago. 
To-day the traveler who journeys toward 
Pike’s Peak is amazed to find a civiliza- 
tion that is isolated but complete. Here 
are railway towns—a score of them, one 
or two miles above the level of the sea. 
Here are hotels equaling in size and mag- 
nificence those of London and Berlin. 
Here are the busy cities of Denver and 
Pueblo, encircled by farms that have 
been made almost miraculously fertile by 
irrigation; and from Colorado City to 
Cripple Creek, the richest of all the gold- 
camps, the trail of the prospector has 
been replaced by a railroad that is one 
of the engineering wonders of the world. 


IN THE FAR SOUTH AND THE FAR NORTH 


Again, in 1886, the call of gold came 
from a desolate waste, from the almost 
unknown interior of Africa. The Rand 
was a country very similar to Colorado— 
a high, treeless plateau, though naturally 
more fertile. The stubborn Boers, who 
had retreated thither in search of solitude, 
cooperated with nature in blocking the 
rush of the gold-seekers. They ham- 
pered mining by law; but, unfortunately 
for the Boers, they had not learned the 
story of gold. As well might they have 
tried to block the swing of the tides. 
There, in the central zone of the Rand, 
lay two thousand millions in gold, and all 
the world knew it. Higher and higher 
rose the flood around the doomed repub- 
lic—around the simple people who had 
been so blind as to build their barns on 
acres that were yellow with gold. Then, 
inevitably, came the crash of war; and 
now the deep mines of South Africa are 
producing ten million dollars in gold 
each month. 

In 1896 the song of the gold siren was 
heard in the Klondike —=#in the lone, 
white, silent land of the north. Coming 
from such a frozen waste, it seemed like 
a mocking gibe at human cupidity. The 
Klondike was not even the outer edge of 
civilization. It was two thousand miles 
farther. There was no road—nothing 
but a choice between the riverway for 
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those who preferred to drown and the 
mountainway for those who preferred to 
freeze. Yet men rushed to the frozen 
valley of the Yukon as if it were the 
promised land. Half came back, or 
dropped by the trail; but the others 
seemed immune from either death or 
despair. They found gold —scores of 
tons of it—built railways, and planted 
a city of ten thousand people under the 
shadow of the Arctic Circle. 

Then the gold cry came from Cape 
Nome. Not even the Pole could have 
been much more remote than that desolate 
spot. It was almost as far from Seattle 
as London is from New York—a bleak 
stretch of dark sand on the shores of 
Bering Sea. Nothing could live there 
but gray moss and mosquitoes. Yet a 
party of five hundred, led by a couple of 
missionaries who. had forgotten their 
churches in the excitement of the gold- 
tush, trudged thither over the Alaskan 
snow-fields. Hardships mattered noth- 
ing. Fifty below zero mattered noth- 
ing. There in the frozen land, when 
they had thawed it with bonfires of drift- 
wood, lay the precious dust that pays all 
debts and rewards all labors. No mat- 
ter what their sacrifices had been, they 
were the envied victors of the world, for 
they had found gold. 

Following quickly after Alaska came 
Nevada. As if she were trying to test 
the passion of men to the utmost, the 
fantastic gold-sprite next sang her song 
in the Great American Desert. This 
particular region had been the horror- 
spot of the West since the days of Pike 
and Frémont. With its dry and desolate 
valleys, its purple-pink hills, and all the 
weirdness of its painted scenery, it had 
always been looked upon as an unreal, 
theatrical country, wholly unfit for any 
living creatures, except its own horned 
toads and lizards. 

But when the -gold cry was heard, its 
terrors were forgotten in the twinkling 
of an eye. The desert became alive. 
The towns of Tonopah, Bullfrog, and 
Goldfield sprang up by magic. The 
sage-brush wastes surrendered their treas- 
ures; and to-day the fatal land of 
drought and mirage is so tamed that its 
new-made millionaires and their wives 
travel through it in Pullmans and auto- 
mobiles. 
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Gold has always been a hide-and-seek 
metal, hard to find and easy to lose. 
Hundreds, possibly thousands, have hunt- 
ed for those two famous lost mines of 
the West—the Breyfogle and the Pegleg ; 
but the mystery that hides them is as 
deep to-day as fifty years ago. Some 
day, possibly—if they really exist—they 
will be rediscovered by a golf-player or 
post-hole-digger who had never heard of 
them before. 

No metal is as tricky and elusive as 
gold, and yet the commerce of the whole 
civilized world depends upon it. Nations 
rise and fall, prosper or become bankrupt, 
as the golden tide flows toward them or 
recedes. What is international trade, in 
fact, but a tug of war with a rope of 
gold? If the precious yellow stuff is 
coming in, what joy! If it is going out, 
what trepidation! Like a group of 
misers, the nations cram their treasuries 
with gold, and then toil and battle like 
frenzied giants to get more. 

There is nothing impressive about a 
shipment of gold from the treasury of 
one nation to another. A million dol- 
lars, for example, appears to be no more 
than a drayload of twenty small kegs. 
Each keg contains ten nineteen-pound 
bars, packed in sawdust. The weight of 
the twenty kegs is nearly four thousand 
pounds, and the cost of carrying them be- 
tween the United States and Europe is 
about three thousand dollars. It is sel- 
dom that men dare to entrust more than 
fifty or sixty kegs to a single steamship. 

To see these common little kegs rolled 
down the gangplank of a vessel, no one 
would suspect that they were being 
watched with such breathless anxiety. 
Yet, if their safety required it, war-ships 
would escort them from port to port, and 
armies would guard them with all the 
panoply of war. It has become more 
than a metal, more than a commodity, 
this gold. In an age like ours, when 
business is supreme, it is the emblem of 
authority. It is stored-up ownership. It 
is a permit to live without working and to 
enjoy without effort. It is superior to 
kingship and all aristocracies. Whoever 
has gold is, to the extent of that gold, one 
of the rulers of the world. 

Gold is power. The master nations 
have chosen it to be the greatest common 
measure of achievement. That is the 
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secret of the mystery. It is at least the 
best answer we can give to the riddle of 
the gold cry and its magic appeal. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GOLD-FIELDS 


Yet it is not wholly the gold itself that 
attracts men so irresistibly. It is partly 
the glamour and excitement of the search. 
It is the fascination of life at high pres- 
sure, when hope thrills men like the shock 
of an electric current. It is the ecstasy 
of finding a pot of gold at the foot of a 
rainbow, and making the fairy tales of 
childhood come true. To find the magic 
door, to say “Open sesame!” and to 
walk into the treasure-cave and become 
its owner—this is the enthralling dream 
that lures the gold-seekers into the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

Then, too, there is the semisavage free- 
dom of the camps. There is the rough 
spirit of fair play and democracy. The 
special privileges, as well as the comforts 
of the cities, are left behind, and life be- 
comes a simple contest, in which every 
man wins what he can get and hold fast. 
This, to strong, primitive natures, is an 
inducement that outweighs all the risks. 

There are the many who lose, of 
course, as well as the few who gain. But 
the search for gold is the game in which 
the entrance-fee is the lowest and the 
prizes are the highest. It still opens the 
door of wealth to the man whose only 
capital is his health and energy. 

Several years since, a man in Idaho 
was sentenced to be hanged for murder. 
A lawyer became interested in his case, 
believed him to be innocent, and secured 
his pardon. On his release, the lawyer 
“ grub-staked”” him, put him astride a 
burro, said “ Good luck, Jack,” and sent 
him out into the desert. Jack was an 
experienced miner, and he went to the 
search determined to prove himself 
worthy of this confidence. A year later 
the lawyer received a sack of gold. Soon 
other sacks followed ; and to-day both he 
and the man he befriended are independ- 
ently rich. 

At about the same time that Jack made 
his famous ride, there was a young Cali- 
fornian who had been dreaming golden 
dreams. He, too, believed that he could 
find the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, and he set out in search of it. 
One evening, in the heart of the Nevada 
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desert, he came to a spring and camped 
for the night. Noticing that one of the 
burros was straying too far from the 
camp, he walked after it, and literally 
fell into one of the richest gold-mines of 
the West. That is the story of Jim But- 
ler, of Tonopah. 

“There is no law in gold-mining but 
the point of the pick,” said John W. 
Mackay. Any man, in any place, may 
find his fortune. Alexander McDonald, 
the first millionaire of the Yukon Valley, 
had blundered up and down the gold- 
fields of the Northwest for half a life- 
time without success. Then he was 
fooled into buying a deserted claim that 
was believed to be worthless, and in one 
day dug up twenty thousand dollars as 
the beginning of his fortune. 

In Australia, the land of nuggets, a 
discouraged prospector was tramping be- 
hind a pedler’s cart. A wheel of the 
cart bumped heavily against a boulder, 
and even the dull eyes of the tired miner 
caught the shine of gold in the spot 
where the wheel had struck. He stooped 
down to look more carefully, and imme- 
diately sprang up with a shout of deliri- 
ous joy. He had become the owner of 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. 

The story of each “lucky strike,” as 
it is told around the camp-fire, has al- 
most invariably a setting that is whimsical 
or romantic. There is the old tale of 
Dan Hill, who wandered out of a Cali- 
fornia poorhouse in 1866, stubbed his toe 
against a couple of nuggets, sold them 
for twenty-six thousand dollars, squan- 
dered the money in a few weeks of rev- 
elry, and then wandered back to the 
poorhouse. There is the story of the 
Granite Mountain Mine, in Montana— 
how it was such a sink-hole for ‘capital 
that the owners telegraphed the superin- 
tendent to abandon it and begin else- 
where—how he ignored the order, dug 
deeper, and found millions. 


‘GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT” 


The largest of the California nuggets 
was dug up by the merest chance. Two 
roystering miners, so it happened, were 
caught in a sudden flood. One was swept 
off his feet and drowned. The other 
reached a place of safety, and next morn- 
ing proceeded to dig a shallow grave for 
his dead comrade. Several inches below 
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the surface his pick struck against what 
seemed to be an eighty-pound rock. He 
wearily shoveled around it and pushed it 
out of his way. Then, with a shock that 
stunned him, he saw that it was a mass 
of virgin gold. It was worth nearly 
twenty-three thousand dollars, and he 
got ten thousand more by putting it on 
exhibition. 

The greatest nugget ever known was 
found by a couple of penniless fellows 
named Byer and Haltman, who were 
living at the time on the charity of their 
neighbors. They were digging in New 
South Wales, and getting nothing, when 
they suddenly came upon a thick slab 
of gold that was almost twice as heavy as 
themselves. They had begged their 
breakfast that morning, but at night they 
were worth one hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

It is this element of chance that makes 
the gold cry so compelling. When a 
gold region is new, at least, the skilled 
and the unskilled seem to stand equal 
chances. Some tenderfoot, to whom all 
rocks look alike, may snatch the prize 
from under the eyes of the experts. One 
of the most notable instances of this kind 
occurred in California during the Bret 
Harte period. A negro, who had ar- 
rived in San Francisco as a ship steward, 
bought a spade and tramped to the near- 
est camp. 

“ Whah’ll I dig?” he asked the miners. 

They pointed to the top of a near-by 
mountain. 

“Climb up there, and you can keep all 
you find,” they said. 

At that time it was generally believed 
among experts that gold could not be 
found in high places; and, consequently, 
the miners could scarcely believe their 
eyes when the negro came down his moun- 
tain, several days later, with enough gold 
to buy a hundred acres in Alabama. 

“Gold is where you find it,” say the 
experienced miners. No one can predict 
the direction whence the call shall next 
be heard. In Korea, in the Himalayas, 
in the Philippines, there are such vague 
rumors as usually precede a gold-rush. 
One thing alone is certain, that wherever 
the new Eldorado may be, there will be 
tens of thousands who will spurn the 
comforts of civilization and face all dan- 
gers to find it. 












A FeRARL OF PRICE 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


button-shells at the Wittsburg 

Ford, on the St. Francis River, 
when he raked up a shell of large size and 
unusual shape. It was light in color, 
with something of the shape of a butter- 
fly-wing, and weighing about seventeen 
ounces. ‘The fisher turned it over in his 
hands, and tossed it into the stern of his 
scow for later examination. Then he con- 
tinued his tonging, little thinking that 
the shell which he handled so carelessly 
held within it a whole Pandora’s box 
of trouble. 

Singing as he worked, Mealin gathered 
in his stint of fifteen hundredweight 
of mussel-shells, and then hoisted his 
anchors to let the green current carry him 
down stream to his boiling-pan and tent. 
At the landing he shoveled the shells into 
the pan, built a fire under it, and then 
built another fire in his cook-stove. At 
this point he recalled the butterfly-shell, 
and brought it up to the tent, where a 
minute’s contact with the stove opened 
wide the bivalve’s shell. Within was a 
pale meat. The pearler poked into the 
mass with his knife, and far under it, 
next to the hinge of the shell, he found 
something hard and movable. 

“ A slug, I reckon!” he muttered. 

Wrenching open the shell, he plucked 
out the meat, and found, beneath it, what 
made him spring to his feet and gasp. It 
was a round pearl, as large as the end of 
his thumb. He seized it between thumb 
and finger, sprang to the tent-flap, and 
let the sun shine upon the jewel. It was 
the color of a rose, and within was a 
tiny flame of fire, which played from side 
to side as he rolled it across his palm, 
looking fearfully for the flaw that makes 
the difference between slugs and pearls 
of great price. 

“My lan’! My lan’!” he gasped to 
himself. ‘I never yearn of sech a trick 
as that! Two thousan’ dollars!” 


Pou MEALIN was tonging for 


He shrank back into the tent, lest the 
forest of gum and cypress on the opposite 
side of the river might have prying eyes 
in it. He tied down the flap of his tent, 
drew his rusty revolver from his old 
trunk, and turned the cylinder to see that 
it would still shoot. He looked for a 
place to put the pearl, but neither the 
trunk nor the ground nor a pocket seemed 
safe. He finally sewed it up in a little 
sack, and slung it next to his skin. 

He thought of starting instantly for 
Memphis, to sell his find, but native 
thrift held him back. What could he do 
with his tent, which cost thirty dollars, 
with his pile of shells, worth forty, and 
with his outfit of scow, tongs, lines, and 
pan, worth perhaps fifteen? These he 
could not leave. 

That afternoon he cleaned his catch of 
shells, and the next morning paddled 
down to the Long Stillwater, where the 
shell-buyers congregated. Here he told 
what he had to sell—how many tons of 
shells he had, and where they were. A 
buyer bid them in for thirty-nine dollars, 
and went up with a gasoline launch and 
shell-barge to get them. Night found the 
pearler sold out, shells, tent, pan, and all, 
for shell-buyers do a little trade in sup- 
plies on the side. 

“Going out of business?” the buyer 
said. ‘ Found a big un?” 

“No—no!” Mealin gasped, afraid 
some one would guess his secret. 

The buyer read the truth. 

““Let’s see it—come now!” he urged. 
‘““Mebbe I can tell you what you’d ought 
to git for it.” 

Mealin, knowing his own ignorance, 
saw the sense of this, and showed his 
pearl to the buyer. 

“Gracious!” the man_ exclaimed, 
reaching toward it, but the finder slipped 
it back into the little pouch. ‘“ It’s worth 
thousands!” 

Mealin returned to the Stillwater, and 
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A PEARL 


there bought a skiff to go down the river 
to Helena. While he was yet in sight of 
the shell-buyers’ headquarters, word that 
he had made a find had passed to many 
anear. In the twilight, two men slipped 
down the river in a dugout, pursuing. 
They had heard the pearl was worth ten 
thousand dollars, and they wanted it. 

Bill Brones and Dan Petterson were 
old Mississippi “river-rats.” They knew 
Mealin, and they believed he was more 
cowardly than themselves. All that aft- 
ernoon and evening they drove their pad- 
dles deep into the water, in chase of him; 
and toward midnight, a ripple down a 
long eddy told them that some one was 
rowing there. They knew he would not 
stop for the night, having so much in his 
possession. 

Just ahead, the river entered a long 
reach of unbroken forest. Miles down 
in the brake they overtook the man, who 
had been rowing in a cold sweat, knowing 
that strangers were sharing the river 
with him. As they came alongside his 
boat, he spoke in a trembling voice: 

“ Evenin’, gemmen!” 

“ Howdy!” they answered, and Mealin 
turned sharply toward the bank. 

“Huh! Where you-all goin’?” they 
demanded. 

““Theh’s—theh’s a camp yeah!” he 
answered feebly. 

The two knew it was a lie, and they 
drove their dugout rasping along the side 
of the skiff. As Mealin sprang to his 
feet, they seized him and dragged him 
down. Too late he reached for his re- 
volver—Brones had it, and smashed him 
in the face with the butt. They went 
through his pockets, and found his 
pocketbook with a few soft bills in it. 
They ran their hands over his clothes 
seeking the little lump—and found it 
over his heart. They tore open his 
clothes and took the treasure. Bill 
clutched it, and put the string over his 
own head, uttering a guttural cry of 
triumph. 

They kicked in the thin sides of the 
skiff, reentered their dugout, and drove 
on down the stream. Mealin came to at 
daybreak, and discovered that his pearl 
was gone, as well as his money. He 
wasted some tears and curses, and then 
went back to pearling and shell-fishing. 

Next day, the two river-pirates hid out 
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in a cane-brake, each watching the other 
—one guarding against a blow on the 
head, the other against desertion by his 
partner, who carried the gem. That 
night they drove down the St. - Francis 
and entered the Mississippi. Here their 
dugout was but a fleck upon the vast 
waters, and when they were below He- 
lena, they knew they were safe from pur- 
suit. 

‘“What’ll we do with it?” Petterson 
asked, awed by the lambent flame within 
the tiny ball. “ Hit’s shore a bustin’ big 
un!” 

“Sell hit! Sell hit! Ten thousan’ dol- 
lars!” Bill Brones laughed. 

“But whar?” Petterson asked again. 

“Vicksburg — Baton Rouge — N’Or- 
leans—anywhar!” the bigger thief 
laughed, again rubbing the gem in his 





hands. Petterson reached to take the 
trinket, but Brones drew back. ‘“ Cyar- 
ful!” he growled menacingly. ‘“ You 


mout drap hit!” 

Petterson drew back, his eyes flaring. 
He was not strong enough to resent his 
partner’s greed openly; but Brones saw 
his anger, and carefully put the pearl 
back in the little sack. Thereafter he 
did not turn his back to Petterson while 
paddling—in fact, he changed seats, 
taking the stern himself. 

At Modoc Landing they bought some 
tobacco and food with the money they 
had stolen with the pearl. ‘Then for two 
days they paddled and floated ceaselessly, 
for neither dared sleep. Finally, in Mil- 
liken’s Bend, Brones perfected a little 
scheme. 

“ Hit won’t be me killin’ ’im!” he said 
to himself. “I won’t be to blame if he 
cayn’t swim out. Hit’ll be jes hisn’s own 
keerlessness if he don’ git aout!” 

It was starlight, and nearing midnight. 
Over the water a few shreds of fog rolled 
and flew. On the left the lumping of 
a caving bank sometimes broke the still- 
ness. Far ahead, the glare of Vicks- 
burg’s electric-lights was reflected in the 
sky. 

Brones slipped out of his coat and 
loosened the laces of his shoes. Then, 
feeling the little sack under his throat, 
he leaned to the left and dived slowly into 
the water, upsetting the canoe as he did 
so. He swam far under the water, and 
when he came to the surface at last, he 
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listened for any sound from behind him. 
He heard nothing and saw _ nothing. 
Quietly he struck across the current, and 
an hour later landed below the transfer- 
dock. : 

Standing on the bank, he looked at the 
river for a long time, shivering in the 
coolness. He saw dark objects out on 
the water, and some of them seemed to 
have faces and eyes. At length he turned 
toward the city, and on the water-front 
he found a welcome in a shanty-boat— 
Carney Hill’s Klondike, already known 
to Brones. 

Brones drank liquor to keep himself 
from catching cold, and the more he 
drank the more talkative he became. He 
began to boast that he was a rich man, 
but when Hill asked him where he got 
his wealth, he was shrewd enough not to 
say. He did say, however, that he had 
come out of the St. Francis. Hill 
guessed the rest. When Brones was stu- 
pefied, the shanty-boater discovered the 
little sack and saw the gem. He cackled 
a queer laugh. Replacing the pearl 
with a musket-ball, he carried Brones up 
the wharf to a pile of cotton-bales, and 
there left him asleep. 

“ T’d oughter kill ’im,” Hill thought to 
himself. ‘‘ Brones’ll shore be plumb mad 
when he finds his little hunk of sunset 
turned blue! But he won’t know— 
huh!” 

Hill dropped out the mouth of the 
Yazoo and floated on down the Missis- 
sippi. Three weeks later he landed at 
New Orleans, and went to a little shop 
up in the French quarter. Here a dap- 
per little creole asked what did he have to 
sell now—candlesticks or plate? 

Hill showed the pearl, and the dealer 
in curios let out an involuntary cry. He 
touched it, smelt it, rubbed it with his 
tongue. He offered a hundred dollars— 
two hundred—five hundred; but Hill 
laughed easily. 

“T want two thousan’ dollars for it!” 
he demanded. ‘“ No less!” | 

The Frenchman had long dealt with 
river-men. He bought anything from 
second - hand shanty - boats to jewelry, 
antiques, and old books. He laughed, 


gesticulated, and slowly raised his offers 
until, late in the day, he got up to seven- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Na mair! Na mair!” he said. 
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Hill protested, haggled, and threat- 
ened to go, but without avail. Finally, 
he accepted the money in hand, and the 
pearl was off the Mississippi for good. 

The little Frenchman had an interest 
in a store on Canal Street—a store where 
there was a mixture of real antiques, 
trinkets, and curios. It had a few regu- 
lar customers whom the Frenchman al- 
ways kept in mind when shanty-boaters 
came to his other place with the treas- 
ures of the river. He thought, now, of 
a young New York broker, a Mardi Gras 
visitor, who wanted something novel, 
something different, every time he came. 

The Frenchman had a very pretty bit 
of gold spinning which had come from 
down in Guatemala. There were some 
pretty stones woven into the fabric of 
gold threads and links, but it needed a 
pendant larger and better than the In- 
dians had been able to give it. In the 
beautiful pearl from the St. Francis, the 
Frenchman had a jewel which exactly 
suited the strange, shell-like pattern of 
the gold-weavers. With his own hands 
he substituted it for a cheaper gem, and 
one glance showed that he had done well. 

A few weeks later, the young man 
came, looking less young than before, and 
thinner-jawed, perhaps. The price of 
the pretty ornament staggered him, but 
he shrugged his shoulders and paid it. 
For a minute, he had the supreme joy of 
seeing pure delight in the eyes of a beau- 
tiful girl who was with him; but glan- 
cing from the pearl to his face, she 
seemed to ask a question which he dared 
not answer. 

Two months later, in the same column 
of a newspaper, the little Frenchman 
found two paragraphs of personal inter- 
est to him. One told of a fight on a 
shanty-boat in Putney’s Bend, in which 
one Carney Hill, a noted river-junker, 
had been killed by a river-rat named 
Brones. Brones, who was _§ arrested, 
claimed that Hill had robbed him of a 
valuable pearl. The other item was an 
account of the suicide of a young New 
York broker, owing to financial difficul- 
ties, and—so rumor said—to the fact 
that his fiancée had returned his gifts. 

“Hehn!” the Frenchman said to him- 
self. “Ah wondair who get dat pearl 
now? ‘Two good customair gone in one 
day! Hehn, business is bad!” 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HOUSE, SYDNEY-——-FORMERLY THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF 


THE GOVERNOR OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


From a photograth by Swain, Sydney 


SYDNEY, THE QUEEN CITY OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BY WALTER D. WHITE 


HEN the American fleet of 
battle - ships reaches Sydney, 
in accordance with the invita- 

tion extended by the Australian govern: 
ment, it will enter what is probably the 


most beautiful harbor in the world. 
From the open ocean it will steam be- 
tween the frowning sea-cliffs known as 
the Heads, through a passage nearly a 
mile in width, cut through the massive 
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rocks as if by the hand of some mighty 
giant, and uniting the Pacific with the 
sheltered waters of the harbor. 

The first view that meets the eye, 
after passing through this great natural 
gateway, is an extraordinary blending of 
color and form, weaving themselves into 
an endless maze of water-scenes and 
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Anthony Trollope was no less enthu- 
siastic. He wrote: 


I despair of being able to convey to any 
reader my own idea of the beauty of Syd- 
ney Harbor. I have seen nothing equal to 
it in the way of landlocked scenery—nothing 
second to it. Dublin Bay, the bay of 
Spezia, New York, and the Cove of Cork 




















GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY—ON THE LEFT IS THE TOWN HALL; THE DOMED BUILDING 
IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE QUEEN VICTORIA MARKET 


landscapes. One visitor has described 
the harbor as “a string of lovely lakes 
running into innumerable small bays on 
each shore,” with bold headlands and 
verdant slopes covered with villas on 
the north, and with the city itself on the 
south side of the water. He adds: 


The genius of fairyland would be puzzled 
to add another bit of beauty to so complete 
a picture as that which intoxicates the eye 
from any point, on either shore, high enough 
to command the whole glorious panorama. 


are all picturesquely fine; but they are not 
equal to Sydney in shape, in color, or in 
variety. 


The city of Sydney is the oldest on 
the Australian continent. After the dis- 
covery of gold in Victoria, its growth was 
outstripped by that of Melbourne, but 
to-day Sydney again claims the primacy 
in population and commerce. It was 
named in honor of Viscount Sydney, a 
member of the younger Pitt’s govern- 
ment. Here, in 1788, a captain of the 
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A VIEW OF THE CENTRAL PORTION OF SYDNEY, 


British navy landed, unfurled the Union 
Jack, and proclaimed the supremacy of 


Britain. ‘The first encampment was 
formed at the head of Sydney Cove, now 
known as the Circular Quay, and lying 
in the very heart of the city, the choice 
of a site having been determined by the 
discovery of a stream of fresh water 
running down into the harbor. ‘Those 
who built the rude huts of the infant 
settlement had no conception of its fu- 
ture greatness, and they made no ade- 
quate provision for its growth; yet for 
nearly half a century, practically the 
whole trade of Australia was carried on 
either in Sydney or through it. 

The other great Australian city, Mel- 
bourne, was not settled until 1835, and 
did not receive its name until 1837, the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession, when 
Lord Melbourne, the husband of the 
famous Lady Caroline Lamb, was prime 
minister. The “gold rush” of 1851 
brought extraordinary prosperity to 
Melbourne, which, for a _ time, ex- 
panded at a pace comparable to the 
marvelous growth of Chicago. ‘To-day, 
though the production of gold has 
dwindled, it is a rich and prosperous 
city of more than half a million people, 
a great seaport, the center of many con- 














LOOKING ACROSS———— 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Baitley— 


verging lines of railway, and it displays 
a stateliness in its streets and _ public 
buildings which even Sydney cannot 
match. 

Sydney, however, is forging rapidly 
forward among the leading commercial 
ports of the world. In 1906 —the 
latest year for which the complete fig- 
ures are at hand—its imports were 
valued at one hundred and forty million 
dollars, and its exports at one hundred 
and seventy-five millions. Its wonderful 
harbor draws to itself mammoth ocean 
liners and sailing vessels from every 
land and every sea. Steamers from 
London, Southampton, Bremen, Mar- 
seilles, New York, Vancouver, San 
Francisco, Hong-Kong, Manila, Singa- 
pore, and from some of the cities of 
South America, find rest within its land- 
locked sea; and they cast their anchors, 
so to speak, in the very center of the 
city. 

Sydney is also the chief British naval 
station in the South Pacific. The an- 
chorage of the Australian Squadron is 
just off the Botanic Gardens, and there 
one or two cruisers and battle-ships are 
usually visible. ‘The Botanic Gardens 
themselves represent a masterstroke of 
landscape artistry, lying as they do in 
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—— FROM THE NORTH SHORE OF THE HARBOR TO THE CIRCULAR QUAY 


—Y/rom a photograph by Swain, Sydney 


the heart of the capital, breaking its 
maze of streets by a stretch of greenery, 
and fronting the bay shore, where the 
lovely lawns and luxuriant vegetation 
form an exquisite picture. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


When the Panama Canal shall have 
been completed, Sydney—and all Aus- 
tralia, in fact--will be brought into 
much closer contact with the great east- 
ern ports of the United States. The 
distance which now separates them will 
be shortened by many thousands of 
miles, and the terrors of the long voy- 
age around Cape Horn will become a 
tradition of the past. It is odd, indeed, 
that Americans know so little of Aus- 
tralia. Most travelers agree that Aus- 
tralians and Americans are more alike 
than any other of the great groups of 
the English-speaking race. Although 
so far away, the spirit of the Australian 
Commonwealth resembles that of the 
American republic. In Australia one 
finds the same activity and independ- 
ence, the same originality and _ self- 
reliance, which characterize Americans. 
Canada lies just across the northern 
frontier of the United States, which is 
often only an imaginary line; yet the 


Canadians are far more unlike their 
next-door neighbors than are the people 
of Australia, living on the opposite side 
of the globe. 

As in the United States, the spirit of 
democracy is in the ascendant. Wages 
are high; public education is widely 
diffused; and the Australian women 
have the same freedom from conven- 
tional control which their American sis- 
ters enjoy. The matriculation rolls of 
the Australian universities show the 
names of many women, and among them 
are some who have won high honors and 
at times have distanced their male com- 
petitors. As in America, some of the 
states of Australia have given the fran- 
chise to women. In South Australia 
women may sit in Parliament. 


A LAND OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


Australians are more given to holidays 
and to outdoor enjoyment than Ameri- 
cans. When they work, they work hard ; 
but they devote much time to amuse- 
ments and open-air sports. This is 
perhaps due to the mildness of the cli- 
mate, which in summer has an average 
temperature of little more than seventy 
degrees, while in winter the mercury sel- 
dom falls below fifty-four degrees. The 
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A VIEW IN THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT OF SYDNEY, WHICH NOW OCCUPIES THE 
SITE OF CAPTAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP’S ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT— 
MARTIN PLACE, FROM GEORGE STREET 
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SYDNEY, THE QUEEN 


famous watering-places of California, or 
of the Mediterranean coast, are rivaled 
by the Pacific slopes of New South 
Wales, in which state Sydney lies. At 
the great holiday festivals, the whole 
population of Sydney swarms down to 
the sunny beaches and wave-washed reefs 
which actually form a part of the pleas- 
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the American continent. Sydney, there- 
fore, well justifies the two names which 
are popularly given to it—“ The City of 
the Beautiful Harbor,” and “ ‘The Car- 
nival City.” 

No capital in the world is better pro- 
vided with ample breathing-spaces and 
well-kept parks. These last, indeed, 
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SYDNEY—THE CHIEF SECRETARY'S OFFICE, FROM THE BOTANIC GARDENS 


ure-loving capital itself. During the cover a quarter of the whole area of 





long Australian summer, the conditions 
are ideal for every form of aquatic sport. 
It is then that the noble harbor is flecked 
with the white sails of innumerable 
pleasure-craft. Then, too, the gleaming 
ocean beaches on the sea-front at Man- 
ly, Bondi, Coogee—and, in fact, the 
whole deeply indented shore-lines—are 
peopled by thousands of sun-worshipers 
and surf-bathers, who find at once sport 
and health and recreation in the majes- 
tic rollers of the Pacific as they come 
booming in from the long stretch of 
azure ocean that reaches away toward 








Sydney. 


The largest of all is the Cen- 


tennial Park, comprising nearly a square 
mile of land and commanding a mar- 
velous view of the bay and river and the 
mist-veiled ranges toward the south. At 
a few miles’ distance are two great 
national parks, each of them containing 
more than thirty thousand acres, inter- 
sected by rivers, and with wide areas left 
in their natural condition. One may 
pass into deep, silent gorges, thickly set 
with tall forest trees, while here and 
there are table-lands starred with the 
beautiful Australian flora, which in- 
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SYDNEY—THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY 


From a photograph by Swain, Sydney 


cludes the dainty flannel-flower, the gor- The city itself is very much alive. Its 
geous, waratah, and the giant gymea or streets are narrower and more irregular 
native lily. Some of the valleys in these than those of Melbourne, and its con- 
parks display a maze of palms and tree- gested traflic gives a busy aspect to its 
ferns and mosses, and all the luxuriance commercial thoroughfares. Its public 
of subtropical vegetation. buildings, with their. spires and domes, 


























SYDNEY—ST. MARY'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
From a photograth by Swain, Sydney 
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form an impressive mass of architecture 
as they stand out against the blue sky 
and the distant hills. The finest of 
them lie about the Circular Quay and 
the Botanic Gardens. Among them 
is the Chief Secretary’s Office, ap- 
proached by a noble driveway lined with 
foliage. The Federal Government House 
is another imposing pile of buildings, 
with Gothic towers and turrets that sug- 
gest Westminster Hall in London. A 
noble specimen of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, which rivals the Anglican 
Cathedral of St. Andrew. 

Many of the streets show by their 
names the historic connection of Aus- 
tralia with England. Such are George 
Street, the chief commercial thorough- 
fare, beside which rises the lofty tower 
of the town hall; Pitt Street, which 
parallels George Street, and which. is 
named after the famous statesman; 
Elizabeth Street, after England’s great- 
est queen, and Castlereagh Street, after 
the British foreign minister who, during 
the Napoleonic wars, gave such strong 
support to the Duke of Wellington. 

Of banks, insurance offices, and great 
business houses, many are built on a 
magnificent scale and represent a lavish 
expenditure of money. In the minor 
streets are found the famous Australian 
‘“larrikins,’ who correspond to the 
“hooligans” of London, the ‘“ hood- 
lums” of San Francisco, and_ the 
“toughs” of New York. If these lar- 
rikins have done nothing else to com- 
mend them, they have at least invented 
a sort of dialect of their own which is 
almost unintelligible to the stranger, 
though some of their words can be 
traced to the London slums. Two stan- 
zas from a slang poem which appeared 


in one of the Sydney periodicals some 
years ago will give an example of: this 
local language: 


‘ 


Things are “cronk” when they go wrongly, 
In the language of the “ push”; 
But when things go as he wants ’em, 
He declares it is “all cush.” 
When he’s bright he’s got a “ napper,” 
But he’s “ratty” when he’s daft, 
And when looking for employment 
He is “out o’ blooming graft.” 


And his clothes he calls his “ clobber,” 
Or his “ togs ”’—but what of that 
When a “castor” or a “kady” 
Is the name he gives his hat? 
And our undiluted English 
Is a fad to which we cling; 
But the great Australian slanguage 
Is a truly awful thing! 


The thoughtful stranger who visits 
Australia for the first time is most im- 
pressed by the extraordinary possibili- 
ties of the young commonwealth. The 
southwestern country contains millions 
of acres of fruitful land which can grow 
almost anything, and which are till 
practically undeveloped. Here is room 
for great sheep and cattle ranches, for 
farms whose rich virgin soil has not yet 
been scratched by the hoe or cloven by 
the plow. Even such great cities as 
Sydney and Melbourne, each with a 
population of more than half a million 
souls, represent only a beginning. ‘The 
same is still more true of Adelaide, and 
Hobart, and Brisbane. 

The time is not far distant when Aus- 
tralia’s potential wealth will become 
actual, and when the sparsely settled 
continent will teem with a great popula- 
tion. For, like the United States, it is 
a land of opportunity, a land that faces 
not the past, but a splendid and trium- 
phant future. 





THE BOOK OF LIFE 


Tue varied Book of Life 
How hurriedly we con! 

Through pages sown with grief and strife 
We reach the colophon. 


We would peruse it still 
Despite its stress, but nay, 

It must be closed, saith the Great Will, 
And laid aside for ay! 


Clinton Scollard 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


ANCE TREGARVON has staked his fortunes on his success in developing a 


Southern coal-mine, the Ocoee. He has several difficulties to face. One is the 

fact that the coal, where it crops out, is in two veins, separated by six feet of 
sandstone, and too thin for profitable working with so much rock to excavate. Another 
is the hostility of the McNabbs, a native family who claim title to part of the Ocoee land; 
and yet another is the danger of attempting to compete with the powerful C. and C. Com- 
pany—the “trust.” 

By drilling a series of test-holes, Tregarvon hopes to find that farther back in the 
mountain his two veins of coal come together, making it possible to mine them at a good 
profit; and on this plan he commences operations. With him is his college friend, 
Poictiers Carfax, a rich young New Yorker, who has made the journey to the Cumberland 
Mountains in Tregarvon’s motor-car, with a mechanician (Rucker) and an English valet 
(Merkley). Carfax and Tregarvon have taken up their quarters in a dilapidated office- 
building belonging to the mine, where an old negro, Uncle William, acts as their cook 
and butler. The only society which the surrounding region affords is that of the faculty 
of Highmount, a small college at a few miles’ distance, where they are welcomed by 
President Caswell and the half-dozen instructors. Tregarvon is engaged to a cousin in 
Philadelphia, Miss Elizabeth Wardwell, but nevertheless he finds an undeniable attraction 


in the.company of Richardia Birrell, the Highmount music-teacher. 





V 


ARFAX’S promise to stay and see 

( the Ocoee experiment fairly be- 

gun was made in good faith, as 

the idlers at Tait’s store—and, more than 

these, the London-bred and disconsolate 

Merkley—were presently given to under- 
stand. 

Moreover, his threat of wearing old 
clothes, and dipping into the crude me- 
chanical process of the experiment, was 
also carried out. This not only deepened 
Merkley’s conviction that he had at- 
tached himself to a mild-mannered luna- 
tic of a peculiarly American type, but 
left him without an occupation—a bit of 
urban flotsam eddying in the backlash of 
a rude sea of rural unfamiliarity. 

Unlike Rucker, the mechanician, who 
promptly donned overalls, and his tight- 
fitting burglar’s cap, and put himself at 
the head of Tregarvon’s drill-gang 
on the mountain-top, Merkley took to 
drink and the company of the loungers 


on Tait’s porch. Here he became— 
though happily without knowing it—a 
target for the shrewd wit of the idlers; 
and, what he was even farther from sus- 
pecting, the circle’s source of informa- 
tion touching the daily progress of the 
latest attempt to make a _ serviceable 
spoon out of the spoiled horn of the 
Ocoee. 

At first there was little to tell, and the 
army of leisure, smoking its corn-cob 
pipes and whittling the corners of the 
packing-boxes in front of Tait’s, looked 
on and amused itself by slyly baiting the 
disconsolate Londoner. 

Day by day Tregarvon, Carfax, and 
the promoted chauffeur turned out early 
in the morning, took their places with 
the native laborers in the tram-car, and 
were lifted to the scene of their labors on 
the high mountain-top. At sunset they 
came down, ate much, smoked a little, 
talked less, and, save for an occasional 
evening when they got out the red car 
and drove to Highmount College, went 
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early to bed, as those who earn their rest 
by good, honest muscle-weariness. 

But when the smoke-plume streaming 
bravely from the stack of the mountain- 
top plant announced the actual begin- 
ning of the experiment, Merkley brought 
news to Tait’s. Something had gone 
wrong ; something was continually going 
wrong. The two young men inhabiting 
the tumble-down office-building across 
the railroad track no longer went to bed 
immediately after dinner. Instead, there 
were prolonged conferences behind the 
closed door of the dining-room, said door 
not having even the civilized conveni- 
ence of a keyhole through which a 
shipwrecked and marooned serving-man 
could peep and listen. 

In addition to this hardship, Rucker, 
characterized by Merkley as a despised, 
greasy-handed mechanic whose burglar- 
ish aspect would earn him the attentions 
of a plain-clothes policeman in any Scot- 
land-Yarded city of the world, was some- 
times admitted to the dining-room, while 
he, Merkley, once the confidential and 
trusted valet of the Duke of Marlford, 
was excluded. At this point in his nar- 
rative, Merkley, being the worse for two 
or three tiltings of Jeff Walters’s or old 
man Layne’s jug, would become tearful 
and despondent. 

These hints of a changed condition of 
affairs on Mount Pisgah were well but- 
tressed by the facts. During the making 
ready of the drilling-plant everything 
had gone on fairly well, or with only 
trifling hindrances. But dating from the 
hour when Rucker had first sent the 
steam whistling into the cylinder of the 
small portable engine, a stream of disas- 
ters had trickled discouragingly and per- 
sistently upon the experiment. 

First, the drills went dull and refused 
to cut the fine-grained sandstone; and 
when Rucker had retempered them, the 
engine worked water and started a cylin- 
der-head. When this was repaired one 
of the natives, who was firing the boiler, 
let the water get too low—to the burning 
out of some of the flues, and to the immi- 
nent risk of an explosion. 

Rucker calked a whole day on the 
loosened flues, blacksmithing his own 
tools for the job, and the machinery was 
started again. Two hours later the pivot- 
bolt of the huge timber walking-beam, 


which imparted the up-and-down motion 
to the drill, worked loose, and the walk- 
ing-beam came down, one end of it nar- 
rowly missing Tregarvon, and the other 
wrecking the machinery to the tune of 
three or four hundred dollars and an in- 
definite interval of waiting. 

It was after this last and most dis- 
heartening of the disasters—the only one 
thus far that Rucker had not been able 
to repair on the spot—that the two 
young men once more shut the door of 
the back-office dining-room on a disap- 
pointed Merkley. 

“By George! I’m beginning to come 
around to your view of it, Poictiers,” 
said Tregarvon, cramming his pipe with 
dry tobacco from the common jar set out 
by Uncle William. ‘“ These little set- 
backs are knocking us too regularly to fit 
decently into the chapter of accidents. 
I’m afraid they are inspired.” 

“That is what I have been trying to 
tell you and Rucker all along, but neither 
of you would have it that way,” said 
Carfax coolly. 

“Well, carry your theory to a conclu- 
sion. Who’s doing it?” 

“Ah, now you're getting out where the 
water is over my head,” admitted Car- 
fax, toying delicately with the pipeful of 
strong “natural-leaf” tobacco. ‘“ Ac- 
cording to Captain Duncan’s prophecy, 
you had two possible ill-wishers, hadn’t 
you—the C. and C. people and the Mc- 
Nabbs?” 

“Yes; but it’s rather incredible on 
both counts, don’t you think? You can’t 
imagine a great corporation getting down 
on its hands and knees to poke pins into 
the wheels of our little mechanism up on 
Pisgah. It will doubtless get busy 
when we have anything to put on the 
market in competition with it—which 
will be easier and safer than the pin- 
poking.” 

Carfax nodded, and said: 

“How about the McNabbs?” 

“It’s rather more in their line, you’d 
say. And yet I haven’t a shadow of a 
right to accuse them. So far, they are 
entirely mythological; a mere name 
mentioned by Captain Duncan and a 
few others. I’ve never seen a McNabb, 
to know him.” 

“Whoever is setting these little pit- 


falls for us is deucedly clever,” remarked .., 
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Carfax, still toying tentatively with the 
long-stemmed pipe. ‘ Rucker is fooled, 
all right; he still insists that it’s mere 
hard luck.” 

“Yes ; and that’s another thing against 
the McNabb hypothesis,” said Tregar- 
von. “It would take a pretty skilful 
mechanic to fool Rucker; and, from 
what I can hear, these title-claimants are 
just poor, ignorant mountaineers, whose 
mechanical gifts don’t rise beyond the 
mechanism of an old-fashioned squirrel- 
rifle or a ten-quart whisky-still.” 

“Which brings us back to the original 
proposition—the C. and C.,” suggested 
Carfax reflectively. “ How long is this 
last smash going to hang us up?” he 
added, after a pause. 

“Three or four days. If Rucker gets 
back from Chattanooga with the new 
gears by Monday he’ll be doing well.” 

“ All right. To-morrow morning I'll 
ask you to lend me your red chug-wagon. 
I have a premonition that the spirit will 
move me to go and run this little mys- 
tery of yours into a corner.” 

Tregarvon laughed. 

“You’d much better go back to New 
York and begin to take up your shooting 
engagements. You can’t afford to stay 
here monkeying with this last-resort hus- 
tle of mine.” 

The golden youth was looking shrewd- 
ly over the smoke-wreaths at his com- 
panion. 

“Ts it a last resort, Vance?” he asked 
quietly. ‘‘ You never told me much about 
the family smash.” 

Tregarvon’s eyes darkened. 

“It was complete, Poictiers ; an up-to- 
date, finished product of modern trust 
methods. The Vanderburg crowd got 
father against the wall in the steel 
merger, and—well, you’ll know how bad 
it was when I tell you that it killed him. 
The doctors said pneumonia, but it was 
really a Wall Street sand-bagging. He 
didn’t leave a will; and when we gath- 
ered up the fragments afterward we 
knew why—there wasn’t enough to make 
it worth while. So, you see, the Ocoee is 
a last resort for me.” 

Carfax was musing again. 

“Yet you are going to marry a com- 
fortable little gold-mine, Vance,” he said, 
after a time. 

“Uncle Byrd’s Colorado millions ?— 
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yes. And I’m rather sorry; for Eliza- 
beth’s sake, not less than for my own. 
We were engaged before Uncle Byrd 
died, and he knew it. It was entirely un- 
necessary for him to leave his fortune to 
Elizabeth on the condition that she 
didn’t change her mind and marry some- 
body else, and to me in case she did.” 

Carfax did not comment upon this. 
He was perfectly familiar with the terms 
of Mr. Byrd Tregarvon’s will. Instead, 
he said : 

“You hear from Elizabeth regularly, 
I suppose?” 

“Oh, certainly. Duty is always writ- 
ten out in large capital letters for Eliza- 
beth!” 

“And you think she writes to you 
from a sense of duty?” 

“T wouldn’t say that. But I’ve no 
doubt she conceives it to be her duty to 
the man she has promised to marry.” 

“You shouldn’t put it that way, not 
even to me,” corrected the other quickly. 

“IT know I shouldn’t. It’s only one of 
the many ways in which Uncle Byrd’s 
millions corrode things. Without mean- 
ing to, the old uncle stood things upon 
an entirely different footing for us two. 
We meant to marry; we had passed our 
word to the various members of the clan 
that we were going to marry. So far as 
a man up a tree could discern, it was a 
free choice for both of us. Then one day, 
out of a clear sky, 2if’—comes Uncle 
Byrd with his will and his millions. 
After which, Elizabeth can’t throw me 
over without impoverishing herself, and 
it’s equally out of the question for me to 
let her do it. Moreover, it’s imperatively 
up to me to make good before I marry 
her. If I don’t, uncharitable people will 
say that I let go because I knew my 
wife’s money would stop all the holes to 
keep the wind away. There you have 
it—sermon length.” 

Carfax smoked in sober silence for a 
few minutes, seeming to disregard the 
strength of the raw tobacco. Then he 
said mildly: 

“Do you know, Vance, I don’t half 
like your attitude—as you've just ex- 
pressed it?” 

Tregarvon’s smile was a grin. 

“Tell me what you don’t like and I’ll 
change it, Poictiers. You’re by long odds 
the best friend I’ve got in the world.” 
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“Tt isn’t. lover-like,” objected Carfax. 

“You mean it is too purely cousinly? 
I can’t very well help that, you know. 
We are cousins; and we've chased 
around together, more or less, ever since 
the kindergarten. Nothing like that for 
killing sentiment! ” 

“ But sentiment shouldn’t be killed, if 
you’re going to marry her, Vance,” in- 
sisted the purist. 

“We've thrashed all that out, down to 
the last spear of straw, Elizabeth and I,” 
said Tregarvon carelessly. “ At first we 
did try to galvanize ourselves into some 
of the sentimental throes, but it was such 
a ridiculous little comedy that Elizabeth 
herself called it off. We're sufficiently 
fond of each other; Uncle Byrd’s will is 
mandatory ; and we shall be able to live 
together without quarreling. What more 
could you ask?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Carfax thought- 
fully. “ Your summary fits in pretty ac- 
curately with the way of the world. Yet 
if I had to change places with either of 
you, I fancy I should ask a good bit 
more.” 

“Tf you were Elizabeth Wardwell, you 
wouldn’t ask any more; and if you were 
Vance Tregarvon, you couldn’t. So, there 
you are!” 

Again there was a smoke-beclouded 
silence, and out of the thick of it Carfax 
said : 

“Have you told Elizabeth anything 
about the school on the mountain—High- 
mount?” 

“Oh, sure; and about the bewitching 
Miss Birrell. I always tell Elizabeth 
everything; I haven’t sense enough not 
to.” 

“And her comment?” asked Carfax 
half absently. 

“On Miss Birrell? To tell the blank 
truth, I expected a wigging; not a jeal- 
ous outbreak, you know—Elizabeth is 
miles above that—but some nicely word- 
ed, cool-lipped advice about not pitching 
the conventions out at the window be- 
cause I happen to be living a thousand 
miles from a lemon.” 

“And you didn’t get it?” 

“No, indeed. She didn’t say a word 
about Richardia specifically; but she 
wrote me a good, cousinly letter, saying 
how glad she was that I need not deny 
myself all the social mitigations, and 


urging me not to let my job on the Ocoee 
make a one-sided hermit of me. ‘That 
letter came nearer to making me senti- 
mental over her than anything else she 
has ever said or done. She’s a dear girl, 
Poictiers! ” 

Carfax did not vote aye or no on that. 
He seemed content to let the senti- 
mental matter rest, since he went back to 
the business affair. 

“About this last-resort tussle of yours, 
Vance —I see now why you've pretty 
nearly got to make it win, and I wish you 
had a little better assurance that you're 
not up against a brace game—that Old 
Pisgah hasn’t stacked the cards on you.” 

“T can’t afford to think of that possi- 
bility,” said Tregarvon grimly. 

“No, I suppose you can’t. Yet, if the 
genially cynical attitude of the by- 
stander counts for anything—” 

“The loafers over at ‘Tait’s, you mean? 
They’d scoff at anything that smelled of 
good, honest work.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of them, particu- 
larly, though they help swell the grand 
total. But the whole countryside seems 
to think you’re barking up an empty 
tree. President Caswell says you’re wast- 
ing time and money; and that mild-eyed, 
clerical-looking professor of sciences, 
Hartridge, fairly chortled when I told 
him what you were doing. You may re- 
member that he strolled over from High- 
mount the day we started the drill?” 

‘“What did he say?”’ demanded Tre- 
garvon. 

“ He very pointedly said nothing. But 
there was a look in his skim-milk eyes 
that recalled the villain in the play 
when he says, ‘Ha! Now I’ll have me 
reven-n-ge!’”’ 

Tregarvon was laughing. 

“You have an eye for the dramatic 
possibilities, always, haven’t you, Poic- 
tiers? Why should Mr. William Wilber- 
force Hartridge have it in for me?” 

“T can only make a crude guess. Even 
a mild-eyed professor of sciences may 
turn, like the trodden worm. You um- 
pire him out of the game pretty ruthless- 
ly when we spend an evening at High- 
mount.” 

“With Miss Richardia? Pshaw, you 
don’t suppose that dried-up old stick of 
a pedagogue—why, it would be ‘ Beauty 
and the Beast’!” 
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Carfax’s smile was truly angelic, but 
it betrayed a wisdom far beyond his 
years. 

“Yes,” he said reflectively; ‘‘ Hart- 
ridge may be all of ten years your senior 
—possibly fifteen. No doubt he ought 
to be quietly chloroformed and carried 
behind the scenes. But, as I say, he 
chortled—with his eyes—when I told 
him that you proposed drilling a series 
of test-holes, continuing the series until 
you found the place where your two 
coal-seams come together as one. He’s a 
geologist, among other things, and they 
tell me he knows this region like a book. 
I believe I’d cultivate him a little, if I 
were you, Vance; even if it did cost me 
an occasional ¢éte-a-téte with Miss Rich- 
ardia Birrell.” 

Tregarvon scoffed hardily at the sug- 
gestion, and the scorn was not thrown 
away upon his companion. Perhaps that 
was the reason why Carfax, going to bed 
a little later without the ministrations of 
a tearful and whisky-breathing Merkley, 
opened the back of his watch to look 
long and earnestly at a picture therein, 
closing the case finally with a little sigh. 
Millions are good things in their way, 
but there be pearls, trampled thought- 
lessly under foot by the millionless, which 
they cannot buy. 


VI 


On the day after the smashing of the 
machinery by the falling walking-beam, 
Tregarvon found employment for his 
small working force making needed re- 
pairs on the tramway; while Carfax, 
“clothed and in ’is right mind,” as Merk- 
ley reported to the loungers on Tait’s 
porch, took the red car out of its shed 
and drove it northward on the valley 
pike. 

When he returned, late in the after- 
noon, it was remarked that he came down 
the mountain and from the opposite di- 
rection, and that he was acconrpanied by 
two men, one of whom sprang from the 
car and ran to catch a north-bound train 
of coal-empties — escaping unidentified 





by the idlers—while the other, commonly 
known to Coalville as “the bug pro- 
fessor”? at Highmount, descended more 
deliberately and went across to the tram- 
track to shake hands with Tregarvon. 
“Comp’ny come, over yander,” re- 
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marked old man Layne to Merkley. 
“Better hump yo’self acrost the tracks 
and git ready to curl yo’ boss’s hair, 
hadn’t ye, English?” 

It was Hartridge; and when Carfax 
had his opportunity he made no explana- 
tion to Tregarvon beyond the remark that 
he had captured the professor in the 
woods, and had brought him down to 
take pot-luck of Uncle William’s pre- 
paring. 

“We'll eat him, all right,’ said the 
young mine-owner hospitably; ‘“ but if 
we have to sleep him—” 

“We sha’n’t,” Carfax explained. 
“T’ve promised to take him back to 
Highmount in the car after dinner.”’ 

“Oh, that’s better! But who was the 
other fellow—the one who jumped out 
and sprinted for the up-freight? ” 

“Wait,” said Carfax mysteriously ; 
and Tregarvon, having no alternative, 
had to wait. 

The dinner in the back-office dining- 
room followed in due course, and Tre- 
garvon, who brought a working man’s 
appetite to the table, let the other two 
do most of the talking. Carfax was at 
his captivating best; solicitous for the 
guest’s enjoyment, ingenuous, eager to 
be informed. Wouldn’t Mr. Hartridge 
have some more of the—er—rabbit, he 
thought it must be? And was it really 
a fact that the entire Cumberland region 
was underlaid by a vast sheet of bitumi- 
nous coal? 

Tregarvon ate and listened, and pres- 
ently became aware of two things—that 
Carfax was persistently thrashing the 
talk around to the coal-measures, and 
that the professor seemed equally deter- 
mined to escape from them. Also, he 
observed that in this contest of verbal 
ball-passing, Carfax was proving him- 
self the better player. Hartridge was 
coerced inch by inch; first into talking 
about the Southern coal-field in the ab- 
stract, and finally into relating the an- 
cient history of the Ocoee, which was 
the purpose for which Carfax had set 
and baited the dinner-trap. 

“T suspect Mr. Tregarvon, here, can 
tell you more than I can,” Hartridge 
said modestly, when Carfax had fairly 
pushed him over the brink; and upon 
Tregarvon’s monosyllabic disclaimer, he’ 
went on reflectively: “Let me see—I 
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believe it was about ten years ago that 
the first company was formed, to the 
sound of the trumpet and drum, as you 
might say.” 

“Promotion? ”’ queried Carfax, alert- 
ly inquisitive now. 

“Yes. A man from New York— 
Parker was his name—launched the en- 
terprise; bought a little land, obtained 
donations of a great deal more, and, as 
a favor to the benighted natives who had 
contributed the land, consented to part 
with about forty-five per cent of the 
stock of his company at half price, pay- 
able in money.” 

“ Dear, dear, what a world!” sighed 
Carfax gently. “Solid them their own 
land back again, did he? And then 
what?” 

Hartridge’s smile was mildly cynical. 

“T think it took the able Mr. Parker 
quite all of four months, or possibly a 
little longer, to squeeze the local stock- 
holders—the only persons who had con- 
tributed any real values—out of his 
scheme; after which he sold the reor- 
ganized Ocoee to a New England 
syndicate. The Yankees—pardon me, 
gentlemen ; the word is no longer a term 
of reproach with us—the Yankees meant 
honestly by the Ocoee. ‘They spent 
money freely in development and on a 
costly equipment; but it proved a bad 
investment.” 

“Ah,” murmured Carfax; ‘now I 
understand President Caswell’s attitude. 
In strict justice, he would say, the mine 
belongs to those earliest investors; these 
later people had no ethical rights, and so 
their venture was bound to be ill-starred. 
By Jove, Tregarvon”—and here the 
lisp became quite apparent—“ that puts 
the double cross on you, too, doesn’t it?” 

If Carfax had diplomatic designs on 
the dinner guest, Tregarvon was not a 
party to them. 

“T only know that my father paid 
good money for the Ocoee,” he said 
bluntly ; ‘‘ paid it to these same Yankees 
you tell about, Mr. Hartridge, when they 
were ready to lie down. It’s up to me 
to prove that they didn’t stick him as 
badly as they believed they were sticking 
him when they pulled him into it.” 

Carfax, who was observing the guest 
narrowly under his mask of insouciance, 


“saw the sign he had been watching for 


flit into the pale blue eyes—a half smile 
of gratified derision. 

“You don’t think Vance is likely to 
make good, professor?” he said, firing 
a pointblank shot at the target. 

There was no indication that the shot 
had gone home, save a quick dropping of 
the eyes. 

““Who am I to. be such a prophet of 
evil, Mr. Carfax?” was the quiet reply. 
“It takes a brave man nowadays to deny 
anything to youth, vigor, and the spirit 
of modern industry.” 

“Still, you don’t think we are going 
to win out?” persisted the golden youth. 

Hartridge laughed. 

“As Miss Birrell might put it, I 
haven’t any think coming to me, have I?” 

Carfax gave it up. ‘There was a point 
beyond which he could not press a man 
who was dipping into the common salt- 
dish, and he felt that the point had been 
reached. 

“It’s a pity you can’t stay and spend 
the evening with us, Mr. Hartridge,” 
he said a little farther along—it was 
when Uncle William came in to clear 
the table; but he added nothing to the 
conventional protest when the professor 
declared that he must go. On the con- 
trary, he sped the parting guest so swift- 
ly that Tregarvon was barely filling his 
third pipe when the chug-chug of the 
motor-car announced Carfax’s return 
from Highmount. 

“T told you so,” was the New York- 
er’s first word when he came in to take 
his place before the handful of fire on 
the dining-room hearth. ‘‘ Where’s my 

ipe?” 

“What did you tell me?” queried 
Tregarvon, finding the pipe and pushing 
the jar of tobacco within reach. 

“That Hartridge knows, or thinks he 
knows, that you are on a false scent up 
yonder on the Pisgah cliffs—and that 
he’s deuced glad of it!” 

“You can see farther into the mill- 
stone than I can,” was the smiling re- 
tort. “I thought he bluffed you very 
neatly.” , 

“He did, and he didn’t. I tell you, 
there is something doing, Vance; and 
this mild-mannered gentleman is in on 
it. I’ve just had an experience that was 
an eye-opener.” 

“ Unload it,” said Tregarvon briefly. 
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“Somebody tried to kill one of us 
about twenty minutes ago, and—and I’m 
afraid Hartridge knew it was due to 
come off!” 

“Oh, see here, old man!” Tregarvon 
had come out of his pipe-musings with 
a bound. “I can’t believe that, you 
know!” 

“T’ll tell you just what happened, and 
then you can judge for yourself. You 
know that stretch of good road about 
two-thirds of the way up the moun- 
tain?” 

“c YVes.”’ 

“Well, just as we turned into it, going 
up, Hartridge twisted himself in the 
seat, looked back, and held up his hand. 
I was talking—trying to pump him some 
more—and I don’t know why I should 
have noticed the bit of pantomime; but 
I did. Neither do I know why, coming 
down a few minutes later, I should have 
hit that piece of road at a ten-mile-an- 
hour gait instead of a thirty; but I did 
that, too. It was lucky. For about two 
shakes of a dead lamb’s tail, you stood to 
lose a good friend and a twenty-five- 
hundred-dollar car. There was a dead 
tree lying across the road at precisely the 
correct angle to shoot me out into space.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the listener. 
“Done while you were going and com- 
ing?” 

“Done while I was going and coming. 
And that tree was just about at the spot 
where Hartridge turned in his seat and 
made his little railroad signal with his 
hand.” 

“Good Lord, Poictiers! I can’t be- 
lieve it, you know. Why, the man wasn’t 
ten minutes away from his bread-break- 
ing with us!” 

“Can’t help it; you’ve got the facts.” 

“What did you do?” questioned Tre- 
garvon. 

“Got out and pulled and hauled till 
I got room enough to pass, of course. 
Your red devil isn’t built to climb trees, 
not even when they’re lying across the 
road; or, at least, I assumed that it 
wasn’t.” 

“ Didn’t see or hear anybody?” 

“Not a soul. I took one of the lamps 
off and played it on the woods, up and 
down and both sides. There wasn’t a 
leaf stirring.” 

“ But think a minute, Poictiers. What- 
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ever crazy grudge anybody might have 
against me or the Ocoee, it couldn’t be 
made to lap over on you!” 

“That’s all right. It’s your car, and 
you’ve usually driven it. You are 
doubtless the one who has had the nar- 
row escape, and I was only your proxy.” 

For a good half hour they sat before 
the dying embers of the fire and dis- 
cussed the murderous attempt in all its 
bearings, Tregarvon stoutly maintaining 
to the last that Hartridge could not pos- 
sibly have been an accomplice. But, 
throwing that slight clue away, they 
were left completely in the dark as to 
the identity, and even as to the mo- 
tive, of the undiscoverable wrecker or 
wreckers. 

It was Tregarvon who suggested the 
McNabbs, after every other guess had 
been tried out ; but now Carfax shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said; “you’ve got two of 
the McNabbs in your working gang, and 
since you came down here they’ve had 
a thousand chances to extinguish you 
without going into the spectacular, as 
these fellows did to-night.” 

““How do you know I’ve got two of 
them in the gang, Poictiers? I didn’t 
know it.” 

“Wilmerding told me. He was the 
fellow who came down the mountain in 
the car with Hartridge and me, and 
made the quick dash for the train. And 
that brings me around to the beginning 
of things. You’ve got nothing to fear 
from the C. and C. people at this stage 
of the game, I should say.” 

“T didn’t think I had. But how did 
you satisfy yourself of that?” 

“You may have noticed that I drove 
up the valley when I left here this morn- 
ing. I was headed for Whitby and the 
C. and C. headquarters. I wanted to 
find out what sort of people we might be 
neighboring with. At Whitby they told 
me that Wilmerding, the superintendent, 
was up on the mountain; so I drove on 
up the Whitby road, which, by the way, 
is something perfectly fierce. I found 
our man; and say, Vance, he’s all right 
—one of the few chosen ones, if I’m any 
judge.” 

“That’s comforting. And you tolled 
him into the car?” 

“Without half trying. He is a Pitts- 
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burgh -man, and hadn’t seen a chug- 
wagon since he left home. It was like 
finding one of mother’s pies in the mid- 
dle of the road. He was riding one of 
the native razor-back horses on his way 
over to the Swiss settlement to try to 
drum up some miners. I didn’t have to 
beg very hard to be allowed to take him 
over in the car; which accounts for both 
of us for the entire day.” 

“Then, this new chum isn’t fighting 
us, I take it?” 

“Not on your life! He told me all 
about the Ocoee —all he knew, which 
wasn’t so terribly much; and spoke of 
your taking the land-title bull by the 
horns by hiring two of the McNabbs. 
Said he owed us all kinds of apologies 
for not making the first call, but he’d 
been having a peck of trouble with his 
miners. Said, also, that he has a pretty 
complete repair-shop at Whitby; and 
when you got into trouble it was entirely 
at your service.” 

Tregarvon got up out of his chair, 
stretched himself like a tired man, and 
laid his pipe on the mantel. 

“ That fines it down to the McNabbs,” 
was his verdict, given while he was light- 
ing the two bedroom candles. 

But Carfax had the last word. 

“To the McNabbs, and Mr. William 
Wilberforce Hartridge,” he amended. 

Vil 

THE attempt to wreck the motor-car 
on Carfax’s run down the mountain road 
was merely a passed danger-signal by 
the time Rucker returned from Chatta- 
nooga with the repairs for the broken 
drilling-machinery. 

After the machinist’s return, one day 
more was needed for the installation; 
then the smoke-plume began to wave 
again from the top of the stack on lofty 
Pisgah. In due course, and without any 
more untoward happenings to delay the 
work—this though the two McNabbs, 
identified now and closely watched, were 
still retained on the gang—the core-drill 
reached the coal, penetrated it, plunged 
again into rock, and, a few hours later, 
into and through the second or lower 
coal-seam. Net result, failure. 

Nothing daunted, Tregarvon did not 
waste a minute. During the drilling in- 
tervals he had found time to select a 
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location farther back on the mountain 
plateau for the next trial; and while the 
boiler of the portable engine was yet hot 
from the fire-drawing of failure, the 
transfer of the plant was begun. 

The second trial was a mere repetition 
of the first, save that the layer of rock 
separating the two coal-seams gained six 
inches in thickness for the added dis- 
tance from the original mine openings in 
the cliff face. Wilmerding, the pleas- 
ant-mannered young superintendent of 
the C. and C., was on the ground when 
the test cores of the second hole were 
examined, and he shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“T don’t like to throw cold water; it 
doesn’t come with very good grace from 
the boss in an enemy’s camp,” he said 
deprecatingly ; ‘but I’m mightily afraid 
you fellows are chasing fireflies. You've 
got two distinct seams, instead of one, 
and I believe a careful analysis of the 
coal will prove it. Going to move still 
farther back and try some more?” 

“Sure,” said Tregarvon, who was al- 
ready setting his men at work striking 
the derrick. 

“All right,” laughed Wilmerding. 
“T like your sand immensely. But while 
you're tapping it again, let me take some 
samples of this stuff and test it for you. 
I’ve got a one-horse laboratory up at 
Whitby.” 

“You’re an enemy right!” said Tre- 
garvon heartily. “A friend couldn’t do 
more. But you'll find that the two 
seams are one and the same. I made 
even canny old Captain Duncan admit 
that.” 

Wilmerding nodded. 

“The captain zs canny. I don’t know 
him very well—I haven’t been down here 
long enough; but Thaxter knows him 
from ’way back, and he has told me a lot 
about him.” 

“Thaxter?” said Carfax interroga- 
tively. He had been an attentive listener 
—his usual attitude in any three-cor- 
nered conference. 

“Yes. Don’t you know Thaxter, my 
bookkeeper? Not to know Thaxter is 
to argue yourself unknown in the Wehat- 
chee. The men at Whitby think I’m 
the boss, but Thaxter is the real power 
behind the throne.” 

Carfax made the necessary effort of 
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memory and recalled a pursy little man, 
round - faced, gray-haired, who had 
beamed up at him through a pair of 
short-sighted spectacles on the morning 
when he had driven to Whitby to ask for 
Wilmerding. 

“IT remember him,” he said. ‘“ Re- 
minded me of one of the Cheeryble 
Brothers, and I caught myself uncon- 
sciously looking around for the other.” 

Not having read Dickens, Wilmerding 
lost the point of the comparison. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ Thaxter is It, all 
right enough. More than anybody else 
in this neck of woods, he is Consolidated 
Coal. He’s got every coal detail of this 
whole region down in black on white, 
neatly labeled, and put away for future 
reference. I carry him on my pay-roll, 
but I couldn’t any more fire him than I 
could fire the President of the United 
States; while, on the other hand, I ex- 
pect he could have my head any time he 
would hold up his finger to the big guns 
in New York.” 

“Nice kind of bombshell to be rolling 
around under a man’s feet!” commented 
Carfax. 

“Oh, Thaxter’s all right; he doesn’t 
explode. He’s like the assistant secre- 
taries of the departments at Washington, 
you know; the fellows who really have 
the run of the business and stay on the 
job while the purely political chiefs 
come and go. ‘They are like the cat— 
harmless and necessary and full of wis- 
dom. Which reminds me—I’ll bet my 
wind-broken old horse against your 
bang-bang car, Tregarvon, that Thaxter 
has an analysis of these coals of yours 
filed away carefully somewhere this min- 
ute. If he has, I'll get it for you. It'll 
be a lot more conclusive than any I could 
make, offhand.” 

So offering, Wilmerding, the most af- 
fable and obliging pirate that ever scut- 
tled business ship, betook himself and 
his promise to Whitby, while the two 
undismayed young coal prospectors on 
high Pisgah patiently moved their test- 
ing-plant farther back into the forest. 
By this time they had acquired the prac- 
tise which makes perfect ; and before the 
news of the failure of the second attempt 
had spread beyond the comment of Tait’s 
store, the drill was churning away in the 
third of the testing- holes, with the 
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stocky, bristly bearded Sawyer for drill- 
master—a place which he had claimed 
and filled from the first. 

“T don’t care; I think your perse- 
verance is beyond praise,” said Richardia 
Birrell, on an afternoon when Tregar- 
von, scamping his job, had driven her 
and a group of the Highmount young 
women over in the red car to the new 
location. ‘I am sure you deserve to 
succeed—if perseverance ever deserves 
anything.” 

“ T’ve got to succeed,” was the answer, 
rather gloomily given. 

Carfax had taken the other visitors 
around to the derrick, and the two in the 
driving-seat of the car had the other side 
of the mountain-top world momentarily 
to themselves. 

“You say that as if you were sorry,” 
she laughed. ‘“ Don’t you want to suc- 
ceed?” 

“To want is to desire and to need,” 
he rejoined. ‘I need success, Heaven 
knows—need it awfully. Yet the very 
reason for needing it—but you know all 
about it.” 

Truly, Miss Birrell did. It was dur- 
ing the third evening visit to High- 
mount, while Carfax was trundling the 
entire school, in batches, up and down 
the cherted pike in front of the school- 
grounds in the car, and Richardia had 
been playing to him in the otherwise de- 
serted music-room, that Tregarvon had 
told her all about Elizabeth, and his en- 
gagement, and the Uncle Byrd millions. 
He did not regard it as a breach of con- 
fidence at the time. He had merely had 
an attack of the purely masculine de- 
sire to make a confidant of the nearest 
woman. . 

“You still think it is necessary to 
keep Miss Wardwell waiting?” she said, 
answering his unspoken thought quite 
without effort, as it appeared. 

“You wouldn’t have me do anything 
else, would you?” he retorted. ‘“ Put 
yourself in Elizabeth’s place. What 
would you think of me if I should take 
advantage of your good nature, and so 
give everybody a chance to say that I 
married you for your money?” 

Miss Birrell was not past blushing. 
But her reply was a sufficient measure of 
the depths to which their intimacy had 
plunged. 
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“You promised me that you were go- 
ing to be sensible, Mr. Vance.” Her 
compromise with the formalities went no 
farther than the substitution of the 
Christian for the surname. “ You said 
you were going to be entirely frank with 
Miss Wardwell. Have you written to 
tell her just why you don’t insist upon 
her naming the day?” 

“No, I haven’t—yet.” 

*“ You owe it to her, and to—” 

“Not to any one else,” he interrupted, 
wondering, in a rather foolish ecstasy, if 
the color in her cheek would be sensibly 
warm to the touch. 

“Yes—to yourself. You are not a 
person who can afford to keep any of 
the anchors in reserve, Mr. Vance.” 

“‘T don’t understand you,” he asserted 
with manlike obtuseness. 

“You mean you won’t understand. I 
think we had better dismount and join 
Mr. Carfax and the young ladies. Don’t 
you?” 

“No. And I call that downright 
cruel; when we see so little of each 
other, and I almost never have you to 
myself any more.” 

“Tt is your saying such things as that 
that makes me think I ought to be cruel. 
There are times when you need shaking, 
Mr. Vance. Nothing milder would do 
any good!” 

“You may shake me,” he laughed. 
“T shouldn’t mind it in the least; in 
fact, I’d rather enjoy it.” 

“But, Mr. Vance, this is really seri- 
ous. You must come to a better under- 
standing with Miss Wardwell; and you 
must stop coming so often to High- 
mount.” 

“Elizabeth isn’t losing any sleep,” he 
replied easily. ‘And as for the occa- 
sional—the very semioccasional—run up 
the mountain after dinner, I have Mrs. 
Caswell’s warrant. She says I don’t 
come often enough.” 

Miss Birrell’s chin went up a percepti- 
ble quarter of an inch when she re- 
torted : 

“Then, you will compel me to be dis- 
_ agreeable; and I don’t like to be that. 
I always have plenty of work to do in 
the evenings, and I have a piano in my 
rooms.” 

Tregarvon gasped. 

“You can’t mean that you’d be hard- 
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hearted enough to shut yourself up—to 
refuse to see me? That would be—but 
I can’t contemplate it. I should be des- 
olate! You don’t know what your con- 
fidence has come to mean to me.” 

“On the contrary, it is because I do 
know, or rather because I know what you 
think it means, that I—that you must—”’ 

“But I sha’n’t; it’s just a frank, 
open friendship that has grown very 
precious to me, Richardia. Put it upon 
the lowest possible grounds; say that it 
amuses you, and doesn’t hurt Elizabeth 
—TI could show you letters from her in 
which she actually encourages it—and 
does me no end of good. Why should 
you freeze up right in the midst of it, 
just when I’m needing all the encour- 
agement I can get?” 

Miss Birrell did not want to laugh, 
but his protest, the shocked pleading of 
a little boy who fears he is about to be 
deprived of his customary piece of bread 
and butter with sugar on it, was too 
much for her. None the less, she would 
not yield a hair’s breadth. 

“You can’t convince me, and you 
needn’t try,” she declared. “ Granting 
what you say—that it amuses me, and 
doesn’t hurt any one else —there are 
still the conventions to be considered. 
Perhaps you think, because you are a 
thousand miles from Philadelphia, that 
there are no conventions, Mr. Vance. If 
you do, you are mistaken. Highmount, 
for example, has a complete equipment 
of them, made by the best workmen, ac- 
curately adjusted to heat, cold, and posi- 
tion, and warranted to keep Boston, or 
New York, or even Philadelphia time, on 
the top of Cumberland Mountain.” 

“Confound the conventions!” said 
Tregarvon morosely. 

Carfax was leading his following back 
to the car, and Tregarvon saw the end 
of the ¢éte-a-téte approaching. 

“No, you mustn’t swear at them,” 
said Richardia, with honey in her tone. 
“And, more than that, you would be the 
last person in the world to want to have 
them confounded. In your proper en- 


vironment I can picture you as a very 
correct young man; one who would pro- 
test most vigorously if his sister—”’ 

She did not finish because the others 
were within hearing distance; but the 
sentence was sufficiently complete to 
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point the comparison. Tregarvon bent 
over the steering-wheel and tried the 
connections of the spark-coil. The 
feint permitted him to say, in low tones: 

“You are altogether right—as you 
always are. I'll be as decent as I can; 
and it will cost more than you think.” 

After which he descended quickly 
from the driving-seat and shifted the 
responsibility of the return to High- 
mount upon Carfax, explaining that 
since the drill was, doubtless, nearing 
the coal depth, he would better stay with 
his workmen. 

He was late getting down the moun- 
tain that night, having worked his crew 
overtime to settle a disputed point with 
Rucker. The dispute, or its outcome, 
was sufficiently explained in his an- 
nouncement to Carfax when he burst 
into the office dining-room and dropped 
wearily into a chair before the fire. 

““One more slap in the face, Poictiers. 
We found the coal about two hours ago, 
and a little later the drill landed upon 
the sandstone dike again. I’m too tired 
to know whether it’s discouragement or 
just plain backache, but I feel as if 
something had gone out of me.” 

Carfax rose to the occasion with his 
customary cheerful alacrity. 

“We sha’n’t say die yet a while, 
Vance, old man. It merely means an- 
other try. If you’re running low in the 
ammunition-chest—” 

“No, it isn’t that; it isn’t costing so 
terribly much. But to tell the blank 
truth, I don’t know where to go with the 
drill for another try. We're a good 
quarter of a mile back from the tram- 
way-head now; an almost impracticable 
distance, even if we had found the big 
vein, since we should have to tunnel that 
far through waste rock—all expense and 
no income, save what little we might get 
by working the thin veins as we went.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter with swing- 
ing around the'circle a bit? You've got 
latitude as well as longitude, haven't 
you?” said Carfax, the comforter. 

“Oh, yes; there is Ocoee land enough. 
And I guess that is about the last hope.” 

“Which way shall you move—up the 
mountain or down? North or south?” 

“Whichever way you say,” was the 
spiritless reply. ‘It’s probably a choice 


between drawing one of two blanks.” 
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Carfax took a coin from his pocket 
and balanced it upon his thumb. 

“Heads, Highmount way; tails, to- 
ward Whitby,” he said, flipping the coin. 

It came heads uppermost, and when 
Tregarvon would have picked it up to 
return it, Carfax stopped him. 

“Hold on; I’m superstitious to-night. 
Uncle William will be in with your 
warmed-over dinner in a minute; let 
him pick it up and keep it—for good 
luck.” And a little while afterward, 
when the old negro shuffled in with the 
covered tray: ‘“ There is a dollar on the 
floor that we’re both afraid to touch, 
Uncle William. Don’t you want it?” 

The old man scraped his foot and said, 
“Sarvent, suh,’ but he arranged the 
table to the final nicety before going 
around to look at the money on the floor. 

“Now, Marsteh Poictiers, what-all is 
de marter wif dat dollar?” he asked, 
bending, hands on knees, to eye it sus- 
piciously. 

“There is nothing the matter with the 
dollar, uncle; the trouble is with us. 
We are afraid of it.” 


“Sho now! Is you? Dat look to me 
lak a mighty rightchus dollar. Dat ain’t 
no debbil’s money, is it?” 

“Well, now, I don’t know. That’s a 


pretty personal question, Uncle William. 
It came out of my pocket a minute or 
two ago.” 

“Hyuh, hyuh! And yit you’s skeered 
of it? Look lak you playin’ a trick on 
de ol’ man, Marsteh Poictiers. I ain’t 
seed no white folks’ money yit dat I’s 
skeered of ”; and he bent cautiously to 
pick it up. 

“Look out, Uncle William! It might 
burn you,” said Carfax suddenly; and 
quite as suddenly the old negro dropped 
the coin and started back. 

“Bless gresshus, but dat wuz hot!” 
he exclaimed, blowing upon his fingers. 
And then: ‘Des you keep you eye on 
dat dollah, ef you please, suh; I fix 
him,”’ and a minute later he came back 
from the cook-house with a small tin 
pan, which he turned down over the 
piece of money. 

“Ef dat won’ be in you gemmans’ 
way, and you-all’ll des leab him dah, I 
gwine come back bimeby an’ tek de 
cunjer off him. I ain’ gwine lef’ de ol’ 
debbil hab dat dollah, not ef ’¢7s his’n! ” 
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The little diversion did for Tregarvon 
what Carfax had hoped it would do; 
and when the pipes were lighted the 
gloom of discouragement lifted some- 
what. 

“There is one thing we have to be 
thankful for, anyway,” the disappointed 
one volunteered. “We haven’t heard 
from the enemy since the attempt to 
ditch the car, and there haven’t been any 
more accidents to the machinery.” 

“ That’s so,” said Carfax, “and I’ve 
been trying to guess, all along, why he, 
or they, stopped so abruptly.” 

“There wasn’t any good reason why 
he, or they, should have begun,” observed 
Tregarvon musingly. 

“Somebody evidently thought there 
was, and afterward changed his mind. 
Why should he change his mind? That’s 
the question that has been puzzling me.” 

“ Perhaps he has found out what a 
good fellow I really am, and is no longer 
bloodthirsty,” said Tregarvon. 

“You haven’t any notion that the 
fight, if there is one, is personal on you, 
have you?” 

“Oh, no; I was only joking. It was 
probably the intention to drown the 
blind kitten of an Ocoee before it had 
time to get its eyes open.” 

“Granting that, then, why was it 
called off so suddenly? By Jove, Vance, 
I’ve got an idea! It suddenly dawned 
upon the enemy, whoever he is, that it 
wasn’t worth while to efface us while we 
were perseveringly going the right way 
about it to efface ourselves. I’d like to 
make a bet with you. When we begin 
drilling in the right place—if there is 
any right place—the trouble will blos- 
som out again. What do you think?” 

“T haven’t a think left that isn’t too 
leg-weary to keep up with you,” said 
Tregarvon. 

Whereat he fell to talking of Miss 
Richardia Birrell, and kept it up until 
Carfax, groaning in spirit, got up to 
light the bedroom candles. 


VIIl 


WHEN the testing-plant was moved to 
its fourth trial site in a forest-encircled 
glade, a half mile south of the original 
line of prospect-holes, it was at Rucker’s 
own suggestion that the small tool-house 
was fitted with a single-sashed window 
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and a folding cot-bed, and that the duties 
of night-watchman were added to his 
daytime oversight of the machinery. 

Just why the plant, which had been 
left unguarded, and had been unmolest- 
ed since the first week of the prospecting, 
should now need a watchman, the ma- 
chinist did not attempt to explain. His 
reasons for preferring the mountain-top 
to the valley were personal. To wear 
out the dull evenings after working 
hours, he had been drawn first into the 
lounging circle at Tait’s, and afterward 
into the smaller circle of the Layne 
household on the lower valley pike. 

The lodestone at Layne’s was a grand- 
daughter of the patriarch’s; and in the 
beginning Rucker had had a fair field 
and no questions asked. An _ evening 
stroll on the country roads with Nancy 
Layne for a companion was not exactly 
the Bowery, but such diversions sufficed 
until the day when old man Layne ab- 
ruptly pointed to the long-barreled 
squirrel-rifle hanging over the kitchen 
fireplace and assumed the aggressive. 

“Git yo’ license an’ yo’ preachuh, ’r 
let Nan alone,” was the old man’s ulti- 
matum; and it was at this time that 
Rucker asked permission to sleep at the 
drilling-plant. 

The first night on the mountain was 
somewhat harrowing to the city-bred 
machinist, whose burglarish aspect did 
not insure him against the still alarms 
of the forest, intensified as they were by 
the moon-flung shadows of the great 
trees, by the sighing of the breeze, and, 
more than all, by the sense of complete 
isolation. 

Each unfamiliar sound brought him 
out of his blankets with a bound, and 
sent him to the little square window. 
First it was a little screech-owl, perching 
on the drill-derrick and chattering out its 
blood-curdling cry. Next it was a slow 
crashing in the underbrush —a sound 
mysterious and full of threatenings until 
the night-prowling cow responsible for 
it lowed gently and crossed the glade to 
sniff suspiciously at the machinery. 

The straining tension once more re- 
lieved, Rucker tumbled into bed again, 
calling himself shop names, and swear- 
ing by all the gods of the metal-workers 
that nothing short of an earthquake or a 
forest fire would make him turn out be- 
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fore morning. Yet, while he was still 
no more than eye-deep in his first doze, 
a new alarm brought him to his feet and 
set him blinking and breathing hard, in 
the square of moonlight framed by the 
little window. 

What he had heard this time was like 
the measured hoof-beats of a horse. A 
by-road, the road by which the drilling- 
plant had been brought in, ran through 
the wood a little distance to the left of 
the glade. Staring wide-eyed, Rucker 
made out the shadowy outlines of a 
wheeled vehicle of some sort standing in 
this road, with a white horse, seemingly 
of incredible size, motionless between the 
thills. 

Rucker got his breath, and his heart 
pumped in steadier rhythm. A _ horse 
and buggy betokened humankind; and 
the ball-peen hammer lying within reach 
was no mean weapon of defense in the 
hands of a man who knew how to 
swing it. 

Obsessed by the idea that he might 
presently have to fight, the machinist was 
wholly unprepared for what followed. 
Slowly, and as if they were materializing 
out of the shadows of the wood, two 
figures glided into Rucker’s field of 
vision. One was a man, tall, stately, 
wearing the long coat and the wide- 
brimmed soft hat which even Rucker 
knew to be the garmentings of the 
Southerner. Hanging on the man’s arm 
was a woman, small and trimly clad. 

They came only to the edge of the 
open glade. The woman’s hat left her 
face in shadow, so Rucker could not see 
it. The man’s back was turned to him, 
and here again the machinist was at 
fault. None the less, he was presently 
given to understand that the man was 
angry, and that the woman was pleading 
with him. It was etched out wholly in 
gestures; Rucker could hear nothing. 
Twice or thrice the man pointed with his 
free hand to the south and to the east, 
balling the hand into a fist, finally, and 
shaking it wrathfully at the unoffending 
drill-derrick. 

This went on for some moments, the 
woman, Rucker fancied, trying to end it. 
Whether she prevailed or not, the two 
figures slowly faded into the forest 
shadows as mysteriously as they had 
come out of them; and while Rucker was 
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still straining his eyes to keep them in 
sight, the horse and buggy moved away, 
with a soft thudding of hoofs on the 
sandy road. 

The machinist gave up all thoughts of 
the cot-bed for the time, filled his pipe, 
opened his door, and sat upon the step 
for the better collecting of things into 
their normal groupings again. Later he 
got up and walked out to the by-road to 
see if the marks of hoofs and wheels 
were really there. He wished to satisfy 
himself beyond doubt that he had not 
been dreaming. The little stroll con- 
vinced him that he was sane, sober, and 
awake. ‘The hoof-prints were there, 
though they were by no means so gigan- 
tic as he had expected to find them— 
and so were the wheel-ruts. 

“TI guess I needn’t be botherin’ my 
head about who they was,” he muttered 
to himself, as he went back to his place 
on the tool-house door-step. ‘ The 
bosses’ll know that, all right, all right. 
But if there’s goin’ to be much o’ this 
ghost business up here, it’s me for down- 
stairs, even if I do have to duck when I 
see old man Layne comin’. ‘This spooki- 
ness up here gets next to my gizzard- 
nerve. I ain’t no ghost-killer—not me! ” 

His pipe was out. Knocking the ash 
from the bowl, he got up, with fresh de- 
signs upon the tool-house bedroom; but 
he was scarcely afoot before the sound 
of hoofs and wheels came again, this 
time from the opposite direction. 

““My gosh!” he groaned. ‘“ Are they 
comin’ back, ’r is it a torchlight proces- 
sion? No, by jing! ‘That horse is a 
black un.” 

More to be out of harm’s way than for 
the spying purpose, he slipped into the 
tool-house and softly closed and secured 
the door. When he tiptoed to the win- 
dow, two other figures had entered the 
glade—two men, and both of them car- 
rying burdens. 

Their movements were even more 
mysterious than those of the earlier visit- 
ors. The shorter of the two carried a 
square box, and the other had a shoulder- 
load which Rucker could liken only to a 
small bundle of poles. Both burdens 
were quickly put down; and at Rucker’s 
last glimpse, obtained just as the moon 
was passing behind a cloud, the smaller 
man was on his knees beside the box. 
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Everything was a blurred gray while 
the cloud obscured the direct rays of the 
moon. When the better light came 
again, the bigger of the two men had 
disappeared, and the other was standing 
motionless under a great oak whose 
spreading branches were sadly in Ruck- 
er’s line of sight. 

“Now, what in thunder is he doin’? ” 
he muttered. ‘‘ And where’s t’other one 
skipped to, all of a sudden? By jinks! 
I believe he’s sightin’ a gun;: but no, 


. ’tain’t a gun, either—it’s a kodak. No, 


I’m off again, and I hain’t got any more 
guesses. Now, what’s he doin’, wavin’ 
his arms up and down that way? By 
golly, this whole mountain’s gone bug- 
house, ’r else I have!” 

Rucker watched the arm-waving for 
a full half-minute before it dawned 
upon him that the man was making sig- 
nals of some sort. The little square 
window commanded nothing but the 
glade. The watcher crept cautiously to 
the end of the tool-house facing toward 
the eastern brow of the mountain. The 
moonbeams helped him to find the knot- 
hole he sought, but for a time the con- 
tracted peep-hole revealed nothing but 
the forest tangle of glancing shadows. 

Rucker had the patience of his craft, 
and the practical reasoning power that 
goes with it. The man under the oak 
was signaling to some one eastward of 
his position at the edge of the glade. 
The knot-hole covered the same field; 
hence the eye at the knot-hole should be 
able to descry what was apparently visi- 
ble to the eyes under the spreading oak. 

The mechanician stuck to his hypoth- 
esis, until finally the fact proved it to be 
the true one. Far down among the 
trees, almost at the cliff’s edge, Rucker 
thought, a dancing light as of a flaring 
torch flamed up, flickered, and disap- 
peared. The mystery was still as un- 
fathomable as before, but one point was 
cleared. The man under the tree was 
waving to the man with the torch, and 
some purpose, clearly understood by 
both, was getting itself forwarded. 

Rucker stayed at his knot-hole until 
the torch reappeared, came to rest, flared 
steadily in one place for a few seconds, 
and then went out as suddenly as if a 
gust of wind had extinguished it. After 
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which he tiptoed back to the window, 
and was there, looking on, when the 
torch-bearer came hurrying up from the 
eastward. There was a little pause 
when he joined the man under the oak. 
The watcher saw the sighting mechan- 
ism, whatever: it might be, deposited 
carefully in its box; saw the two men 
resume their respective burdens and 
thread their way rapidly among the 
trees to the waiting vehicle. Then 
came the grinding protest of buggy- 
wheels cramped short to turn in the 
narrow by-road, the shough of a horse, 
diminishing hoof-beats, and silence. 

By this time the machinist was begin- 
ning to stand less in awe of a forest 
wilderness which seemed to be anything 
but an uninhabited solitude. A fresh 
filling of the short clay pipe was a mere 
preliminary to a careful scrutiny of the 
ground under the spreading oak. ‘There 
was but a thin layer of the sandy soil 
overlying the rock, through which the 
drill was to be churned on the morrow ; 
but it sufficed to reveal what Rucker was 
looking for—three conical holes made 
by the pointed ends of a tripod, the 
stand of the sighting mechanism, level, 
transit, or telescope, used by the smaller 
of the two men. 

So much made sure, Rucker went back 
to the tool-house, lighted a lantern, and 
with it steered a course as straight as he 
could between the trees to the eastward 
point where the torch-bearer had stood. 
It took him several minutes to find the 
exact spot; but when it was found and 
identified by the remains of the extin- 
guished torch, he cut and drove a small 
stake to mark it. 

“There, be gosh!” he said, when he 
was once more sitting on the tool-house 
door-step, “if I ain’t got enough funny 
business to keep the bossesgguessin’ for 
a week ’r so, I'll sit up 2 few minutes 
longer and get some more! ” 

It was past midnight when he found 
himself nodding over the smoking 
lantern and got up to go and tumble 
sleepily among the blankets of the cot- 
bed. And this time neither the shrilling 
of the katydids and the tree-toads, nor 
the screeching of the little owl that came 
once more to perch upon the derrick- 
frame, kept him awake. 
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COUNT TOLSTOY AT EIGHTY 


BY LYNDON ORR 


HEN a man has reached the 
age of fourscore years, he is 


not to be judged by his in- 
consistencies, or by the exceptional and 
perhaps eccentric things that he has 
done. His life should be regarded as 
a whole. What great things has he 
achieved? What has been the whole 
tenor of his influence? 
Count Lyof Tolstoy will, if he lives 
a few weeks longer—and his bodily 
health is still but little impaired—attain 
to his eightieth birthday on the 28th of 
August. He has lived much. He has 
thought much. He has written much. 
His countrymen hold him in high esteem, 
and are rightly proud of him. He, 
almost alone in Russia, has been able to 
utter fearlessly the thing he thinks, to 
speak out his whole mind, to affront the 
established church, and to criticize the 
Czar, and yet remain unharmed and 
even unmolested. 





THE MEANING OF TOLSTOY’S WORK 


What is the significance of this man’s 
work? William Dean Howells, who ad- 
mires Tolstoy more than he does any 
other human being, has said: 


Tolstoy awakens in his reader the will to 
be a man. He leads you back to the only 
true ideal, away from that false standard 
of the gentleman, to the Man who sought 
not to be distinguished from other men, 
but to be etisca with them; to that 
Presence in which the finest gentleman 
shows his alloy of vanity, and the greatest 
genius shrinks to the measure of his miser- 
able egotism. 


Tolstoy has gone through four im- 
portant periods of experience. In his 
youth, he was the joyous, pleasure- 
loving man of the world, a favorite at 
court, a soldier, a great land-owner. 
After that, he became the literary’ artist, 
and wrote books which by their sim- 


plicity and power brought him the 
world’s applause. ‘This is the period of 
“War and Peace,” and it ended with his 
master-work, ‘Anna Karénina.” He 
himself has said of his own creations: 


I began to write out of vanity, for love 
of gain, and from pride. They paid me 
money for doing this. I had excellent food, 
lodging, and society, and I had fame. 
Apparently, what I taught was very good. 


At that time, he was eager for -praise, 
and used to write to his friends begging 
them to tell him what was said about 
him by those who read his books. At 
heart, however, he could never have been 
a sincere lover of literature or of art. 
He liked the renown they gave him, and 
yet he showed always a certain aris- 
tocratic contempt for men who wrote. 
Perhaps there was in him that touch of 
the barbarian which seems to underlie 
the Russian nature. At any rate, before 
very long he became wholly out of 
humor with all literature, and there is 
hardly a great name which he did not 
daub with the muck of his hatred. He 
called Goethe “a plagiarist”; he de- 
scribed the poetry of Dante, Milton, and 
Shakespeare as “coarse, savage, and 
often senseless.” The music of Bee- 
thoven and Wagner were to him “ cal- 
culated and unspontaneous.” Oddly 
enough, it was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
from which he professed to derive the 
greatest pleasure. 

Tolstoy, in fact, was afflicted with a 
weariness of the world. The secret of 
the true Russian nature is simplicity ; 
and in the end Tolstoy sought to re- 
turn to a simple faith as well as to a 
simple life. All that belonged to our 
complex civilization he came to think of 
as a “madhouse existence.” The teach- 
ings of Christ, literally accepted, were 
his sole religious guide. The tillage of 
the soil was the only fit occupation for 
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COUNT LYOF TOLSTOY, THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN NOVELIST AND PHILOSOPHER, 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY WILL BE CELEBRATED ON THE 
28TH OF AUGUST 


From an etching by Ivan de Bodijansky 
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a man who knew the truth. Therefore, 
this genius turned his back upon the 
splendor of great capitals, and betook 
himself, with his wife and daughter, to 
his farm at Yasnaya Polyana, in south- 
ern Russia; and there he lives to-day, 
so far as he can, the life of one who 
sees no good in anything that is not of 
the essence of simplicity. 

The count wished to give away his 
entire fortune; but his wife took legal 
measures to prevent this, and so it was 
turned over to her keeping. He will not 
copyright his books, which are free to 
every publisher throughout the world, 
while their author will not take a cent 
from their enormous sales. He dresses in 
sheepskins or in rough woolen clothes. 
He imagines that he fares like the hum- 
blest moujtk in the land. 


IS TOLSTOY WHOLLY SINCERE? 


As a matter of fact, this simplicity of 
Tolstoy’s is hardly real. His wife, who 
watches over him as tenderly as if he 
had never declared marriage to be vile, 
sees to it that he is not deprived of crea- 
ture comforts. Under his shaggy outer 
clothing he wears the finest linen. 
Though his food be simple, it is of the 
best, and is cooked with all the skill of 
a Parisian chef. Because of his old age, 
he does not detect the kindly imposition 
that is practised on him. He says: 

‘““T am poor. I have scarcely a copeck. 
I can give nothing to charity.” 

Literally, he speaks the truth; but 
actually, there is a fortune held by those 
whose pleasure it is to minister to his 
comfort. He eats off the cheapest 
crockery, and says: 

“My food is as simple as any peas- 
ant’s.” 

He does not see that this food con- 
sists of daintily cooked viands, with 
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peaches and other fruit which many a 
rich banker could scarcely afford when 
out of season. 

Men and women come to see him 
from all parts of the world. ‘To those 
who listen to him with reverence, he has 
kindly words to say. To others, who 
argue that his view of life is wrong, he 
shows a rough impatience. Not long 
ago the president of a leading American 
university visited him for a few hours, 
and then came away. He was a man 
of wide learning and great experience. 

“What do you think of this American 
scholar?” was asked of ‘Tolstoy. 

“He is only a barbarian,” returned 
the “ master.” 

It is easy to mock at the incongruities 
of Tolstoy’s home to-day, but it must 
not be forgotten that he is terribly sin- 
cere. Whatever we may think of his 
beliefs, we must respect his striving 
after simple faith and purity and truth. 
The world as he would have it will 
doubtless never be; yet his greatness 
and the power of his teaching have put 
heart into those who despair of what the 
world now is, and who look forward to 
the ideals of a humanity made perfect. 

Many describe him as a socialist, but 
in reality, like all his countrymen, he is 
in the last analysis a fatalist. He shows 
this by continuing at times to write for 
publication, although he often says that 
books and reading are only one form of 
evil. When he is twitted for this in- 
consistency, he says, in the spirit of a 
fatalist : 

“T could not possibly act otherwise. 
It came naturally to me to do this 
thing.” 

Yet having done it, he is dissatisfied, 
and he still goes on striving to rise 
above himself and to reach the goal of 
what is absolutely right. 


GOD’S LAMPS 


A Few there are whose lips are sweet; 
There is no shadow in their eyes; 


Their arms are strong to bear us up, 


To toil and spend—for they are wise. 


A few there are who shine serene 
Above our cloudland wan and dim— 
God’s lamps hung high to show the way— 
For whom we all give thanks to Him. 


Marguerite Ogden Bigelow 
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REDFERN, ON VON TROMP, ALMOST FALLS FROM HIS HORSE, OWING TO BEING BUMPED BY 
PASADENA, WHO WON THE RACE . 


From a copyrighted photograph by Hemment, New Vork 


CURIOUS 


INCIDENTS OF THE 


RACE-TRACK 


ey (@OSePru Via 


FAMOUS American horse-owner, 

‘himself an amateur rider of no 

mean caliber, once said that the 
most fascinating chapter of the unwrit- 
ten history of the turf deals with inci- 
dents that pass unnoticed by the report- 
ers and the spectators of the “sport of 
kings.” ‘To see what transpires in a race 
from the moment when the _ barrier 
springs until the horses flash under the 
wire, it would be necessary to ride close 
behind the field, mounted on a speedy 
animal; and even then it would scarcely 
be possible to note all the curious things 
that may happen. Sometimes, of course, 
an unusual incident occurs within range 
of the eye, or of a good binocular ; but 
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more often it develops when the racers 
are far away from the grand stand and 
its eager throngs. 

Time and again, for instance, a good 
horse has been jostled off its legs, or 
bumped, or a jockey has been pocketed 
and prevented from getting his mount 
up with the van. One of the most 
notable cases of pocketing in recent years 
was that of Wool Winder in the Eng- 
lish Derby of last season, yet little was 
ever said about it. Until he reached 
Tattenham Corner, the colt was so 
hedged in that he was forced to stay 
with the rear brigade. ‘Then came the 
break, when the field straightened out 
for the finish. At this point Wool 
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Winder was some fourteen lengths to 
the bad, but when he was allowed to 
have his head he gained on the leaders 
at every stride, and shot into second 
place as Orby, the winner, staggered by 
the post. It was generally thought, 
from the strength Wool Winder showed 


for the study of lovers of the sport. 
A few such incidents, snapped on local 
courses, are dealt with here. 


A CASE OF ROUGH RIDING 


The engraving on page 491 shows the 
finish of the Nursery Handicap, for two- 





























A NECK-AND-NECK STRUGGLE BETWEEN BARBARY BELLE AND EDNA JACKSON—WHILE THE TWO 
LEADING JOCKEYS WATCHED EACH OTHER, THE THIRD HORSE, KEATOR, 
CAME UP AND WON THE RACE 


From a copyrighted photograth by Hemment, New York 


on the home-stretch, that had the race 
been a hundred yards farther he would 
have won; and he subsequently proved 
himself the best English three-year-old 
by winning the St. Leger and several 
other big stakes. 

In recent years, thanks to the camera, 
numerous odd situations, which would 
otherwise have been lost, have been saved 


year-olds, at Morris Park, on the 8th 
of October, 1904. On the inside is 
Pasadena, the winner; the second horse 
is Glorifier, and the third Von Tromp, 
with Redfern, his jockey, hanging on his 
neck. The horse to the left is Dan- 
delion. The event was run on the 
Eclipse Course, and it was marked by 
rough and foul riding from start to 
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A RIDERLESS HORSE—GARRETT, AFTER THROWING HIS JOCKEY, FINISHES THE RACE WITH THE 


REST OF 


THE FIELD 


From a copyrighted photograph by Hemment, New Vork 


finish, the wonder being that Pasadena 
was not disqualified. Glorifier, with a 
burden of one hundred and twenty-one 
pounds in the saddle, gave weight to 
everything, and should have won, had 
he not been interfered with. 

To begin with, the start was a poor 
one, ard there was a bungling scramble 
early in the fray, but the horses got 
clear of one another as they moved 
along. Facing the Withers Crossing, 
they were aligned across the track, and 
running about level. Here Agile, who 
was on the extreme outside, suddenly 
dashed in toward the center, and 
bumped Belle Strome, Dandelion, and 
Glorifier. ‘The last-named nearly went 
to his knees, and lost several lengths, 
but he struggled gamely on. 

Von Tromp, meanwhile, had the rail, 
and was doing well, until he, too, was 
overtaken by misfortune. Martin kept 
Pasadena going at his best gait, but a 
few lengths from the judges’ stand he 
swerved sharply to the rail, and pinched 
Von Tromp so hard that the latter near- 
ly went down. Redfern, Von Tromp’s 
jockey, received such a jar that he lost 
his seat, and only saved himself from 
falling by throwing his arms around 
the horse’s neck; and in this position 
the snapshot was taken. 

All this happened so quickly that few 


were aware of the real cause of Von 
‘Tromp’s trouble. Most of the spectators 
thought that the horse had stumbled, or 
trodden on a stone; and it was whis- 
pered that the judges did not see the 
collision, which surely should have 
earned a disqualification for Pasadena. 
The official placing at the finish was 
Pasadena by a nose from Glorifier, with 
Von Tromp third by three lengths. 
Dandelion was fourth by half a length, 
though the argle at which the photo- 
graph was taken makes it appear as if 
he was much farther away. 


AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY 


Another curious scene appears in the 
engraving on page 492, which shows six 
horses in the three-year-old race on the 
3d of May, last year, at Jamaica. Bar- 
bary Belle, ridden by Notter, and Edna 
Jackson, steered by Mountain, are in the 
lead, and racing stride for stride, while 
in the shadow of the pair is Slickaway. 
On the extreme right is Keator, ridden 
by Garner; the other two are Rye and 
Workmaid. Notter and Mountain did 
something often seen on the race-track, 
and almost always with the same result 
—that is, they raced close together in 
front and watched each other, never 
dreaming of trouble from another 
quarter. 
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Soon after the field steamed away 
from the barrier, Notter and Mountain 
cut out a fearful pace; and for some 
time both kept it up. Edna Jackson 
was first to show signs of feeling the 
gait, and when the head of the stretch 
was reached there was not much going 
left in her. All this time Garner was 
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lengthened. In the event, Garner fooled 
the talent, and demonstrated what can 
be got out of a mediocre horse if han- 
dled cleverly in a race. 

SOME STEEPLECHASE INCIDENTS 


The incident shown on page 493—- 
where a horse, after losing his rider, 





























A CLOSE AND EXCITING FINISH—ORACULUM, RED RIVER, AND ZAL (NO. 16) RACING PRACTICALLY 
LEVEL ON THE HOME-STRETCH, WITH SARACINESCA (NO. 12) 


ONLY A FEW 


FEET BEHIND 


From a catyrighted photograth by Hemment, New Vork 


on the rail with Keator; and as they 
spun by the turn he gained several 
lengths on the leading pair, who were 
away out on the track and running wide. 
Then, sizing up the position correctly, 
Garner boomed the old sprinter along in 
rare style, winning easily by four lengths 
from Barbary Belle, with Edna Jackson 
in third place by three lengths. 

In connection with this race, there 
was an instance of expert judgment 
going wrong. Jimmy McCormick, the 
ex-jockey, said that Keator could not 
win because he had the rail; and on the 
prophecy being whispered around, the 
odds against the horse immediately 


gallops along with the field and com- 
pletes the full distance—is rot an un- 
common occurrence on the steeplechase 
course. ‘This particular case was in the 
race for the Brook Cup, a_ three-mile 
handicap run at Belmont Park on Octo- 
ber 12, 1907. ‘The riderless horse is 
Garrett, who fell lightly at the second 
fence, sending his jockey spinning off 
his back, but quickly regained his pins 
and broke away after the field. In his 
mad career he scooted past some of the 
obstacles, jumped others, and dodged in 
and out among the other horses as they 
ran. As Gus Straus was about to chal- 
lenge Coligny on the run home, Gar- 
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rett crossed him, and spoiled whatever 
chance he had of being first. 

As Garrett was led into the paddock, 
a seeming expert was heard to say, for 
the benefit of the world at large: 

“My, if he hadn’t thrown his rider, 
he would have won sure!” 

The wiseacre was venting a com- 
mon illusion, having failed to consider 
that the riderless animal was lightened 
of about one hundred and fifty pounds 
—a handicap which means a good deal 
over a stretch of country. 


HOW HORSES LAND FROM A JUMP 


Another phase of the cross-country 
sport is shown in the engraving below, 
which illustrates the common mistake of 
riding over fence with too short stirrups. 
The horse in the lead, and about to land, 
is Blue Pigeon; the other is Gus Straus. 
As can be seen, both the riders are lean- 
ing too far forward, a method which 
throws the horse’s weight on his withers, 
and causes him to stumble on landing—- 
or, at any rate, to be slow in recovering 
his stride. With long stirrups, the rider 
can give his horse a good lift as he rises 
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at the take-off, and on landing he can 
throw his own shoulders back toward the 
animal’s loins: ‘This helps the horse to 
alight without much of a jar, and with- 
out the pause that is so noticeable in 
most of our steeplechasers. 

The best-schooled “chaser” goes from 
hind leg to hind leg over all his fences, 
and lands in just the same position as if 
after a stride. With such horses, a big 
jump simply means the omission of one 
stride, there being nothing lost either at 
the take-off or at the landing. A forci- 
ble demonstration of this style of fencing 
was seen about a year ago, when the 
English horse named John M. P. ap- 
peared on the New York courses. He 
simply galloped over the fences, his 
speed in passing’ through the air being 
even greater than when covering the 
same distance on the flat. The secret 
of this was that as John M. P. sailed 
over his jumps he gathered his hind legs 
under him, so that they were in the right 
position to hit the ground when he 
landed. Scarcely an American horse can 
be found to fence in such perfect style. 
Almost invariably our “chasers” land 




















OVER THE WATER-JUMP IN A STEEPLECHASE-—-THE LEADING HORSE, BLUE PIGEON, 


ILLUSTRATES THE STIFF POSITION 
LAND ON THEIR FORE LEGS AFTER A JUMP 


From a copyrighted photograth by Hemment, New York 


IN WHICH MOST STEEPLECHASERS 
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HOW A JOCKEY BECOMES ALMOST PART AND PARCEL OF HIS HORSE-——-NOTE EDDIE DUGAN’S 
POSITION AS HE CLINGS TO THE NECK OF THE LEADING HORSE, 
LAD OF LANGDON 


From a copyrighted photograth by Hemment, New York 














THE TWO EXTREMES OF A GALLOPING HORSE'S ACTION—-THE LEADER, HALIFAX, IS FULLY 
EXTENDED, WITH TWO FEET ON THE TRACK; THE OTHER HORSE, SUFFRAGE, HAS 
ALL FOUR FEET BUNCHED UNDER HIM, AFTER MAKING A SPRING 


From a copyrighted photegrath by Hemment, New York 
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on their fore legs, like Blue Pigeon, and 
a pause and a stumble follow. 


AN EXCITING FINISH 

A warm tussle on the home-stretch is 
shown in the illustration on page 494. 
The event is the first race at Gravesend 
on June 6 of last year. Oraculum, 
owned by George Odom, the former 
jockey, has the rail, and stretched out 
on the track are Red River, Zal, and 
Saracinesca, the respective jockeys being 
Radtke, Mountain, Schilling, and Miller. 
Saracinesca’s number — 12 — is plainly 
visible, and so is Zal’s—16. 

To judge from the position of Sara- 
cinesca’s legs, he is almost done for, and 
is dropping to a sort of straggling hand- 
gallop. Zal’s head, too, has a listless 
appearance, and lacks the aggressive 
look that marks the animal capable of 
a smashing finish. Both are evidently 
tired, and their jockeys are crouching as 
high as possible for the purpose of re- 
lieving the horses of weight. When the 
camera snapped, Oraculum, Red River, 
and Zal were practically level; but as 
they tore under the wire, the first-named 
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had it by a neck from Red River, who 
beat Zal by two necks. Saracinesca was 
half a length away in fourth place, and 
altogether it was a remarkably close 
finish. 

The upper engraving on page 496 
shows an extreme case of the jockey’s 
forward position. The leading horse is 
Lad of Langdon. Eddie Dugan, the 
little fellow riding him, is far out upon 
the animal’s neck, and looks almost as 
if he grew there. Some experts claim, 
and perhaps rightly, that during a race 
a good jockey becomes practically. part 
and parcel of his mount. It is certain 
that such a position minimizes the re- 
sistance of the air, and in a driving 
finish it may easily decide the question 
of victory or defeat. 

The lower engraving on the same page 
shows the two extremes of galloping 
action. Halifax, the leader, is fully ex- 
tended, with the opposite fore and hind 
legs on the ground. Suffrage, the other 
horse, is suspended in the air, just after 
making his spring. ‘The picture is a re- 
markable illustration of what the camera 
can do with fast-moving objects. 





LEAN 


HARD ON 


ME 


Lean hard on me, beloved. Thy frail feet— 
I kiss them!—some rough day may chance to meet 


Along thy careless path now roses strewn, 
A hidden thorn, a cruel, bruising stone. 


Lean hard on me. 


Thy roses dewy red, 
Red of thy morn’s first gladness, may be 


dead 


To-morrow, shattered, scattered on the wind, 
And withered thorns alone be left behind 


To wound thy glowing fingers, and dark rue 
Thrust into hands that only roses knew. 


Lean hard on me, beloved, all the way; 
Lean hard, for I would be thy staff, thy stay, 


Thy burden-bearer in life’s pilgrimage, 
Now in thy rosy youth and when gray age 


Sits on this brow I touch so lovingly. 
Lean hard on me, beloved, lean hard on me! 


Elizabeth May Montague 














ON THE HOTEL VERANDA 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


AUTHOR OF “A VILLAGE MUNCHAUSEN,” “A MAN OF IDEAS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


HE invalid whose hours were reg- 

| ulated for him by the doctor 

was already out on the veranda. 

He was pounced upon by the first of the 

matrons, who later rocked in a long line, 

distilling slow scandal over their fancy- 
work. 

“Oh, Mr. Mallory, were you here 
when they went by to the drawing of 
the nets? Which girl did Elliott White- 
* ley take?” 

He lent himself to her rapacious curi- 
osity with the patience which his en- 
forced sojourn among the knitters and 
gossipers had taught.him. She turned 
to greet another arrival triumphantly. 

“What did I tell you? Mr. Mallory 
says young Mr. Whiteley was with Miss 
Piccelli this morning! ” 

The other established herself in a 
rocking-chair near Mallory, and took out 
her crocheting. 

“Well, he took Helen Mason to the 
dance last night, anyhow. And _ his 
mother told me he spoke particularly 
about not liking girls to be so loud in 
their dress as some here.” 

“ Did she think he meant—” 

“Of course he meant Miss Piccelli’s 
red bathing-suit.” 

“ But he’s always in swimming with 
her!” 

“That’s because Helen Mason won’t 
do horrid, conspicuous things like div- 
ing from the end of the pier. Hush! 
Here comes Mrs. Whiteley.” 

There was a moment’s silence as the 
anxious-eyed woman with:a black knit 
shawl over her shoulders approached 
them. She greeted Mallory, inquired 
for his health with the conscientiousness 
due to a distant relationship, and passed 
on to the two beyond. 
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“Oh, I know he’s with Miss Piccelli 
again this morning,” she sighed, sinking 
into a chair and beginning to rock to 
and fro. ‘‘ And I went to bed so peace- 
ful last night, thinking that after taking 
Helen Mason to the dance—” Her flat 
little voice sharpened into impatience. 
“Helen can’t have any enterprise, or 
she’d have made an engagement with 
him then to take her somewhere this 
morning. When you've got a girl like 
that against you—and there’s no use talk- 
ing, men /ike that kind of a girl! Oh!” 
She had a shuddering vision of the fu- 
ture’s possibilities. “ Will you try to 
imagine poor Elliott’s taking that flaunt- 
ing, foreign, untidy creature into his first 
parish as the wife of the new rector?” 

The complete insignificance to which 
his ill-health had reduced him was in no 
way more forcibly brought home to Mal- 
lory than by the carelessness with which 
the matrons most interested in the little 
drama discussed its development, morn- 
ing after morning, in his presence. To 
them he was not a man, but an invalid; 
just as in the afternoons, when the young 
actors in the drama were accustomed to 
drop down by his chair and talk about 
themselves, he felt that their confidences 
came from their sense of the impassable 
barrier which lay between their youth 
and strength and his sickly middle age. 
He was beyond feeling any bitterness at 
this relegation to the ranks of those who 
do not count. He had expended all his 
bitterness in the year of misery which had 
followed his physical collapse in the 
midst of half-finished plans and hot am- 
bitions. He had attained, by now, a sort 
of apathy as to his fate. At moments 
he had glimpses of a still further achieve- 
ment in resignation, when he might cease 
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regretting so sorely the great works he 
had planned, and from which he was 
now cut off, and might come to be thank- 
ful that the profession of letters is one 
in which even a broken-down invalid 
may still do the odd jobs and pick up 
a scanty living. 

He had, however, not come to that yet. 
The best he could manage was to feel 
utterly remote from the stirring world of 
well and strong people, and to observe 
with a melancholy smile that the feeling 
was entirely reciprocal. His life at pres- 
ent was symbolical of all his future. He 
sat apart and watched from an incalcu- 
lable distance the sports, the love-ma- 
kings, the pleasures of others, his isola- 
tion enlivened only by the buzz of old 
women’s talk. 

After a time he saw Elliott Whiteley 
approaching. With an ironic smile at 
his rdle as announcer of the main events 
in the pantomime, he called the attention 
of his neighbors to ‘ 


these two young creatures struggling 
against the boisterous wind, 

A moment later a stout, masterful 
woman came heavily up the steps and 
joined the group on the veranda. She 
looked very red and triumphant. 

“Did you see that?”? She waved her 
hand after the disappearing couple. “I 
got Helen aside on the pier, and I told 
her she’d just got to do something! I 
said when I was a girl I wouldn’t have 
stood another girl’s snatching away my 
young man like that. The Piccelli’s hair 
was coming down, of course, and she was 
off in a corner putting it up. I told 
Helen now was her chance, and if she 
couldn’t fix things so that Elliott would 
be with her the rest of the morning it 
would be her own fault. They’ve gone 
off to play golf!” 

“Dear Mrs. Mason, how can I ever 
thank you!” Mrs. Whiteley’s voice 
fairly quavered in her gratitude. “If 





the fact that the 
handsome young fel- 





low was with Helen 





Mason. They bound- 
ed in their chairs 
with surprise, and 
one of them cried 
to Mrs. Whiteley: 








“Well, now how 
about Helen’s being 
so slow?” 

The two passed SESS S53 if 
the veranda, turning BOS 6 
their young faces, 
bright with exercise 
and the sea - breeze 
for a momentary 
greeting to their ob- 
servant elders. ‘The 
girl’s starched white 
skirt cracked in the 
wind like a flag, and 
she put up a brown 
hand to catch at her 
stiff sailor as it tilted 
sharply toa gust. Sit- 
ting in the breathless 
quiet of the shel- 
tered veranda, Mal- 
lory was pricked even 
through his listless- 
ness by unresigned 
envy at the sight of 
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there was only something 7 could do! 
I try to talk to Elliott, but you know 
how young men are!” 

“Oh, yes, you only drive them away 
if you try to talk them around!” 

“So now I just try to influence him— 
tactfully, without his noticing it, you 
know. I just drop little hints about 
what a dreadful hindrance an unsuitable 
marriage is to any man, and how it ruins 
the career of a young clergyman.” 


II 


MA tory had overheard some of these 
carefully tactful conversations between 
his cousins, mother and son; and al- 
though he felt as keenly as any one else 
the supreme folly of the young minis- 
ter’s liking for the pretty South Amer- 
ican, he had said to himself that that 
kind of talk was enough to drive a man 
into any folly. He smiled with the faint 
amusement which the spectacle of life 
afforded him nowadays, and slipped away 


into a light doze. When he awoke, the ~ 


veranda was deserted for the dining- 
room, whence a distant clatter told him 
that lunch was in progress. 

It was past the time for his usual 
noonday visitor. With the depressed cer- 
tainty of a man who feels himself hope- 
lessly unattractive, he decided that the 
whimsical creature had forgotten him. 
He sat up with a sigh, and was greeted 
by a laugh. 

“ Hush! Here I am, Mr. Mallory. I 
dropped down here on the floor, where 
your chair hides me, to wait till you woke 
u ar 

He looked down, smiling, at the 
gleaming amber heap of silken ruffles. 

“Why, they wouldn’t turn their heads 
to see whom I was talking to! I’m about 
as important as the rung to a chair.” 

She did not deny this estimate of his 
value, but said, with a laugh like a bird’s 
trill: 

“ But they would turn a million heads 
to see whom I am talking to, wouldn’t 
they?” 

“Ah, but if they saw you talking to 
me, they’d look away again. It would 
be as if they had caught you asleep.” 

“And they would hurry and _ tell 
Helen Mason to clutch at Mr. Whiteley 
while she had the chance, wouldn’t 
they?” 
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“Oh, that’s why you want to keep s 
carefully hidden, is it?” 

There came over the girl a curious 
change which he had noticed before 
whenever she was moved. Her emotion, 
whatever it was, always so overflowed 
and penetrated her that she seemed to 
sparkle with it to her finger-tips. She 
sprang up now, sparkling with resent- 
ment. 

“No, that is not why I want to keep 
hidden! And I don’t want to be hidden, 
anyhow. What made you think such a 
horrid thing of me?” 

She sat down in the most conspic- 
uous place near him, spreading her bright 
ruffles to their utmost, and looking an- 
grily askance at him out of long, dark 
eyes. 

“T thought it because you said so,” 
said the invalid, smiling. 

“You knew I didn’t mean it—not that 
way!” 

“I know there’s no reasonableness in 
you.” 

“T should hope not!” she answered, 
still breathing hard and compressing her 
red lips. 

The American laughed outright for 
the first time in months. 

“Why, you’re like a woman out of a 
book! It’s no wonder you turn the heads 
of poor young clergymen! ” 

“Oh, pshaw! Who cares for—” 

“Yes, of course,” he mocked her. 
“Who cares for—” 

“Mr. Mallory!” She spoke very 
seriously in a fluting contralto. “If you 
tease me any more I’ll be furious! Any- 
body would think I was a child!” 

“No, only that I am a sick old man.” 

She did not contradict him, digging 
at the toe of her high-heeled shoe with 
the point of a very much ruffled parasol. 
She ignored his last remark with the in- 
nocently cruel absorption of youth in its 
own affairs, and spoke with a tremolo 
in her voice which was new to him: 

“Please, Mr. Mallory, I want to ask 
you something. I haven’t a soul to tell 
me things but my old great-uncle, and 
you know he doesn’t care what I do so 
long as I don’t bother him. I overheard 
Mrs. Mason and your cousin, Mrs. 
Whiteley, talking about me last night. I 
couldn’t get away before I heard:a little. 
Why am I such a dreadful person for 
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anybody to like? I’m not a real for- 
eigner—I’ve always been to school here. 
I’m an American, if I’m not a Yankee. 
What’s the reason?” 

She arched dark eyebrows at him plain- 
tively. Mallory burned with indignation 
at the poisoned tongues which had re- 
duced her bright, exotic unconsciousness 
to this pathetic pass, and with alarm 
at the naiveté of a girl who could thus 
open her heart to a man and a stranger. 
He hesitated in desperate uncertainty, 
feeling himself thrust into the position 
of father confessor long before he had 
acquired the wisdom for it; but he was 
spared further anxiety by the appearance, 
from the other side, of his young cousin 
Elliott. 

The girl wheeled about and darted away 
like a dragon-fly down the steps and along 
the board platform, followed eagerly by 
the young man. 


III 


MALtory, left alone, reflected drearily 
that fate had rarely arranged a more 
ironic turn of events than that his correct, 
unimpassioned, amiable cousin should fall 
in with the most unsuitable woman in 























all the world, and that she should be so 
irresistibly the kind to take a boy’s fancy. 

Mrs. Whiteley came out on the veran- 
da, caught sight of the fleeing couple, 
and sank down dejectedly. 

“ After a whole morning with Hel- 
en!” she wailed. 

“Perhaps, if Helen would run away 
once in a while—” suggested Mallory. 

“Oh, she’s done everything!” said the 
young man’s mother, conscientiously giv- 
ing the girl her due. 

‘““ Miss Piccelli has money in her own 
right, I hear,” he said in sardonic conso- 
lation. 

“That only makes it all the worse. 
You can imagine how snippy and inde- 
pendent she would be to any suggestions 
or advice! Qh, it’s dreadful! If he does 
—he’ll simply have to give up the min- 
istry!” 

Mallory rose to go to his lunch. 

“Oh, perhaps people wouldn’t think 
her so queer!” he said. 

“A girl who’s always overdressed, and 
never neat! I wonder if she thinks a 
large, white safety-pin showing below 
her belt is an ornament? I never saw 
her without one.” 


Sia ate anita seamnaatasnais. online Aeciaee seacieeeeee eee 
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As he lounged along, smiling at this 
last criticism, Mallory’s attention was 
called to the masterpiece of neatness as 
to belt and skirt achieved by the lady 
who was entering the dining-room ahead 
of him. When he recognized above it 
the calm profile of Helen Mason, he said 
aloud: 
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“Yes, indeed!” she murmured 
vaguely. 

Mallory broke into a somewhat bitter 
laugh. 

“You are made to be a minister’s 
wife!” he said. 

The girl’s clear, tanned skin did not 
redden. 

















‘OH, COUSIN HORACE, ELLIOTT'S FIRST CALL HAS COME!” 


“Oh, of course!” 

She turned. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Mallory! Let’s sit to- 
gether.” 

As they unfolded their napkins, Miss 
Mason remarked: 

“How do you feel this morning, Mr. 
Mallory? I hope the noise of the dance 
last night didn’t keep you awake. I 
thought about you every time the music 
was loud.” 

What was left of Mallory’s old, keen, 
worldly self recognized the perfunctory 
ring of these phrases, but his invalid 
soul, starving in the cold depths of iso- 
lation, caught greedily at the bare hook. 
He began to tell her about the curious 
irregularity of his nights, how sometimes 
he could not sleep when there was no 
noise, and yet at other times— He was 
aware that she was not listening to him, 
though she looked up brightly when he 
paused. 





“Why, what a funny idea! What 
ever made you think of such a thing?” 

When they had finished, she went out 
with him to the veranda and helped him 
to establish himself in his long chair. He 
thanked her dutifully, although a mo- 
ment later he was really touched by the 
wistfulness in her clear eyes as she looked 
up and down the empty platform. She 
talked steadily and sensibly about all 
kinds of subjects, and he was grateful 
to her when he found that she had made 
one of his long hours slip by. 

At least, he reproached himself for not 
being more grateful to her, and fell into 
musing upon the perversity of man, as 
exemplified not only in young Whiteley’s 
mad flight after foolishly fluttering ruf- 
fles when perfectly adjusted belts waited 
for him at home, but in his own coldness 
under the thoughtful ministrations of 
the owner of the belt. In his case it 
made no difference, but in his cousin’s it 
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meant ruining a promising career and 
breaking his mother’s heart. He did 
think that, considering all that depended 
upon Elliott’s choice, and the sacrifices 
his family had made to give him a start, 
the boy ought to have the manliness to 
run away from temptation. 


IV 


In the long, slow days and weeks 
which followed, it became more and more 
apparent that at least half of the young 
minister’s running was in exactly the op- 
posite direction. For Mallory, sitting re- 
mote and cheerless in his chair in the sun, 
the thing went forward like the acts of 
a play constructed on the French classic 
principle of having nothing happen on 
the stage. He saw little of the action, 
but from the revelations—both inten- 
tional and unsuspected—of the actors 
he gathered that only some slight ex- 
ternal event was needed to precipitate the 
crisis. ‘The young man was silent and 
moody, and the girls, each according to 
her temperament, showed the strain. 

Both of them seemed to have adopted 
the invalid as a safe and silent person 
for their half-expressed, plaintive confi- 
dences, and both had insisted that he 
should dispense with their surnames. It 
was as “ Helen” and “ Annunziata,” now, 
that he addressed them in tones which 
he felt had the true grandfatherly ring. 
His interest in the outcome of events, ap- 
parently so close at hand, grew painful. 
Annunziata, with her pretty petulances 
and remorseful penances, her causeless 
laughter and equally causeless tears, 
wrung his heart with sympathy; while 
Helen, paler every day, put on a dig- 
nified self-control which made him cry 
out again that she was created by Provi- 
dence for the role which was being 
denied her. 

One day his doctor electrified him, 
and made him, for a moment, think of 
himself again in the way he had so pain- 
fully unlearned, by saying that his so- 
journ by the sea had done wonders for 
him, and that all he needed to restore 
him to tolerable health was a keen in- 
terest in something. 

“Ah, I have that to an extent that 
keeps me awake nights!” he cried, and 
lightly sketched the events which were 
leading up to an unknown dénouement. 


“ Pshaw!” said the doctor. ‘ You 
don’t want an old woman’s interest in 
something through a telescope. You want 
to get into a drama of your own!” 

Mallory relapsed at once into his usual 
sardonic melancholy. He looked down 
at his nerveless hands, and indicated his 
cavernous eyes and sunken cheeks. 

“I’ve just the get-up of a hero, haven’t 
I, with my empty pockets and romantic 
aspect?” 

“Oh, you’re a poet, and that’s always 
romantic.” 

“T hope to learn to be a philosopher, 
and that’s never romantic.” 

He found, later, that his philosophiz- 
ings about the matter foremost in his 
mind were shared by Mrs. Whiteley, and 
that she, as well as he, had foreseen the 
importance of the first external event. 
She came out to him hurriedly one morn- 
ing, very pale. 

“Oh, Cousin Horace, Elliott’s first 
call has come! It’s one of the oldest and 
most conservative parishes in New Eng- 
land. He leaves to-morrow, so to-day 
will decide things. Won’t you say some- 
thing to him—advise him?” 

Mallory refused in a panic, refused 
again in anger at her importunity, and 
finally yielded to her tears. 

“Tt won’t do a bit of good, you know,” 
he said. 

“Oh, it may save him!” broke in 
Elliott’s mother. ‘And I shall always 
feel that we did all we could!” 

At noon Annunziata bore down on 
him, sparkling with animation, her cheeks 
flushed, singing like a lark. 

“T’ve had an inspiration to get you 
to one of our doings,” she cried, “ and 
you mustn’t refuse! We’re going to have 
a bonfire party to celebrate poor Mr. 
Whiteley’s going away, and you’re to be 
guest of honor.” 

“I don’t know what a bonfire party 
is, my dear,” he answered. 

She swung herself up to the rail of 
the veranda, and sat twinkling her little 
feet, her face cast into a pearly shadow 
by the drooping brim of her white hat, a 
torn ruffle of her parasol fluttering in 
the wind like a brisk little flag. 

“The bonfire is to be right below the 
veranda, on the sand, and you can sit 
and look at us through the railing. You 
will come, won’t you?” 
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“T’ll look on as usual,” he conceded 
to her. 

She executed a pirouette of exultation, 
light as thistle-down, and darted away. 
Mallory sat silently looking out to sea, a 
grim smile on his lips to feel his heart 
beating faster. He slowed it down to 
its usual languid pulse by wondering if 
her brightnéss came from an early and 
decisive interview with Elliott. He de- 
cided, suddenly, that under no circum- 
stances would he “speak” to that young 
man. 

Helen Mason came down the veranda, 
her calm face even paler than usual. 

“T suppose of course you’re coming 
to the bonfire party this evening?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with her gentle 
smile. ‘‘ We must do all we can to make 
Mr. Whiteley’s last—” To his dismay 
and her utter confusion, she found that 
she had overestimated her strength in 
trying to speak Elliott’s name carelessly. 
Her voice broke, her lips quivered, and 
the shamed eyes with which she implored 
his silence before she turned away were 
full of tears. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mallory, 
horror-stricken. He foresaw a relent- 
lessly tragic climax to the summer’s 
drama, no matter how it ended. 
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He saw none of the three until eve- 
ning, though tocsins and alarums rang 
about him all the afternoon. It was vari- 
ously reported that Whiteley was swim- 
ming with Annunziata, that he was play- 
ing golf with Heleri, and there. was even 
a wild rumor that he had taken them 
both out canoeing on the inlet. It was 
an exciting afternoon. Mallory alter- 
nately decided to keep his promise to 
Mrs. Whiteley and to break it. As he 
swung violently from one to another of 
these conflicting decisions, he was quite 
tired out when evening came, and sat 
on the veranda deserted by every one 
else, drooping and depressed. 

Elliott took the seat beside him with 
a murmur of greeting, and leaned back 
in silence. Apparently the day had tired 
him, too. Finally he said, with a little 
embarrassment : 

‘““Ah—er—there is something I have 
to tell you. Helen wanted you to know, 
though it is to be a secret from every- 
body else for a while yet, she says. 
We’re engaged, Helen and I—just since 
this afternoon.” 

“My dear fellow!” cried Mallory, his 
heart hammering in his throat, “ con- 
gratulations, a thousand times congratu- 
lations! You have a pearl. But see 
here, you must persuade Helen to let 








‘you CAN SIT AND LOOK AT US THROUGH THE RAILING.” 
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you tell your poor 
mother at once.” 

“Why ‘poor’? ” que- 
ried her son. 

“Don’t you realize 
how distractedly anx- 
ious she has been about 
you?” 

“ Anxious? ” 

The intonation rang 
false to Mallory’s ear. 

“Oh, come, you know 
as well as anybody that 
she’s been half-crazy for 
fear you would lose your 
head about Annunziata 
Piccelli.” 

The young man spoke 
with a grave note of 
shocked surprise and 
injured pride: 

“She didn’t think I 
was serious about that, 
did she?” 

“T’d like to know 
how she could think 
anything else!” Mal- 
lory amazed himself by 
the sudden heat with 
which he answered. 
“You've done nothing 
all summer but—” 

“Why, I should think anybody who 
knew me could have told that I was 
just amused by her bright, odd ways, 
that’s all—a little harmless summer pleas- 
ure. How could I be so foolish, so in- 
sane, as to think of putting such a child- 
ish, undisciplined, volatile creature into 
the grave responsibilities and sacred 
duties of a minister’s wife? It’s all 
very well to have fun with that kind 
of a girl, but when it comes to choosing 
a helpmate for life, any sensible man 
would look elsewhere. Now, Helen 
—she’s a perfect model for what I 
need!” 

Mallory’s voice, very faint, broke in 
upon this monologue. 

“Elliott, will you do something for 
me? ”’ 

“Why, yes, Cousin Horace.” 

“ Go away—go away—now, at once!” 

“Why, yes, Cousin Horace, if you are 
tired.” 

He spoke with a good-humored tol- 
erance of the whims of a sick man, which 


























‘*GO AWAY—GO AWAY - NOW, AT ONCE!” 


brought a snarl of protest from the man 
he was obliging. 


V 


WHEN he sat alone in the dark, Mal- 
lory was quite silent, gripping the arms 
of his chair. He was characterizing the 
eminently sensible and prudent remarks 
he had just heard in words whose blast- 
ing fury was not in the least modified 
by the fact that he had seriously con- 
sidered using very similar arguments to 
urge upon his canny young kinsman the 
action that Elliott had taken of his own 
accord. 

‘““Do young men have no blood in their 
veins nowadays?” he asked himself 
fiercely. “ The complacent young puppy 
talked like a fat, cowardly merchant of 
fifty!” 

And Annunziata, who could not hide 
the swiftest of her ever-changing moods, 
to what sure inferno of humiliating pity 
would her transparent misery betray her! 
He struck his fist upon the arm of his 
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chair and groaned aloud as he realized 
that it was misery from which no one 
could save her. 

A rustle of silk and a half-sob an- 
swered him. 

“Oh, what is it, Mr. Mallory? 
you in pain? Are you worse?” 

He felt for the girl’s hand in the dark, 
and carried the cold little fingers to his 
lips. She was trembling, and he sudden- 
ly felt that the truest balm that he could 
find for this unworldly spirit would be 
a sympathy as frank as her pathetically 
open sorrow. 

“Ves, I am in pain, dear child—about 
you.” 

An indescribable warm exhalation of 
youth told him that she leaned closer to 
him. 

“Tn pain about me?” 

His heart contracted with a savage 
pang that took away his breath. He was 
losing his head, impotent, poverty-strick- 
en scribbler that he was. He must speak 
quickly. 

“T can’t find words to tell you. 


Are 


I’m 
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afraid of offending you. I know it can 
do no good, but I want you to know that 
there is one man who—” 

And then, with a rush, it was all over. 
He did not know whether it was An- 
nunziata who was weeping for joy on 
his breast, or whether the sobs which 
shook him were his own. The stars 
reeled over the quiet sea, the earth rocked 
under him, he held Annunziata in his 
arms, felt her own about his neck, and 
heard her speaking words which came 
to him like something from a beautiful, 
incredible dream. 

“What do you mean, Annunziata, 
what do you mean?” he cried. 


“Oh, I thought you would never 
speak!” she reproached him. “I 


thought there must be something the 
matter—”’ 

“ But—but Elliott Whiteley?” 

That he could remember the name 
seemed to prove to him that he was not 
in a golden delirium. 

“ That silly boy? Why, I refused him 
this morning!” said Annunziata. 





WHEN SPRING IS PAST 


BeELoveD, hear me! 
Forsake me not because the spring is past. 
Our love should last 
More long than nature’s mating season; 
The birds that in the spring and fall migrate 
May separate, 
But they are birds, and they must go for reason 
They follow at the welcome of the sun, 
And when he views them coldly, they pass on 
To where he gives them greeting. 
You and I 
Are sheltered from the moods of wind and sky, 
And know them fleeting. 


And shall love weary? 
The autumn nights and days are very fair; 
E’en winter bare 


Must bring some sort of winter 
To which in winter-time we are 


pleasure 
inclined, 


Changing our mind, 
Although we know it not, to nature’s measure. 
I call thee not by that seductive charm 
Once biding in the’ shelter of my arm, 
The noon of love expressing ; 
Though this may cease, 


Thy need will be a haven. 


I, thy peace, 


Shall be thy blessing! 





Mary L. Bray 








INTIMATE TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 
THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


BY HARRY THURSTON 


PECK 


XII—THE BOOKS THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD OWN 


T is a pedantic and unprofitable sort 
| of thing to assert that there is any 
particular collection of books which 
everybody ought to read. Of course, 
everybody ought to read as much as pos- 
sible, because, as Bacon said, “ Reading 
maketh a full man.” But just what any 
individual ought to read is a question 
which no one can determine for him. In 
literature, as elsewhere, one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison; or, rather, I 
might say that what is highly pleasing 
and profitable to one man may be abso- 
lutely dull and utterly unprofitable to 
another. Tastes in reading differ as 
naturally as do tastes in eating, in 
amusement, or in the practical affairs of 
life. It is safe to say that no book which 
is read with avidity fails to give out 
something to him who reads it. On the 
other hand, whatever one is forced to 
read is read almost’in vain. 

Those who prepare lists of the “ fifty 
best books” or of the “hundred best 
books” are really preparing lists of the 
books which are possibly best for them- 
selves. Whether they are best for any- 
body else, much less for everybody else, 
is a very doubtful matter. Mr. William 
Dean Howells, in his literary confes- 
sions, has told the whole truth, which 


matured experience will thoroughly con- 
firm: 


For my own part, I believe I have never 
got any good from a book that I did not 
read lawlessly and wilfully, merely because 
I wanted to read it; and I here make bold 
to praise that way of doing. The book 
which you read from a sense of duty, or 
because from any reason you must, does 
not commonly make friends with you. 
Little of the book read for a purpose stays 
with the reader. 

The reading that does one good, and last- 
ing good, is the reading that one does for 
pleasure, and simply and_ unselfishly, as 
children do. Art will still withhold herself 
from thrift; and she does well, for noth- 
ing but love has any right to her. 


This is the very essence of wisdom. 
The pursuit of literature can never be a 


duty. Unless it be a pleasure it will 
become unprofitable and stale. Read 
whatever you enjoy the most. Read 


according to the mood of the moment. 
Read for the sheer joy of it. It is in 
this way that, little by little, you will 
gradually come to have critical standards 
without ever having dreamed that you 
were doing anything of the kind. 

The boy, or the man who is mentally 
immature, loves stories of pure action. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the twelfth and concluding article of a series discussing in a 





familiar way the best modern and classical books, some knowledge of which is absolutely in- 
dispensable to educated men and women, and to any one who would associate with intelligent 
people of the world. The following papers have already appeared: ‘‘The Novels of Charles 
Dickens” (August, 1907); ‘‘Sappho,” by Daudet (September); ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” by Haw- 
thorne (October); Homer's ‘‘Odyssey"" (November); ‘‘Jane Eyre," by Charlotte Bronté 
(December); ‘‘ The Short Stories of Edgar Allan Poe” (January, 1908) ; ‘‘M. Lecog,” by Gaboriau 
(February) ; ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” by Thackeray (March); ‘‘The Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson” 
(April) ; ‘‘ Anna Karénina," by Tolstoy (May); and ‘‘ The Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson” (June). 
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Probably, then, he will begin with dime 


novels and sensational tales. But after 
a time he will half consciously feel the 
need of something different from these. 
He will wish to get some insight into the 
character which lies behind the action. 
Later still, if he keeps on, he will subor- 
dinate action to character. 

Gradually, too, his ear will become 
conscious of the difference between 
rough - hewn sentences and those which 
are made musical by cadence and rhythm. 
Perhaps, again, at first the crudest sort 
of poetry will be the only kind for which 
he cares. But here, too, if he reads for 
pleasure, the source of pleasure will pres- 
ently become a finer and a nobler one. 

Naturally, each man and each wom- 
an has a different manner of develop- 
ment. Some will reach the limit of their 
literary capacity very soon. Others will 
go on mentally expanding and forever 
acquiring new tastes and the power of 
seeing new beauties. But, as I said be- 
fore, nothing that you read for pleasure 
is devoid of value. If it were not too 
egotistical, I could relate many stories 
of how the reading of some apparently 
worthless book, or some odd and obsolete 
old pamphlet, has in the course of time 
proved to have left me with a bit of vir- 
gin gold such as the miner finds to be the 
precious residuum of a mass of slag and 
dross. 


THE BOOKS THAT ONE SHOULD OWN 


But while it is presumptuous to tell 
any one that he is absolutely bound to 
read this book or the other, it is not pre- 
sumptuous to say that there are certain 
books which every one should own. One 
reads at random according to his indi- 
vidual taste; but there are books as to 
whose value every one is practically 
agreed. The books that you read are 
like the casual acquaintances whom you 
ask to dinner. The books that you own 
and keep are like those very special per- 
sons whom you might ask to come and 
make their home with you forever. 

Not long ago, a writer in one of our 
periodicals called attention to the small- 
ness of the sums which even wealthy 
persons pay for books. The man who 


will spend from ten to twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year on automobiles and 
horses would think himself extravagant 
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if he spent a few hundred dollars every 
year for books. When one’s income is 
quite limited, the purchase of books is 
not a usual thing. Perhaps only a few 
volumes are placed upon the shelves each 
year. All the more reason, then, for ex- 
ercising care in the choice of what one 
buys. Every book should represent 
something that is.very good of its own 
kind. 

This does not mean that one should 
purchase what are called the “ masters” 
only; or, on the other hand, that he 
should purchase books which for the 
moment have given him pleasure. It 
may sound odd, but I think that the vol- 
umes which one intends to own should 
not necessarily be the books which he 
will read and often reread. They 
should rather represent an intellectual 
nucleus—a collection upon which to fall 
back when necessary, for stimulation or 
for actual mental needs. 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOKS OF FICTION 


Into such a collection, comparatively 
few works of fiction ought to enter. 
Fiction is really the most important 
form of literature that we now possess. 
It is the literature of democracy. It 
teaches and amuses and stimulates the 
imagination ; but, at the same time, it is 
produced in such quantities as to make 
it almost impossible for any one to 
choose from it the works which should be 
kept upon one’s shelves. Here, more 
than anywhere else, comes in the per- 
sonal side of the question. I always 
pity those who, in getting together their 
small private libraries, buy at one swoop 
complete sets of Dickens and Thackeray 
and Scott and George Eliot and other 
standard writers. As a matter of fact, 
only three or four volumes by each of 
these authors are seriously important. It 
is quite enough to have the most typical 
works. Thus of Scott, if your shelves 
contain ‘ Ivanhoe,” ‘Guy Mannering,” 
“ Kenilworth,” ‘Quentin Durward,” 
and “ Rob Roy,” you have the cream of 
all his fiction; and so with Dickens, 
if you own the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
“David Copperfield,” ‘“ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” and “ Great Expectations,” you 
can let the rest remain unpurchased. If 
you have occasion to read the others, they 
can be had quite easily from a library. 














BOOKS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


Of Thackeray, one should own “ Vanity 
Fair,” ‘“ Pendennis,” and ‘Henry Es- 
mond.” George Eliot may give you 
“ Middlemarch” and ‘“‘ The Mill on the 
Floss.” These are really quite enough. 

And so it is with other authors. 
Choose one or two typical works of each, 
and let the rest remain unpurchased. 
Thus Balzac’s ‘ Pére Goriot,” Daudet’s 
“Sappho,” Flaubert’s ‘ Madame _ Bo- 
vary,” and Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misér- 
ables” show all the tendencies and the 
moods of modern French fiction. Tol- 
stoy’s ‘“‘ Anna Karénina” and Turgénev’s 
“Diary of a Sportsman” reveal the 
genius of that great race “ which has, 
more than any other, fully and freely 
uttered human nature without either 
false pride, or false shame in its naked- 
ness.” There is no fiction in German 
which matters much, nor, for northern 
readers, any in Italian. I should not 
think it a very great omission if even 
“Don Quixote” were not among the 
books which one cared to own. 

Reverting to England, there are some 
single novels which cannot well be put 
aside — Defoe’s ‘“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ and 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre.” Quite singly 
also would one choose, among American 
novels, Cooper’s ‘Spy,’ Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” and Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” A touch of the 
Orient would be imparted by “ The 
Arabian Nights,’ and also by that very 
wonderful work of Kipling’s entitled 
“Rim.” 

THE BEST WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY 


Biography is one of the most impor- 
tant literary forms. In it the personal 
element stands out very strongly, and the 
history of an individual is often a history 
of the age in which he lived, and whose 
forces were summed up in his personality 
and his career. Thus, for example, 
Rose’s ‘‘ Napoleon” is one of the best 
books about that remarkable man who 
was almost more than man. So, too, I 
should recommend Froude’s ‘ Cesar,” 
partizan though it be, and Wheeler’s 
“Alexander the Great,” and Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great,’ and Busch’s 
“Bismarck,” and Hay and_ Nico- 
lay’s “ Lincoln.” Of another sort are 
Cellini’s ‘ Letters,’ Rousseau’s ‘ Con- 
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fessions,” Franklin’s ‘“ Autobiography,” 
Boswell’s “Johnson,” and Morley’s 
“Gladstone.” Plutarch’s “ Lives” is a 
book that has fascinated readers for 
nearly twenty centuries, and which will 
never cease to charm. Coleridge’s 
“Table Talk” is full of things which 
are at once attractive and profound. 
For biographies of musicians, Mr. Dole’s 
“Famous Composers” is full of inter- 
esting anecdotes and facts, and Mrs. 
Bolton’s ‘“ Famous Artists’? has some- 
what the same scope concerning the 
masters of the graphic and plastic arts. 
One may add to this list as much as he 
pleases ; for good biography is often quite 
as interesting as fiction and leads us along 
the paths of other men’s experience. 


WORKS ON HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Universal histories are never satis- 
factory, because they attempt to crowd 
too much material within too small a 
space. Any recent history of Greece 
and any recent history of Rome may be 
chosen for a collection, and it would be 
well to have some such book as Lanci- 
ani’s “Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries,’ in order to get 
a picture of what that wonderful city 
was really like, from its palaces to its 
police-stations. The mysterious period 
of the Middle Ages is well revealed in 
the book of Professor G. B. Adams. 

As a rule, however, one should limit 
his collection to histories which have to 
do mainly with modern times. ‘Thus, 
while one ought to have J. R. Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People,” 
it should be supplemented by McCarthy’s 
“Short History of Our Own Times,” 
which contains a great deal that is of 
interest to Americans. Apart from 
school histories of the United States, 
there is practically only one completed 
work which in one volume extends from 
prehistoric America to the Presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt. This is Elson’s “ His- 
tory of the United States,” to which one 
might add “The United States in Our 
Own Time,” by Andrews. The most 
complete history of the exciting period 
from 1850 until 1877 is the magnificent 
book by Rhodes, the writing of which 
occupied him for twenty years. 

Side by side with books on American 
history, one should have the compact 
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little volume on “‘ American Politics,” by 
Professor Johnston, which is exceedingly 
convenient for reference. Books on po- 
litical economy may best be selected ac- 
cording to one’s individual views; but 
for a general survey of the principles of 
sociology, ‘The Elements of Sociol- 
ogy,’ by Professor Giddings, is safely 
to be commended. 

With regard to the history of foreign 
countries, one may buy a few or many 
books, according to the dictates of his 
taste, but there is one moderate-sized 
volume which it is important for every 
one to have, and that is “ The Recon- 
struction of Europe,” by Murdoch, 
which gives a very clear and fascinating 
account of how Europe has been made 
over since 1850. Fuller in detail is 
Fyffe’s “‘ History of Modern Europe.” 


A SELECTION OF POETRY AND ESSAYS 


Perhaps few people in these days sit 
down and read poetry in long stretches ; 
yet my experience leads me to think that 
there exists a very keen appreciation 
among all classes of people for the most 
striking things in verse. Single stanzas, 
or single lines, are continually cropping 
up in conversation ; and many short and 
familiar poems are reread with perpetual 
pleasure. Furthermore, there are some 
poets to whose works one desires often 
to refer in order to verify quotations. 
Therefore, every one should own the 
plays of Shakespeare, and a copy of 
Tennyson—excluding his dramas—and 
of Longfellow; since these last two poets 
have enriched the speech of every-day 
life with hundreds of precious gems of 
thought. 

For the rest, it is well to possess a few 
good anthologies which contain the very 
finest gold of the world’s famous poetry, 
especially that of the English-speak- 
ing world. ‘Thus, there is Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” and _ Collins’s 
“Treasury of Poetry,” which include 
the best things of English writers since 
the time of Chaucer, and there is Page’s 
“ British Poets of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” for modern English writers. Mr. 
Stedman’s “ American Anthology” is an 
admirably arranged and indexed guide 
to the poets of our own country. 

The essay is a peculiarly fascinating 
form of reading, because in it there is 
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always so much self-revelation. Mon- 
taigne’s essays have been well translated 
into English, and represent fineness of 
form and a genial personality. Francis 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays” are a mine of prac- 
tical wisdom, shrewd sense, and pro- 
found philosophy, expressed’ in quaint 
and forcible diction; but, in the main, 
it is preferable to own the essays writ- 
ten in more modern times—for instance, 
those of Emerson, of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and some, at least, of those 
by: Matthew Arnold. A few years ago 
there was published in an English trans- 
lation a selection of the most famous 
““Pensées”” of that remarkable Swiss, 
Frédéric Amiel, many of which are 
startling in their deep reach into human 
nature. James Russell Lowell’s ‘“ My 
Study Windows,” is a small volume, yet 
almost every paragraph in it shows 
thought and taste and wisdom. 


A LIBRARY OF SEVENTY BOOKS 


According to one’s means and inclina- 
tions, the books that have been here 
mentioned may be regarded either as a 
nucleus for a library, or as_ consti- 
tuting a very carefully selected library 
in themselves. It would be a very small 
library—one of less than seventy books, 
or about one hundred volumes in all— 
and yet there would be nothing in it that 
could well be spared. It represents the 
irreducible minimum of the books that 
one should own. After all, the great 
thing is not to have read a large number 
of books vaguely, but to be closely inti- 
mate with a few books—to know them 
well, to extract from them everything 
which they have to give. I should re- 
gard a person as having had an excellent 
classical training if only he knew thor- 
oughly and fully the work of Horace, 
or one of the great Homeric epics, or six 
plays of Euripides. In like manner a 
sympathetic and really adequate appre- 
ciation of a very few significant books 
in English will make of any one a well- 
read man. 

Read what you will; but place upon 
your book-shelves, which ought to be a 
sort of sanctuary of the mind, only those 
works which can never stale and which 
have always something new to teach. To 
own them is an outward sign of culture. 
To know them is a liberal education. © 
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ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


HEN I started out on my 

\) \ regular daily tramp, in short 

skirt and stout boots, I little 
thought that— 

To be sure, an afternoon walk in 
Clovertop was rot without excitenient. 
I could stop at the post-office to see if 
there was a letter, which there never 
was. I could buy some needles or thread, 
which I did not want. Passing through 
the village street, I might pause to ask 
the exact state of Mrs. Dodd’s rheuma- 
tism. Out on the country road the pos- 
sibilities of adventure were not ex- 
hausted. What if Farmer Toppan’s 
cross dog were loose? I might even 
come on a cow in the way! In the 
spring, I could look for the first hepatica 
and the first robin. In the fall, to watch 
for the more brilliantly stained leaves to 
bear back with one was an occupation. 
Still, the quest for vernal buds or the 
collection of autumnal foliage did not 
quite satisfy the longings of a soul pant- 
ing for life and emotions. 

My researches in the volumes of the 
Clovertop Library told me that there 
was something else—places where some- 
thing was doing. I knew that there was 
a great world beyond, where girls ran 
into danger and were run away with; 
where there were hairbreadth escapes 
and harebrained rescues. I wanted to 
be thrilled, but the lateness of the after- 
noon train, as I crossed the railroad 
track, was the only agitating question 
to present itself. I was searching for 
trouble—seas of it—in which to battle, 
and I only got mud-puddles. I-longed 
for alarums and excvrsions, and there 
was nothing to which I could look for- 
ward, except tennis and Sunday-school 
picnics. 








Our grandmothers might have been 
content to take care of the canary. 
Everything was not brought under a 
girl’s nose in those times. She was not 
able to read and hear constantly of what 
was going on about her, of what was 
happening to other girls where things 
did happen. As for myself, I wanted 
to eat the canary. I wished to kick over 
the traces. 

With my limited opportunities, one 
might conclude that my demands would 
have been small. Not in the least! I 
was determined to have the most and 
the best; and after due reflection I con- 
cluded that I could only find my ideal 
in a war correspondent. That was the 
only sufficiently picturesque character 
which the present day had to offer. I 
had read of MacGahan’s adventures in 
the Kyril Khum desert. I remembered 
Archibald Forbes’s wonderful night ride 
in Zululand. I knew of the exploits of 
the later heroes. The doings of a cer- 
tain James Doyers interestéd me _ par- 
ticularly. I had followed him, by his 
letters, all over the world. I read eager- 
ly everything he had written. Some of 
his descriptions I knew by heart. 

Where was I to find arything of the 
like in Clovertop? I was wasting my 
life. I was twenty-one, and any girl 
ought to be able to have something to 
remember—or forget—by that time. 

I set out that afternoon in a particu- 
larly despondent frame of mind. The 
sky and air had something to do with 
it—the one was so bright and cheerful, 
the other so free and exhilarating. The 
most perfect of autumn mornings had 
mellowed into the most delicious of 
autumn afternoons. There was magic in 
the hour; in the soft blue mists, beyond 
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which I might imagine anything; in the 
charmed silence, unbroken by any mar- 
ring every-day sound. I felt myself in 
an enchanted world. I moved as if 
under a spell. 


II 


I HAD strayed from the beaten road. 
A path led through Dinsmore’s woods. 
That way home was longer, but I took 
it. I wandered on, idly watching a 
squirrel skipping from bough to bough 
before me. Then I stopped short. I 
fairly jumped. I could not believe my 
eyes. Here in Clovertop! On the edge 
of Preble’s Hill, where every foot of 
ground was familiar to me, and where 
I knew every one! I stood stock-still 
and gazed. I held my breath from sheer 
astonishment. A ghost at night could 
not have startled me more than this 
apparition in the soft daylight. 

There, just in front of the clump of 
trees, was the figure. I peered and 
peered again. No mistaking it! I could 
distinguish clearly the small, alert shape 
in the dark-brown uniform. I could make 
out the smart cap. I could observe the 
linen gaiters. In the hands was a com- 
pact, venomous-looking rifle. Banzai! 
There, before me, in fighting trim, stood 
a soldier of Japan. 

I could not be mistaken. I had just 
been reading, with quickened pulse, an 
account of a battle in which Oyama’s 
men were engaged. ‘There, surely, un- 
doubtedly, unquestionably, was one of 
them. Had I stepped on a magic 
carpet? Was I bewitched? Had I gone 
back three years? Was I in Mayfield 
County, or in Manchuria? 

I could not trust my senses. Nothing 
more amazing could have happened. 
Still, the presence of a single soldier 
might be explained. How account, 
though, for what next caught my eyes? 
Looking closely, I saw that there were 
other Japanese soldiers in the grove; 
that it was swarming with them. Most 
of them were resting at ease. From 
time to time one moved, and the action 
seemed to force conviction upon me. 

With halting steps, as if fascinated, 
unbelieving and unable not to believe, 
I moved slowly forward. A moment’s 
advance brought me to a new point of 
view. What was that? I almost 
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screamed, I was so startled. On a hill 
I saw a field-gun, with its limber a short 
way off. It was surrounded by a squad 
of figures just like those that first at- 
tracted my attention. Japanese artillery 
on Harmon’s Hill, where on _ winter 
afternoons the school children coasted! 
Incredible, marvelous, inconceivable! 

I noted the heavy wheels, the dull 
gleam of the metal of the tube-like 
barrels. No mistaking it. And there 
were more guns—not one, but a battery. 
More and more wonderful, more and 
more prodigious! All doubt was gone. 
All skepticism had vanished. I was 
forced to accept what I saw; and being 
unable to reach any explanation, I was 
content to do without one. 

A shot! Hitherto complete silence 
had reigned. The report came from 
behind me, and I turned swiftly. If I 
had:been amazed before, I was utterly 
overcome by the spectacle I now beheld. 
What were those tall, heavy, long- 
coated, long-haired, long-bearded crea- 
tures? No figments of a dream. They 
were too solid and substantial for that. 
On a bit of rising ground stood—yes— 
no—yes—the battalions of Russia! 

As I watched, an officer waved his 
sword vigorously and cried hoarsely. 
Running my eye over the country, I de- 
tected other companies of men clad in 
the same way, and more guns; only, 
with these latter, the artillerymen had 
the dress of the Bear, while the others 
wore the raiment of the Sun. 

I hardly breathed. Alone, I stood 
between the lines of Japanese and Rus- 
sian forces drawn up in battle array. 
How this had come about I did not in- 
quire. ‘The situation was too thrilling, 
too critical, to permit reflection. I only 
knew I was there. My mind was busy 
with what might happen next. 

At the edge of the yellow woods I 
heard the crack of a rifle. I turned 
back. Instantly another rang out; then 
another and another—twenty—a hun- 
dred—a thousand, as I fancied. With 
an angry splutter the firing began. As 
a murderous rattle it went on. In swell- 
ing tumult it continued. 

Hark! I heard a deeper note. 
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gun from the hill held by the men of 
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The diapason deepened. 


Nippon had spoken. 
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heavier explosion dulled for a moment 
the crackle of the musketry fire, which, 


however, seemed to burst forth again 
more briskly. ‘The din increased. ‘The 
Russian guns were answering now. 


Along the sky-line of the hill 
I could see the figures clearly 
defined. Themen were working 
frantically, loading and firing. 
The closer rattle of rifles 
caused me to veer about. I 
found the small brown figures 
scattered down the hill. An 
irregular line of them was now 
climbing the gentle slope, now 
crossing the small brook. <A 
number of little Japanese 
flags appeared here and there. 
Each rose— fell—zigzagged— 
and kept on. 


I SAW 





I knew what was happening. The 
; Japanese were coming up for an attack. 


The skirmishers were thrown forward, 
and were leading the way. And I[— 
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I lingered there between the contending 
armies directly in the line of fire— 
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squarely in the path of the immediate 
onslaught ! 
I had been too amazed to be terrified 





before, but now I felt a terrible fear. 
My knees trembled, and I ran and 
THAT THERE WERE OTHER JAPANESE 

SOLDIERS IN THE GROVE 
dropped down behind a_ large rock. 


There I cowered. I could distinguish 
the rushing sound of the onset of the 
attackers, the breaking of bodies through 
the underbrush, the occasional noise of 
a fall. I heard muttered exclamations, 
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I SCREAMED A LITTLE WITH THE SHOCK OF THE SURPRISE 
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but, strangely enough, no shouts, no 
cheers such as I thought must arise from 
a charging column. Those pressing up 
the slope were firing as they came. 
Those defending kept up a steady fusil- 
lade. The roar was incessant. 

I knew now that the storming party 
was nearing me. ‘The first of the sol- 
diers emerged from a clump of bushes, 
and ran through the. long grass. Sud- 
denly the men were all about me, toil- 
ing on. As one passed the rock, he 
dropped. I could not doubt that he had 
been hit. As I saw him fall, as I beheld 
him lying there, my heart stood still. 
Was he dead, or only wounded? What 
could I do? Could I not do something ? 
The incident was so unexpected, the ex- 
perience so unprecedented, that I could 
not gather my wits together. I could 
only follow my’ instinct. In a moment 
I had darted out and was kneeling at his 
side. 

“Oh, are you hurt?” I cried. ‘ Can 
I help you?” 

The man rolled over and gazed at me, 
I believe, with quite as much wonder- 
ment as he had inspired in me. I had 
spoken without reflection, but I now re- 
membered that he could not understand 
me; that he could not possibly make me 
understand him. 

“Holy Moses!” he said with a de- 
cided Irish accent. “It’s all in the 
day’s work!” 

I started up, I was so taken aback. 
Of course, I knew that the Japanese 
often spoke English, and that many of 
them had been educated in this country. 
But the brogue! 

I inspected the fellow more narrowly. 
Certainly he was small and dark; but 
his eyes were straight, and he did not 
look like a Japanese. He had an un- 
questionable Hibernian countenance. 
The thought came swiftly into my mind 
that he might be some soldier of for- 
tune who was fighting under the foreign 
flag. 

“Don’t you trouble, miss,’ 
on. ‘I’ve got to lay here—” 


> he went 





“Oh, no—no!” I interrupted, trying 
vainly to recall all that I had learned 
of first aid to the injured. “ Where are 
you wounded? I can do something.” 

I do not know what the fellow would 
have said. I felt a hand on my shoul- 
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der, drawing me back. I screamed a 
little with the shock of the surprise. 
Instantly I was caught up, carried 
swiftly away, and deposited, not too ten- 
Cerly, behind the big boulder from 
which I had run out. 


III 


THE seizure had been so unexpected, 
the movement so rapid, that I had not 
had the time to understand the method 
of my transportation until I was seated 
on the ground with my back against the 
stone. Then I lifted my eyes, blinked 
them wildly, and looked again. 

There, erect before me, was the em- 
bodiment of my dreams. ‘There towered 
the ideal war correspondent, as I had 
seen him pictured in the magazines and 
illustrated papers! In_ close - fitting 
khaki he leaned over me, a_ glorified 
being. On his legs were beautiful 
baggy riding-breeches, tapering to the 
tightest fit- at the knees. About his 
ankles were regulation puttees. Over 
one shoulder was slung a binocular. At 
the other side was girded a revolver. In 
his belt was thrust a note-book. His 
left hand held the conventional ciga- 
rette, which he had apparently been too 
excited to throw away. 

‘““What are you doing out there?” he 
demanded in stern tones. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “I saw the poor 
fellow tumble! There were no Red 
Cross people about, and I wanted to 
help him. I might stop the flow of 
blood, and bind up his wound until the 
doctor could attend to him.” 

A quick change of expression came 
in the young man’s strong, sunburned 
face. The furrows of his brow re- 
laxed; so did the line of his mouth. 
His eyes twinkled, and his lips parted 
a little. If I had not believed that it 
was impossible, I might have fancied 
that he smiled. 

“So you went in as a volunteer nurse 
under fire?” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, eagerly striving 
to peer round the corner of the granite 
block. ‘“ Poor fellow!” 

Again the unknown put his hand on 
my arm and held me down. 

“Don’t raise your head,” he ordered, 
“not an inch!” 

“I don’t care for the danger,” I an- 
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swered with fine dramatic effect, ‘‘ when 
there is suffering to be relieved.” 

The heroic was only the honest ex- 
pression of my state of mind: in the 
crisis. 

“T’ve no doubt you wouldn’t care for 
anything,” he answered as he knelt be- 
side me; “but I do. You must stay 
hidden here.” 

He himself arose and stood erect, 
though he watched me closely, ready to 
restrain me if I made a movement. How 
I admired him! His behavior was as 
I had imagined it should be—absolute 
composure under fire. He even non- 
chalantly took a puff at his cigarette. 
Not a point was missing. If I had been 
arranging all, I could not and should 
rot have wished it different. 

My first bewilderment over, I gath- 
ered my scattered wits together, and 
sought for an explanation of the ex- 
traordinary happenings in which I was 
playing a part. I could find none; and 
finally turned in desperation to my com- 
panion. 

“T don’t understand anything,” I 
burst forth. ‘‘ Where am I, and what 
is going on? I seem to have been 
caught up and carried to the moon— 
or to Manchuria. Won’t you explain?” 

He laughed again in his easy, pleas- 
ant fashion. 

““What’s the use of explanatiors, ex- 
cept to spoil things? Consider that you 
are having an adventure. ‘That is 
enough.” 

From where I was, the view was not 
extensive. However, the pounding of 
the great guns and the banging of the 
smaller arms came as an_ attestation 
which seemed incontrovertible. I was 
surrounded by the swelling sounds of 
desperate warfare. I could not doubt 
that at that moment men were engaged 
in desperate hand-to-hand conflict. Let- 
ting my eyes stray down over the coun- 
try, I noticed that the battery which I 
had first beheld had ceased firing. As 
I watched, I saw the caissons hastily 
attached to the cannon. The artillery- 
men were bringing forward the horses. 

“ You won’t let me get up?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered energetically, and 
turning as if prepared to hold me in my 


place. 
“Then,” I declared with conviction, 
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“there must be something. There must 
be some real danger!” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, ‘“ there 
is—a certain danger.” 

I drew a long breath. Was I truly 
on the firing-line? Was I actually in 
peril? Unless things were as_ they 
seemed to be, why was I kept there in 
hiding ? 

“ But,” I urged, “if there is danger 
for me in standing up, there must be for 
you.” 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘Curiously enough, 
I’m not included in that peril. Still,” 
he continued, sinking down at my side, 
“T think I might take a moment or two 
off duty.” 

There we rested, with the peaceful 
autumn landscape outstretched at our 
feet. Except for his dress, we might 
have been an ordinary young woman and 
an ordinary young man, who had paused 
when out for an ordinary country walk. 
There was little that was peaceful, 
though, except the scene, for deafening 
explosion succeeded deafening explosion, 
volley followed volley, in our immediate 
neighborhood. 

“Anyway, let’s take the goods the 
gods provide,” he entreated. “ After 
this we ought to know each other better 
than if I had taken you in at a dozen 
dinners.” 

“It’s a little,” I admitted, “ like being 
cast away together on a desert island.” 

“T feel almost as if I might say things 
which could only be said naturally after 
a long—friendship.”’ 

“There are things you want to say 
to me?” 

“c Ves.”’ 

I knew that I wanted so much to hear 
them that I was intimidated by my own 
eagerness. 

“You may say them,” I said, after a 
pause, and with a mighty effort. 

“In the first place, I want to tell you 
that you are a trump.” 

I looked, I am afraid, the delight 
which I felt. 

“You were frightened,” he continued. 


“Stiff,” I interrupted. “I am now, 
and I can’t understand.” 
“Never mind,” he interposed. ‘ You 


did what you did. Without thought of 
yourself, you ran out where you believed 
there was a chance for you to do good—”’ 
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“‘ Every one would,” I replied. 

“Every one would zot,’ he answered 
decidedly. ‘“‘ Every one is not a heroine, 
and that’s what you are. I wish I were 
a hero!” 

“Well,” I replied boldly, “ you look 
more like one than anybody I ever saw.” 

“You mean these togs!” he ex- 
claimed, indicating his costume and ac- 
couterments with a motion of his hand. 
“T feel as if I were at a masquerade. 
You must think me silly to be dressed 
up in this way.” 

“T—I know,” I said with my inex- 
perienced frankness, “that I can trust 
jou.” 

“You do!” he exclaimed eagerly, 
drawing a little closer to me. 

A particularly loud detonation held 
us both silent. 

“I’m completely at sea and in the 
dark, but I trust you implicitly.” 

“Do, then,” he exclaimed hurriedly, 
“believe what I have to say. To all 
intents and purposes, we have met under 
exceptional circumstances. Under un- 
usual conditions formalities are aban- 
doned. I’m going to take advantage of 
the chance to tell you what I could not 
tell you for a long time in every-day 
life.” 

I looked away from him and down 
and across the little valley. ‘The artil- 
lery was coming rapidly toward us. The 
horses were splashing through the rivu- 
let. The great wheels were jolting over 


' the stones. In the intensity and excite- 


ment of listening to him, I had even 
forgotten the battle going on so near us. 
I watched the guns and gunners in a 
distant, dreamlike sort of a way. In- 
deed, with the strangeness of it all, I 
seemed to have been in a day-dream all 
of the time. I had been so long en- 
tranced that I had come to accept every- 
thing. To find the battery galloping up 
the hill, to be seated by this khaki-clad 
being, had ceased to strike me as re- 
markable. 

“We aren’t in every-day life,” I said 
dreamily. ‘‘ Where we are or what we 
are I don’t know.” 

The field-pieces were very near us. 
I watched the men urging the animals. 

“Then, I may tell you?” he asked in 
low tones. 

“Yes,” I whispered. 


A blinding flash—a deafening crash— 
the darkness of dense smoke—and I 
knew nothing more! 


IV 


WueEN I opened my eyes, I found 
myself looking straight up at the bright 
autumn heavens. ‘Then, in a moment, 
I was staring into the eyes of my strange 
hero. I could see the expression of dis- 
may, of horror, in his face. 

“Are you hurt?” he demanded 
breathlessly. 

“No—no,” I answered doubtfully. 
“T think I’m all right.” 

““Thank—” he began, but he was so 
lost in the intensity of his gaze, so busy 
holding on to me, as it were, with his 
eyes, that he clearly forgot to finish the 
sentence. 

“Then it is all real!” I gasped. 
“We were in a Latt’e. ‘There was dan- 
ger.” Dazed as I was, I could accept 
anything. ‘“‘We are not here in Clo- 
vertop at all; but this is Liao-Yang or 
San-Tai-Tse, or somewhere else,” I went 
on sleepily. 

I lifted myself up, and what I saw 
served to justify my conclusions. <A 
shattered gun-carriage was near by. A 
dead horse lay not far off. A group of 
men in the Japanese uniform were busy 
about a fallen comrade. A little stream 
of blood trickled down the face of my 
war correspondent. 

“No—no!” he exclaimed hurriedly. 
“T should have told you before. I 
didn’t want to do it, though, because,the 
chance, as I said, was too good to lose. 
This fighting is nothing but a fake. It’s 
all a humbug. Nothing you see is real, 
of course. We are not in China, but in 
Clovertop.” 

“ But why—” I murmured unstead- 
ily. I still felt dull and weak. 

“his is all got up on purpose as a 
show. Everything has been arranged to 
be photographed, to be used for the 
kinetoscope at the vaudeville theaters. 
The people must have war pictures. As 
the real thing is impossible, something 
must be managed, and in this way we 
give them what is more real than the real. 
At least, they get an artistic and dra- 
matic representation, leaving a more 
vivid impression of an actual battle 
than anything else could.” 
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“Then you are not really a war cor- 
respondent ? ” 

“Tam,” he said eagerly. “I am 
Doyers, James Doyers, of the Chronicle. 
I have been with both the Japanese and 
Russian armies. That is why I am here 
to see that the thing is properly done for 
the kinetoscope company.” 


It was, indeed, the distinguished war . 


correspondent himself ! 

“T am glad,” I answered with more 
vigor. ‘“ But why did you keev me be- 
hind this rock?” 

“ A young woman wandering about a 
battle-field dressed for an afternoon 
walk would not exactly appear natural 
—would not add the proper local color 
to the scene. There was danger of your 
being photographed.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. ‘“ And the man 
who fell?” 

“One of them told off to pretend that 
he was hit.” 

“And all this?” I asked, pointing 
toward the wreckage. 

“This is true and honest enough. I 
had no idea anything could happen,” he 
hurried on. “ The blank cartridges in 
one of the tumbrels exploded as those 
guns were passing to take up a new 
position.” 

“You are hurt,” I said, suddenly 
rising to my knees. 

He passed his hand across his brow. 
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“A splinter has drawn a little blood,” 
he replied. 

“ And the man over there?” 

“How is he?” said my companion, 
addressing one who stood near. 

“All right, sir,” came the answer. 
“Only badly scared.” 

“You see,” he explained. ‘All is 
well.” 

I listened. Silence had fallen. 

“The battle is over,’”’ I said. 

“Yes. The show is finished.” 

“It’s time to go home,” I continued, 
rather sadly. 

“Yes,” he replied with manifest de- 
jection. 

“You ”—I had to say it, his air was 
so melancholy—“ you were going to tell 
me something just before that thing went 
off.” 

“T was going to tell you,” he began, 
turning quickly, with his face lighting 
up, “that you are the best and the pret- 
tiest and the sweetest—” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. “ We are not 
in Manchuria now.” 

“No,” he replied, again cast down. 

“ But I want to hear—” 

He took a step toward me. Again I 
could not restrain myself. 

““T want to hear about the real battles 
and campaigns,” I said. “ And I know 
that mama would be very glad to have 
you come in to tea.” 





THE CHAIN 


OF STARS 


A weary road, a long, long day 
May part us many a mile; 

And yet thou art not far away— 
Do not the stars still smile? 


Look up, my sweet; the heavens that bring 
New splendors to the night 

Give back to my fond questioning 
Our passion warm and bright. 


Thy tender lips, thy gentle face, 
The love-light in thine eyes 

Beside the stars have gained their place 
Upon my soul’s own skies. 


My mortal vision daily yearns 
Through sights all strange to see; 

My wistful heart more surely turns 
To the dear stars—and thee! 





Wallace Rice 
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THE MARVELOUS HATS OF 1908 


BY IZOLA FORRESTER 


LITHELY, serenely, with a cour- 
age all her own, the Girl of 


1908 has succeeded in carving 
for herself the most distinctive niche in 
the year’s hall of fame. She has worn 
the hat impossible, as one despairing 
milliner termed it. She has donned a 
creation from two and a half to three 
feet wide, and has carried it trium- 
phantly through all manner of  serio- 
comic situations and dilemmas. She 
will go down to history as the wearer of 
the most formidable head-gear ever pos- 
sessed by her capricious kind. 

There have been taller hats, hats more 
elaborate, more fantastic, even broader ; 
but they were drooping, soft-brimmed, 
inviting hats. Never has there been a 
hat so aggressive, so unapproachable, so 
militant in its whole poise toward the 
rest of the world, as the saw-edged, 
stiff-brimmed, high-crowned affair worn 
by the girl of the hour. 

“It is even more than that,” said one 
man who had encountered it. “It is— 
er—embarrassing ! ” 

So it is. Possibly that is one of its 





THE BIG-HAT STARE— 
THE RESULT OF HAV- 
ING TO NAVIGATE 
WITH THE FASHION- 

ABLE HEAD-GEAR 
OF TO-DAY 








objects. It has even been hinted by 
humorists that it is a deliberate weapon 
of defense against pursuing man. ‘The 
wearers say nothing. They smile, tuck 
a few more curled puffs beneath its 
spreading crown, and say demurely that 
it depends entirely upon the height of 
the pursuer. It is impossible to over- 
come its difficulties; but by a judicious 
use of discernment, and a calmly measur- 
ing eye, a wise man may undercome the 
obstacle, so to speak. 


‘4 MOOD OF MILADI” 


“Tt is not a whim of the trade,” de- 
clared a famous milliner of Paris, a man 
whose dictum is absolute. ‘It is a mood 
of miladi, this monstrosity. Behold, we 
make them two feet wide, and they ask, 
have we not the hat three feet wide? 
We increase the brim to the ultimate. 
We produce a hat three feet wide. If 
they are wider, then must the doors be 
widened, the houses, the motor-cars, the 
railroad trains, the shops, all must be 
widened. And miladi waves her hand, 
pins on her hat gigantic, and says: 

“*'Then widen them. I will wear the 
hat!’” 

And she has worn it. Not only that, 
but this phenomenon of the year has 
actually compelled architects to modify 
their plans of space and structure. It 
has had the distinction of figuring in 
courts of law. As a peg on which to 
hang an argument, it has ruffled the 
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calm of collegiate 
classes in psy- 
chology. Clergy, 
judges, baseball 
managers, theater- 
goers, and the 
ever-suffering gen- 
eral public have 
denounced the hat 
and the lady un- 
der the hat, yet 
she wore the hat! 

Over accepted 
ethical limitations, 
as well as stand- 
ards of locomo- 
tion, ‘it has ruled 
and triumphed by 
sheer force of su- 
perior dimension. 
Men have labeled 
it dangerous, un- 
SUGGESTION FOR A DESIR- becoming, absurd, 
ABLE VARIATION OFTHE but the maid or 

PREVAILING STYLE matron who tops 

her curls with a 
swagger brim atilt, or a spread-eagle 
effect with a turret amidships, only 
laughs. She knows it is the face that 
makes the hat. 

But it is the comedy of the year— 
cart-wheel sailor, ‘‘ Merry Widow” 
flower-pot, or the toboggan effect that 
reaches half-way down the back. Dur- 
ing the tea-hour, in a fashionable restau- 
rant on upper Fifth Avenue, the charm- 
ing young sister of an American duchess 
appeared wearing a thirty - four - inch 
sailor, crowned with a single wreath of 
magnolia buds. It was the largest hat 
in’ the palm-room. The débutante at an 
adjoining table, whose hat measured 
only thirty inches in circumference, be- 
came a prey to melancholy. ‘The osprey 
feather that waved above her crown 
was tickling the bald pate of a troubled 
but well-bred old party at the next table, 
but she noticed it not. Like every other 
woman in the room, she was envious of 
the extra inches on the magnolia sailor. 

Suddenly the wearer rose, and started 
for the telephone-booth. Instantly there 
was a grinding, crunching crash of straw 
on wood. The young society girl 
blushed, hesitated, and finally, under the 
battery of the leveled glances from the 
afternoon tea-drinkers, she removed her 








hat, and slipped into the narrow booth 
with it held sideways. 
AN EPISODE ON BROADWAY 
“Have you noticed the season stare?” 
asked a first-nighter at one of the open- 


ing “summer shows” along Broadway. 
The foyer doors were half-opened, as 


‘usual. It was customary to throw them 


wide only at the close of the perform- 
ance. But to-night there was a differ- 
ence. Nearly every third woman enter- 
ing hesitated at the door, with a strained, 
expectant look on her face. Several in- 
clined their heads sideways, tilting their 
hats cautiously. 

“That’s the latest problem in navi- 
gation, the lady with her hat on her 
mind—also with her mind on her hat. 
Oh, as you please, of course! It was 
unintentional. But seriously, I want you 
to watch the result. There’ll be one 
along presently that won’t make it. I 
know! I have seen it at four different 
theaters so far this month. Ah, watch 
this one. It forces the climax!” 

It was a climax. The hat was a 
beauty — fully three feet wide, -with 
masses of exquisite French roses, a frill 
of lace about the brim accentuating the 
width still more, and a sweeping plume 
that touched the wearer’s shoulder-blade. 
But it would not pass through the door- 
way. Her escort hesitated, and stepped 
back to her side. The line 

- 


of seat-holders behind the hat 
; . 






became longer every instant. 
Again the lady essayed to pass. 

““ My dear, look out,” whis- 
pered her attend- 
ant male warning- 
ly. ‘“ Remember the 
carriage door—” 

But it was too 
late. In despera- 
tion the costly hat 
had been jammed 
ruthlessly in the 
doorway, and de- 
clined to stir. 

“Didn’t I tell 
you how it would 
be?” smiled the 
first-nighter, as 
two athemiasits BT oo cocies seneiteie 
riedly opened wide tHe improvep MILI- 
the double doors, TARY SHAKO 
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and the released hat disappeared in 
the foyer crush. “ Now she'll try to 
check it, and there isn’t a space on the 
shelves wide enough to hold it. The 
manager of one theater, in the West, 
had to rent the store next door, break 
an opening through into the lobby, and 
check the women’s hats in there. In 
Chicago, I’m told, they’ve widened some 
of the doors for special entrances and 


hat. Collisions are the most frequent 
of the embarrassing contretemps her hat 
has led her into. And comically enough 
to onlookers, nobody is so indignant and 
intolerant of the “ Merry Widow” hat 
as some other wearer of the same style: 
who finds herself jammed in a Subway 
entrance in a sort of locked-horn death- 
struggle with a similar creation of quills 
and saw edges. 




















AT RESTAURANTS WHERE WEARERS OF THE BIG HATS CONGREGATE DURING 
THE TEA-HOUR, IT HAS BEEN FOUND NECESSARY TO MOVE THE 
TABLES FARTHER APART 


exits. It isn’t a case of courtesy. It’s 
simple necessity. I saw a girl caught 
by her hat in a revolving door the other 
day. She managed to get it in some- 
how, but that was the finish. The 
hat was a crushed wreck when they re- 
leased her, and somebody had sent in a 
fire-alarm just to add to the joy of 
nations. Is it any wonder they all have 
the big-hat stare?” 

It is no wonder at all. The situation 
is a complex one for the lady under the 


“Why, they haven’t a bit of pity for 
one another,” remarked an_ observing 
guard as he held the express seven sec- 
onds extra to permit a couple of hats 
to alight. “ Tell you what is a queer 
joke, though. A girl will come into a 
car with one of those hats on and take 
an empty cross seat. Well, you can 
watch every time, and the same thing 
happens. It’s always a man who finally 
has to sit down beside her, and he acts 
as if he was adjacent to a buzz-saw. 
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The seats won’t hold only one hat that 
size. No, sir. The flowery ones aren’t 
so bad, nor the soft feathers; but when. 
it comes to one of the quills, then you 
have to look sharp. They keep me dodg- 
ing all day out here on the platform.” 

It has enjoyed a celebrity all its own, 
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more decorative growth, yet those said 
mushrooms shelter two most comfort- 
ably, and the parasol is relegated to the 
post of negligible quantity in the ward- 
robe of the seaside girl. 

Finally, despite its perils to heedless 
masculinity, it is becoming to the right 


Gorse yaane—a 


‘Two's COMPANY, THREE'S NONE'’—SOMETIMES, AT LEAST, A SHORT 
MAN HAS THE ADVANTAGE OVER A TALL ONE 


this hat of 1908. No other mode of 
head-gear has seemed to possess such an 
aggressive individuality. While ridicule 
and satire have been lavished upon it, 
yet it has had its uses. It has acted as 
a life-preserver when worn by a lady 
seeking swift death in the lake at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. No ocean travelers should 
be without one. It has served as a raft 
for a half-drowned puppy at Port 
Jervis, New York. Although — the 
beaches of the summer resorts this year 
look as if they had suddenly grown a 
crop of strange mushrooms of a larger, 





face, just as the depths of the ugliest 
poke-bonnet of half a century ago might 
hold a picture so winsome, sweet, and 
fair that even the ‘scuttle,’ as it was 
called, proved no drawback to a bold 
wooer. It doesn’t depend on the hat. 


THE BIG HAT IN HISTORY 


Taken from the view-point of the 
Parisian dictator of modes, though, the 
hat, if it is a symbolized mood of miladi, 
has certainly undergone many tempes- 
tuous and temperamental variations. 

“ Behold the baubles wherewith she 
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seeks to evade the scriptural <= 








admonition!” cried one de- 
tractor of Reformation days. 
“Doth she cover her head in 
the holy places? Nay. With 
artifices of gauze, and plumage 
of birds, and pillows of false 
hair, she follows in the foot- 
steps of the daughters of Jeru- 
salem.” 

Yet even after that, my Lady 
Hamilton wore a full-rigged 
ship as part of her head pan- 
oply, in honor of her gallant 
sailor-love, Lord Nelson. Other 
London dames, before they 
could enter their coaches, were 
obliged to remove their feath- 
ers, and tuck them away for 
safe-keeping in the sword-case 
at the back of the equipage. 
Perhaps the girl beneath the 
thirty-inch hat of to-day might 
take a grateful hint from the 
custom, and make her quills 
adjustable. 

Still, the old Roundhead 
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preacher was undoubtedly right 
about his artifices and baubles. 
The Quaker bonnet may stand 
for utility; but what of the 
drooping, flower-wreathed brims 
that shaded dainty complex- 
ions at the fétes of the 
Petit Trianon? And 
later, when hats became 
literally show-places for 
curios, with “kitchen 
gardens” heaped high 
with silk and_ velvet 
vegetables, or a _ deer- 
hunt in miniature, with 
sportsmen and deer hurt- 
ling about the crown 
and brim? Surely, too, 
the heart of many a 
troubadour or crusading 
knight beat the faster 
for a glimpse at a castled 
casement of some bright 
glancing face beneath a 
towering steeple of lace 
and flowers. Arrtifices 

and baubles they were, 
WHY DO LONG- ; 
rackp wouen 2! of them, premedi- 
WEAR HiGH- tated snares for the en- 
CROWNEDHATS? tanglement of captured 





‘“DEM HATS IS TOO CIRCUM- ? 
FERENTIAL TO ACCOMMO- 


DATE” 


fancy, mere traps of love from which 
miladi of the centuries might let her 
loveliness glimmer forth in_ half- 
obscured, but far more tantalizing, 
coquetry. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


It is an entirely different matter with 
the hat of the twentieth-century girl in 
1908. Her hat is a monstrosity, but it 
has temperament in keeping with the 
spirit of the day. Challenge it may be 
to pursuing man. He has labeled ‘it 
merely a manifestation of the eternal 
feminine’s whimsicality. Certain it is 
that in its way it typifies the vagaries 
of extremes to which that whimsicality 
veers every fifty years or so. 

One phase of the style is comical by 
comparison. The more enormous the 
hat, the scantier the dress. Likewise, 
by contrary, it was the small, round 
Dutch bonnet that circled demure young 
grandmother faces back in the sixties, 
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when the crinoline and hoops formed a 
barricade below. Now that protection 
is assured with a three-foot brim, we are 
narrowing the skirts and shortening the 
waists until Paris modes even threaten 
a return to Empire and Directoire styles 
like those with which 
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heads turned to see her new hat, which 
arrived on the boat yesterday. And, indeed, 
it was a marvel. Fully three feet high, with 
wired plumes, and flowers anodding, and 
brim so wide that you could scarce find 
Madam G. at all beneath its glories. She 
has talked of naught else for two months, 
and mother says it is a 
perfect copy of one 





Dolly Madison and 
Mme. Récamier aston- 
ished two continents, a 
century ago. 

“Can’t get but two 
of dem kind of 
hats in de eleva- 
tor,” remarked 
a colored page 
in one of the 
New York 
hotels, as he 
watched a bevy of huge 
flowered and winged 
disks bearing down 
upon him from the 
corridor leading to the 
tea-room. “ But you 
have to be mighty keer- 
ful how you ’proach 
de subject to de ladies. 
I jus’ tell ’em I ain’t 
got anything  inten- 
tional ’gainst de hats, 
but dey’s too circum- 
ferential to accommo- 
date.” 

It is the best reason 
that has been advanced 
against the hat impos- 
sible, and an acqui- 
escent echo might well arise from victims 
of its vagaries. 

The most serious teapot tempest raised 
by the lady and her hat has been in 
places of worship. At Atlantic City, a 
local minister and the men of his con- 
gregation met in solemn conclave, and, 
as seriously as any Puritan body, agreed 
that no woman wearing a millinery 
monstrosity should be permitted in their 
house of prayer. It makes one think of 
a scene saved for us of a few centuries 
later by the vivacious letters of a certain 
Polly Ogle, of Maryland. Writing to a 
distant cousin in Massachusetts, she said : 








We had no end of amusement out of 
Madam G.’s new hat at divine service this 
morn. Late to service she was, and all 








A SUGGESTION TO ARCHITECTS—DESIGN 
FOR A DOORWAY THAT WILL ADMIT 
HATS OF ANY WIDTH 


worn by my Lady Scar- 
borough. But no 
sooner was she seated, 
than good Dr. L. 
straightway most in- 
geniously  di- 
verts the ser- 
mon on to the 
follies of the 
daughters of 
Jerusalem, 
those ones 
who did tuck 
pillows in their sleeves, 
and wore abominations 
of the heathen on their 
head. You should have 
seen the scarlet mount 
Madam G.’s face! I 
did feel sorry for her 
shame, yet did I laugh 
in my handkerchief. 


A class of sopho- 
mores at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago took 
exception to the large 
t hats worn by girl stu- 
: dents, which eclipsed 
their view of the lec- 
turer, and passed a 
resolution against it 
as a “psychic phe- 
nomenon of tie feminine temperament 
when irrationally inclined.” Yet the 
scorn seems to have passed unheeded 
over the heads of the offenders, for they 
still wear the hats. 

Whether the big-hat epidemic has 
reached its utmost limits, and how soon 
it will pass away, we can only con- 
jecture. Fortunately, the cycles of fash- 
ion revolve more rapidly now than in 
the early years of George III, when the 
huge “macaroni head-dress” had _ its 
heyday. That towering pile of puffs 
and plumes reigned for no less than 
half a dozen seasons before the weary 
necks of our great-great-grandmothers 
were relieved of the awkward and un- 
sightly burden. 


























ame SIRIKE OF 


THE DERELICTS 


BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


AUTHOR OF "THE OPEN TRACK,” 


‘7 WANT ny tin whistle!” shrilled 
Uncle Jimmy Peters. 
Mrs. Fletcher shook her head 
emphatically. 

“Tt gives Granny McGivern the tan- 
trums,” she objected. 

“It don’t, either!” retorted Uncle 
Jimmy, shaking his gray head until his 
long white goatee almost flapped. ‘ Does 
it, Billy Gessler?” 

Billy Gessler, absurdly bald, sat hud- 
dled on a bench against the side of 
the house, perpetually nodding in enjoy- 
ment of the sun. He never heard any- 
body but Uncle Jimmy, and, as a rule, 
only heard his own name. 

““ He-e-e-y?” he quavered. 

“Say no!” shouted Uncle Jimmy, 
with surprising vigor for a man of sev- 
enty-six. 

“No-o-o!” squeaked Billy Gessler. 

“You hear what Billy Gessler says?” 
demanded Uncle Jimmy, returning im- 
mediately to the attack. “It don’t, 
either. She only dances. Granny Mc- 
Givern likes to dance, don’t she, Billy 
Gessler?” 

* He-e-e-y?” 

““Say yes!” 

“ Ye-e-e-s,” piped Billy. 

“You hear what he says!’’ announced 
Uncle Jimmy triumphantly. “ An’ 
Billy Gessler was never knowed to tell 
a lie.” 

“You can’t have it, that’s all,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Fletcher flatly. “It 
isn’t because Granny McGivern likes to 
dance that you slip up behind her to 
blow that whistle in her ear. You're a 
mischief-maker, that’s what you are, 
Uncle Jimmy Peters!” 

“T ain't!” screamed Uncle Jimmy. 
“T want my whistle. It’s my whistle. 
I found it in the road. It’s a good whis- 
tle, an’ I will have it! I will, an’ I 
will!” 


“ TIME—FORTY SECONDS,” ETC. 


He shook his lean fist at Mrs. Fletcher, 
in spite of the fact that she could— 
though she never did—give him the very 
smallest bowl of soup at dinner, which 
shows the sort of stuff of which Uncle 
Jimmy was made. 

“You raising trouble again?” in- 
quired the heavy voice of Mr. Fletcher, 
who at that moment appeared around the 
corner of the house. ‘There were twin- 
kles around Mr. Fletcher’s eyes as if he 
were perpetually amused, and just now 
they were deepened. His almost daily 
combats with Uncle Jimmy Peters, which 
the latter took in earnest, added zest to 
life for both of them. ‘ Look here, 
Uncle Jimmy, you want to remember 
that this is tobacco night,” he continued ; 
“and if you don’t behave yourself, you 
won’t get your two ounces.” 

“What?” screeched Uncle Jimmy. 
“You don’t dast, Tom Fletcher! To- 
backer’s in the contract—two ounces a 
week, an’ I’ll have the law on you if I 
don’t get it! Who got your old poor- 
farm set out, anyhow? I did. Who 
built the very house you’re livin’ in? 
Why, we did—me and Billy Gessler. 
Didn’t we, Billy?” 

‘““He-e-e-y?” quavered Billy. 

“ He'd say yes if I took the time to it,” 
trebled Uncle Jimmy. “Say, Tom 
Fletcher, I won’t have the law on you; 
I’ll do worse—I’ll leave, and that’ll take 
thirty-seven an’ a half cents a day out o’ 
your pocket—all clean profit, becuz we 
raise everything you feed us. Who raises 
your t’maters? I do. Is they any finer 
t’maters in Tuscola County? No. I'll 
do more than leave myself. I’ll make 
a strike. I'll take all the rest o’ your 
boarders with me, and how’ll you like 
that, hey? Who’s the leader here? I 
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Uncle Jimmy thrust his chin forward 
at big Tom Fletcher till his goatee stood 
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almost straight out, and smacked his fist 
in his palm. 

“Now, you don’t get the tobacco!” 
announced Mr. Fletcher. ‘“ Nor Billy 
Gessler. I think I’ll cut off everybody’s 
tobacco ;”’ and with a perfectly serious 
countenance he walked away with his 
wife, not meaning a word of it. 

But Uncle Jimmy stood blankly in his 
tracks. This was going farther than 
he had meant. No tobacco! Such a 
calamity was unbelievable, and Uncle 
Jimmy shuffled slowly over to the bench 
to sit down by Billy Gessler. No to- 
bacco! Why, if Tom Fletcher took 
tobacco from them, every day was a 
rainy day, a chilly day! It was not to 
be borne, especially for Billy Gessler’s 
sake. Why, Uncle Jimmy had protected 
Billy Gessler all their two lives, and 
was he to stand by and see him suffer 
now? No! 

“Tt’s an outrage, Billy!” he said by 
and by. ‘“ No tobacker!” 

“ He-e-e-y?”’ queried Billy. 

“No tobacker, I say!” repeated Un- 
cle Jimmy. 

Billy Gessler reached a shaking hand 
into his pocket, and brought forth a 
pinch of loose tobacco-crumbs; then he 
reached for more. Uncle Jimmy dumped 
the crumbs out of Billy’s palm and re- 
stored them to Billy’s pocket; then he 
funneled his hands to Billy’s ear, and 
carefully explained matters. 

Billy was sufficiently excited at the 
intelligence even to suit the emotional 
Uncle Jimmy. He rose to his feet and 
gripped his cane. 

“T’m a goin’ home,” he announced, 
forgetting, each time he ever made this 
threat, his one son as decrepit almost as 
himself, and his daughter-in-law’s tongue 
of nettles. 

“Set down,” ordered Uncle Jimmy, 
and pulled Billy back to the bench. 

The sight of Goober Snow—as black 
as Egypt and at least as old as the Pyra- 
mids—driving the carryall up from the 
barn, was sufficient to stop further con- 
versation at the moment. Either the 


carryall might be going after a new in- 
mate, in which case the entire social sys- 
tem of the poor-farm would have an 
upheaval and a readjustment, or Tom 
Fletcher and his wife might be going to 
Fletcher’s | 


town; in which case Mrs. 
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sister would surely go to sleep and leave 
them to their own happy devices. 
Therefore, the appearance of the carry- 
all was an event, and for a solid five 
minutes Uncle Jimmy and Billy Gessler, 
on their bench at the side of the house; 
and old Carey Snodgrass, leaning on his 
hoe out in the potato-patch ; and Granny 
McGivern, shelling peas by the kitchen 
door; and Sally Mott, tortuously 
sweeping the kitchen-steps; and Captain 
Boxy, making his tenth unsuccessful at- 
tempt to insert a screw of the gate-hinge 
in its proper hole; and Judge Umbleby, 
down by the wood-shed with the four 
discarded wheels from a toy express- 
wagon, figuring on a brand-new perpet- 
ual motion—all stood motionless under 
the morning sun, solemnly watching the 
motionless Goober and the motionless 
carryall, and the two motionless horses, 
which, from their age and lack of life, 
seemed to belong of right to this tranquil 
place. 

Whatever of further tranquillity might 
have settled down upon it, however, was 
ruined by Tom Fletcher himself. As 
he came out with Mrs. Fletcher and 
assisted her into the carryall, he turned 
to Uncle Jimmy Peters with a parting 
joke. 

“Well, Uncle Jimmy, I’ll save money 
on tobacco to-day, anyhow.” 

Slowly the spark of life that had all 
these ages held Goober Snow in a sort 
of suspended animation stirred until his 
eyes blinked. 

“Long dah, yo’ Bess! 
Joe!” he cackled. 

“T’m a goin’ ter strike!” declared 
Uncle Jimmy, jumping up and stamping 
his foot on the gravel and convulsively 
shaking both his fists after the retreat- 
ing carryall. 

‘““He-e-e-y?”’ quavered Billy Gessler. 

“Nothin’!” retorted Uncle Jimmy, 
too impatient to strain his voice in more 
conversation, and he hurried around to 
the kitchen-window. 

Mrs. Fletcher’s sister had already 
turned over the preparation of dinner to 
Aunt Polly Bridley, and had disposed 
her always tired body in the kitchen 
rocking-chair, near the window. Uncle 
Jimmy sat down in the shade of the 
apple-tree to watch. Sister Jane folded 
her straight arms across her straight 


"Long dah, yo’ 
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bosom, and thcught on many things. 
Uncle Jimmy fidgeted. Her head sud- 
denly bobbed forward, and as quickly 
jerked upright, while she made her eyes 
perfectly round. Uncle Jimmy smiled. 
She nodded again, twice in succession. 
Uncle Jimmy grinned. She reared back 
her head, in defiance of sleep, so far that 
it rested on the back of the chair. Uncle 
Jimmy arose slowly to his feet and wait- 
ed yet a while. She snored, and then 
Uncle Jimmy hurried down to the 
potato-patch. 

“We're all a goin’ ter strike!” he de- 
clared. ‘Tom Fletcher ain’t a goin’ ter 
bring no tobacker home to-night!” 

Carey Snodgrass straightened up, and 
rubbed his red handkerchief over the 
short, crisp, white stubble on the top of 
his perfectly round head. 

“IT licked Tom Fletcher’s grandaddy, 
many’s the time,” he creaked automatic- 
ally, and went about his work again with 
no further sign of interest in the an- 
nouncement. 

“TI say we ain’t a goin’ ter have no 
more tobacker!” declared Uncle Jimmy 
vehemently. 

Carey Snodgrass glanced up at him 
sidewise. 

“I foun’ a pebble as big as a marble 
in my t’backy las’ week,” he announced, 
and went on hoeing. 

Uncle Jimmy grabbed him by the 
shoulder without a word. 

““T never was ’rested but once,” the 
falsetto of Mr. Snodgrass confided, as, 
with no idea of resistance whatever, he 
allowed Uncle Jimmy to lead him by 
the collar toward the house, ‘an’ that 
was fer fightin’ ; the time I licked Harri- 
son Jellup. Harrison Jellup’s daddy 
had the firs’ greyhound that ever come 
into Tuscola County. Tuscola County, 
when it was first laid out, was twicet as 
big as it is now.” 

“Set down there,” said Uncle Jimmy, 
and shoved him, still talking, back on 
the bench by the side of Billy Gessler ; 
while the leader of the revolt, increasing 
in determination every moment, gathered 
up Captain Boxy and Judge Umbleby 
and Freeman Small and Joshua Koog, 
and Granny McGivern and Sally Mott 
and Aunt Polly Bridley and Susan 
Pense, and all the other gray - haired 
children he could find, and brought 
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them all up around the bench. Here he 
made them a speech, certain dim mem- 
ories of old-time county political tri- 
umphs firing anew his tongue. 

‘“Frien’s an’ feller citizens!” he 
shrilled. “Is Tom Fletcher a goin’ ter 
impose on us any more? No! Who 
won’t let a body get up till after day- 
light? Tom Fletcher! Who won't let 
a body sleep after half past seven? Tom 
Fletcher! Who won't let Josh Koog 
have salt away from the table, an’ makes 
Cap Boxy sleep in the next cot to Goober 
Snow, an’ breaks up Judge Umbleby’s 
perpetual-motion machines, an’ took 
away Free Small’s jew’s-harp, an’ my tin 
whistle? Tom Fletcher! Who won't 
let Granny McGivern have a third cup 
of tea, nor Sally Mott sing in the wom- 
en’s dormentory, nor Aunt Polly Bridley 
drink a lee-e-tle vinegar, nor Susan Pense 
feed the chickens extry now and then? 
Tom Fletcher! Who’s a goin’ ter cut off 
our tobacker—our tobacker, I say? Tom 
Fletcher! 

“And now who’s a goin’ ter have 
things diffunt ’roun’ here? Iam! Frien’s 
an’ feller citizens, we're a goin’ ter 
strike! It’s only two miles acrost to the 
Waxy County poor-farm. They got big 
chairs fer ev’ybody over there, an’ 
thicker socks in the winter-time, and the 
county pays forty cents a day fer ev’y- 
body’s keep. They'll be glad ter git us, 
an’ when Tom Fletcher finds out we’ve 
went an’ gone, he’ll give anything ter 
git us back. Line up there ag’in the 
wall!” 

Against the tremendous energy behind 
Uncle Jimmy’s command the dwellers 
upon the Tuscola County poor - farm 
could do nothing. Mechanically they 
lined against the wall. 

‘““ Now, give three cheers!” 

Obediently, and in unison with Uncle 
Jimmy’s inspiriting voice, three piping, 
trembling cheers arose. The enthusiasm 
was tremendous, and only the stern, fin- 
ger-snapping command of the leader kept 
Granny McGivern from dancing herself 
into exhaustion before they started. 

“Hurray!” said~ Uncle Jimmy. 

“Now, I’m a goin’up in Mis’ Fletcher’s 
room an’ fin’ my tin-whistle ef it’s in the 
house. Ef there’s any of you’s got any- 
thing small an’ light you want t’ take 
,erlong, go git it, but hurry; an’ don’t 
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go carryin’ too much, fer ef you do 
you'll throw it away afore we git there.” 

Sister Jane snored on and on, and the 
huge kettle of pickled pork and cabbage 
steamed itself dry while Uncle Jimmy 
finally got his motley column in due 
marching order, with all the heavy pos- 
sessions discarded, and portables reduced 
to such cherished trinkets as Josh Koog’s 
accordion, and Judge Umbleby’s wheels, 
and Free Small’s fishing-tackle, and Cap 
Boxy’s scabbard, and Granny McGiv- 
ern’s blind and songless canary, and Sally 
Mott’s photograph album, and Aunt Pol- 
ly Bridley’s doll that had belonged to 
her little dead granddaughter; but at 
last, having his company formed in an 
uneasy double line, Uncle Jimmy blew 
his tin-whistle gallantly, and away they 
trudged, a bent and withered and totter- 
ing procession of wofully battered human 
derelicts. 


II 


Ir was a long, weary, dusty two miles, 
and without that indomitable will of 
Uncle Jimmy’s not one-third of them 
would have made it; but he was fully 
equal to the task, and at last turned tri- 
umphantly into the grounds of the Waxy 
County poor-farm, supporting Billy 
Gessler solicitously, and with his col- 
umn intact, but weary, dust-covered, 
heat-faint, and half whimpering. 

“For the lan’s sakes alive!” exclaimed 
plump and comfortable-looking Mrs. 
Tackett, as she surveyed the wobegone 
procession from the front porch ; and she 
sat down to fan herself with her apron, 
until Uncle Jimmy drew his draggling 
cohorts up before her. 

“ Mis’ ‘Tackett, I reckon,” opined 
Uncle Jimmy, snatching off his old felt 
hat, and making her a jerky bow. “I’ve 
brung you seventeen new boarders,” he 
announced, with a glow of pride; ‘an’ 
I reckon the profits on forty cents a day 
apiece ’11 amount to some considerable ; 
but I ain’t askin’ no commission excep’in’ 
what you might reckon was right ter 
gim-me. I’ll take it weekly er monthly, 
accordin’ as how Waxy County pays 

ou.” 

““Sakes alive!” gasped Mrs. Tackett, 
again fanning herself violently. 

“This here’s a strike, Mis’ Tackett. 
We jes’ lef? Tom Fletcher’s county-farm 








acrost yander. Granny McGivern, ef 
you don’t stop your dancin’ I’ll sen’ you 
back!” 

““T should say you would,” said Mrs. 
Tackett, who by this time had regained 
her breath. ‘ You'll have to go back, 
every last one 0’ you! You might jes’ as 
well turn aroun’ an’ march home now. 
My lan’s!” 

“What!” exclaimed Uncle Jimmy. 
“ Mis’ Tackett, is or ain’t this a free 
country?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Tackett, with firm 
conviction; “it ain’t. Nothin’s free in 
this country. It is the most costly coun- 
try on earth, an’ to git into the Waxy 
County poor-farm you'll have to move 
over here and live a year or so, and then 
git committed here, accordin’ t’ law, be- 
fore the county’ll pay my old man a cent 
for your keep. So go home!” 

The column wilted right there. Susan 
Pense sat down on the gravel where she 
had been standing, and wailed aloud. 
Sally Mott stood up to cry. Aunt Polly 
Bridley asserted out loud that Mrs. 
Tackett “had a Dutch-lookin’ face, any- 
how.” Cap Boxy, standing with his 
scabbard at attention, snorted. Judge 
Umbleby, bent like an _ interrogation- 
point, tucked his right hand between the 
buttons of his blouse and stood with his 
mouth open, as if prepared to make a 
speech, though no words came. Billy 
Gessler sat on the lower step, in a patch 
of sunlight, and nodded all the while, 
smiling engagingly. 

“Home,” said Carey Snodgrass, mop- 
ping his round, white-bristled head with 
his red pocket-handkerchief. “ The big- 
gest Soldiers’ Home I ever see was in 
Dayton, Ohio. They make bicycles over 
in Dayton. Homer Payne’s youngest 
boy, Doug Payne, broke his neck ridin’ a 
bicycle. I seen a giraffe oncet in a cir- 
cus, with a neck ten foot long. A circus 
come to town ten year ago that had every 
tent blowed down in a storm. The 
biggest storm ever in Tuscola County 
was—” 

“We hain’t a goin’ home!”’ interrupt- 
ed Uncle Jimmy, smacking his two palms 
together. ‘‘ This here’s a strike, I tell 
you, Mis’ Tackett, an’ we’re a goin’ ter 
stan’ firm by the union. Give three 
cheers!” he commanded suddenly, turn- 
ing to his dejected forces. 
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He swung his hat with all his accus- 
tomed vigor, and led the cheering, but 
the enthusiasm was gone. Only two or 
three feeble voices responded, and Susan 
Pense’s wail was louder than all the com- 
bined effort of the army. Nevertheless, 
that very failure did the business for 
Mrs. Tackett. 

“ For the lan’s sake!” she exclaimed, 
bustling to her feet. ‘‘ There’s one thing 
sure—you poor souls never could git back 
to Tom Fletcher’s without your dinners, 
an’ you'll have to have ’em. Lemme 
see,” and she drew her brows together in 
perplexity. ‘‘ There’s all that kettle of 
potatoes, with their jackets on, that I had 
‘em boil to fry for supper. They’re hot, 
an’ we kin have them. Then I kin put 
some thick’nin’ an’. some more tomatoes 
an’ a lot of water in the soup, an’ stretch 
that out. Thank goodness, there’s plenty 
o’ bread, and I kin make coffee enough 
to go roun’. Jes’ set down and res’, you 
folks,” and she bustled into the house. 

Uncle Jimmy turned to his company 
with a prodigious wink. 

“We're a goin’ ter stay,” he an- 
nounced, in a loud whisper, and with 
renewed animation he saw to the comfort 
of every individual member of his col- 
lection, seating those who liked the sun 
in the sun, and those who liked the 
shade in the shade. 

There was plenty of room in the big 
dining-hall for Mrs. Tackett’s dozen or 
more regular boarders and her seventeen 
visitors, but the regular boarders glared 
upon the visitors with some disdain and 
mere ill-will, for well they knew why 
that day the soup was thin, and why the 
soup-meat was served in such small por- 
tions. This condition, however, was as 
the breath of life to Uncle Jimmy’s nos- 
trils, for without opposition his spirit 
was dull. With joy he scented from afar 
the coming battle, when the forces of 
Waxy County and of Tuscola County 
should struggle for social supremacy. 
Already he had picked out one long- 


’ 


_jawed old man, with a violently upright 


gray pompadour, with whom he would 
presently contest the honors of leader- 
ship. 

So Uncle Jimmy never ceased to beam 
until he heard Mrs. Tackett, out in the 
hall after dinner, telephone to Mrs. 
Fletcher’s sister that it was too bad Tom 


Fletcher’s carryall was gone to town, but 
that she would hitch up the Waxy 
County carryall and transport the seven- 
teen back home as soon as they had 
rested. Then he knew that the strike 
was broken. 

Would he succumb himself? Not Un- 
cle Jimmy! He explained this to Billy 
Gessler, over behind the hedge, just out 
of sight of the house. No, sir! The 
nights were pleasant out of doors, and 
they would simply run away. They 
would not stay on any poor-farm any 
more, and Billy Gessler needn’t worry. 
Uncle Jimmy would take care of him all 
right. They’d take their time about it, 
and they’d tramp to the city, where 
Uncle Jimmy could get a job cleaning 
up around a hotel or something, and 
they could be independent; and Billy 
could sleep till nine o’clock every morn- 
ing if he wanted to, and have his to- 
bacco and his glass of beer every night 
before he went to bed, and could sit out 
of doors on the sidewalk ir. the sunshine 
all day long. They had been together, 
man and boy, all these years, and they’d 
stay together yet. 

It may be that Billy Gessler compre- 
hended part of this, and it may be that 
he did not ; but, at any rate, he knew that 
Uncle Jimmy was urging him to go 
somewhere, and that was enough. So 
long as his tottering limbs would carry 
him, he was willing to trudge at Jimmy’s 
command, and together they skirted down 
along the hedge, crossed the road to the 
little grove on the other side, pressed 
through that until they came upon a 
lane, and followed the lane to a road out 
of sight of the house. 

Uncle Jimmy was not quite sure where 
the road led, but it must lead somewhere, 
and he followed it, carried onward, not 
by his frail body, but by his unquench- 
able spirit. He knew no fatigue; but 
Billy Gessler had to rest at least twice to 
the mile, a circumstance which worried 
Uncle Jimmy mightily, especially since 
each mile came slower, and each rest 
longer. The dusk was falling when 
Billy sat down again by the roadside 
after but a bare start, and looked up at 
Uncle Jimmy with swimming eyes. He 
did not say a word, but his lips quivered. 
Uncle Jimmy was down beside him in an 
instant. 
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“ Brace up, Billy Gessler! ” he shouted 
cheerily. “I reckon we’ll find a barn or 
suthin’ ter sleep in pretty soon; an’ now 
I reckon it’s time for supper.” 

From his pocket he pulled two big 
slices of bread that he had managed to 
secrete at Mrs. Tackett’s dinner-table, 
and he handed one to his partner. Billy 
Gessler sat with the bread in his hand, 
but he did not attempt to eat it. He 
only looked mournfully across the road, 
and by and by two tears trickled down 
his withered cheeks. . 

“You remember, when we was boys 
together, we went barefoot, and there 
wa’n’t no stone sharp enough to cut our 
feet them days?” Uncle Jimmy en- 
couraged in a cricket-voiced panic. ‘‘ You 
remember how we tramped through the 
war together, Billy—miles an’ miles an’ 
miles, with our feet all blistered up? 
An’ we stuck together them days, didn’t 
we, Billy? An’ we fit some, I tell you; 
shoulder to shoulder, Billy—shoulder to 
shoulder. An’ if we didn’t have but a 
piece of bread we shared it. We walked 
together under the hot sun an’ through 
the rain an’ over muddy roads; an’ we 
slep’ together under leaky tents an’ under 
the bare sky. An’ we courted our wives 
together, didn’t we, Billy? An’ we lived 
side an’ side, an’ our wives died the same 
year, an’ our families dropped off one by 
one; but still we stuck together, didn’t 
we, Billy? An’ now we're together yet! 
Can’t you come on, Billy? Can’t you 
brace up?” 

It is quite likely that Billy did not 
hear, but he suddenly buried his face in 
his hands, and now the tears trickled 
slowly down through his lean old fingers. 
Uncle Jimmy put his arm across Billy’s 
shoulder in sympathy, but he said no 
more. 

There came a rumble of wheels far 
down the road to interrupt his troubled 
planning. When the approaching rig 
had come close enough he recognized, 
with a sudden bounding of the heart, the 
two decrepit horses and the decrepit car- 
ryall of the Tuscola County poor-farm, 
with old Goober Snow sitting motionless, 
like an ebony statue, up in front, appar- 
ently fast asleep. 

Bless Goober Snow! Good old 
Goober Snow! When he came up to 
them Uncle Jimmy was out in the road. 
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“Whoa, you Goober!” he piped, with 
almost a half sob. 

Tom Fletcher was out of the carryall 
in an instant. 

“Tf it ain't Uncle Jimmy Peters!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Now, what in the world 
are you up to?” 

Uncle Jimmy hung his head. 

“T struck. We all went on a strike,” 
he explained ; then he straightened up a 
bit. ‘An’ when you get back there, you 
ain’t to raise no trouble with anybody, 
becuz I done it all myself.” He sur- 
veyed Tom Fletcher shrewdly, and his 
spirits came up with a bound. “ Did you 
get my tobacker? ‘That’s what I want 
ter know.” 

Tom Fletcher laughed. 

“Do you know, Uncle Jimmy, I clean 
forgot all about it that mebbe I wasn’t 
going to get that tobacco, and I got it! 
Do you want your two ounces now?” 

“Tf you got it, I’ll take mine regular, 
when the rest git it,” rejoined Uncle 
Jimmy, soaring in immediate triumph. 
“All you needed to do was to git that 
tobacker, and now I’m willin’ to come 
back.” 

“Oh, you are!” said Tom Fletcher. 
“Tm glad of that, Uncle Jimmy, be- 
cause I’d miss you—honest I would. 
Who’s that there on the bank? Billy 
Gessler, I suppose?” 

“To be sure,” said Uncle Jimmy. 
“ He’s plumb wore out. Don’t you pes- 
ter Billy none! Gim-me th’ fits. [I’m 
a man; I kin take it.” 

Tom Fletcher, suddenly finding some- 
thing within his breast entirely unlike a 
joke, strode down to pick Billy Gessler 
up in his big, strong arms and to carry 
him like a child into the carryall, where 
he set him down in the front corner, 
against a cushion that Mrs. Fletcher put 
at his back. Then Uncle Jimmy sat be- 
side him, and took Billy’s worn old hand 
in his. 

“T tell you, Tom Fletcher,” piped 
Uncle Jimmy, regaining his spirit of de- 
fiance as the carryall rumbled on; “if it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for Billy here I never 
would ’a’ come back; would I, Billy?” 

“He-e-e-e-y?” asked Billy, finding his 
voice for the first time since they had 
started out into the wide world. 

‘““Say yes!” shouted Uncle Jimmy. 

““Ye-e-e-e-s,” quavered Billy Gessler. 




















THE ILL-LUCK OFf THE PARITION 
EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON 


BY FREDERICK WYCOLLAR 


ERTAIN offices in the diplo- 
matic service are regarded as 
burdened with a ‘ hoodoo,” and 

are avoided by envoys who possess sufti- 


cient influence and interest to determine 
the selection of their posts. At the 
Foreign Office in London the British 
Embassy at Washington is looked upon 
































LORD ELGIN, WHO NEGOTIATED A COMMERCIAL TREATY AT WASHINGTON IN 1854, 
AND WAS CHARGED WITH HAVING ‘‘ FLOATED IT THROUGH ON CHAMPAGNE” 


From an engraving by John Sartain 
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LORD HERSCHELL, WHO CAME TO WASHINGTON AS HEAD OF A SPECIAL 
COMMISSION IN 1899, AND DIED THERE 


From a photograth by Bassano, London 


as one of these unlucky missions. It 
was at least partly for this reason that 
its emoluments were raised, not long 
ago, from thirty thousand dollars a year 
to fifty thousand, in hope of attracting 
desirable men to so important a_ posi- 
tion, in spite of the prejudice against it 
by reason of its traditional ill-luck. 
The present ambassador—with all his 
great reputation for character and abil- 
ity—seems to have fallen, to a certain 
extent, a victim to the sinister spell. 
There have been persistent rumors that 
he will shortly present his letters of 
recall; and while half-hearted denials 
have been issued, it appears exceedingly 
probable that his mission will not last 
very much longer. At the farthest, it 


will not outlast the tenure of the exist- 
ing Liberal government. ‘The speeches 
that Mr. Bryce delivered after his 
resignation from the Campbell-Banner- 
man cabinet, and subsequent to his ap- 
pointment as ambassador, championing 
the cause of Irish Home Rule and de- 
nouncing the House of Lords, have 
identified him as a diplomat too closely 
with the present administration to ad- 
mit of his remaining in office one day 
after its downfall. 

Nor can he be said to have fulfilled 
the high expectations that had been 
entertained with regard to his mission 
when he came to Washington. As the 
author of “The American Common- 
wealth,” and as a recognized authority 
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on the affairs of the United States, he 
was welcomed as a statesman who, by 
reason of his unique knowledge of the 
great English-speaking powers on either 
was peculiarly 


Atlantic, 
bring them 


side of the 


qualified — to into closer 
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On the whole, it is safe to say that 
Mr. Bryce’s service in Washington will 
be regarded by his future biographers 
as the Teast glorious portion of an 
otherwise brilliant career. Yet even so, he 
may consider himself fortunate in having 
































LORD SACKVILLE, WHOM PRESIDENT CLEVELAND DISMISSED AFTER THE MURCHISON- 
LETTER INCIDENT, IN 1888 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


touch. These expectations have not been 
fulfilled. Indeed, many think that the 
contrary has been the case. Rightly or 
wrongly, an impression prevails in Lon- 
don that just at present Germany stands 
nearer to Uncle Sam than John Bull. 
Expression of this belief was recently 
given by a clever cartoon in Punch, 





fared better than many—nay, most— 
of his predecessors as the representatives 
of the British government at Washing- 
ton. No fewer than three of them have 
died in the harness; one was recalled 
because he had ceased to be persona 
grata; two have actually been dis- 
missed ; and not one of the others won 
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any special distinction by his service in 
the United States. 

THE MISSION OF LORD ELGIN 


Perhaps the most successful, in a 
sense, was the eighth Earl of Elgin, 
who came to Washington, in 1854, as 
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papers, with having secured the treaty 
by “ floating it through on champagne.” 
Now, champagne is a beverage which, 
when absorbed in undue quantities, is 
calculated to produce, on the morrow, 
sentiments of regret, and even of re- 
morse; and the charge that Lord Elgin 





























LORD PAUNCEFOTE, WHO DIED AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN 1902 


From a photograth by Bell, Washington 


special commissioner to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. 
The agreement was made and ratified, 
and Lord Elgin—whose inherited title 
was a Scottish one, conveying no seat 
in the House of Lords—was rewarded 
with a peerage of the United Kingdom ; 
but his success was tarnished by no 
small amount of personal recrimination 
and international unpleasantness. He 
was loudly charged, by American news- 


had got the better of the American 
plenipotentiaries served to accentuate 
these sentiments in a manner conducive 
not to friendly relations, but to ill-feel- 
ing between the two countries. Ameri- 
can irritation was still further aug- 
mented by the publication on the part 
of Lord Elgin’s secretary, Laurence 
Oliphant, of the following excuse for 
the profuse conviviality of the members 
of the British commission : 
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“If you have to 
deal with hogs, what 
are you to do?” 

A few years later 
Lord Elgin met with 
his end’in India, 
while holding the of- 
fice of viceroy. He 
has not been allowed 
even the repose that 
ordinarily comes to 
men in death, for his 
tomb, at Dhurmsala, 
has twice been almost 
entirely destroyed by 
earthquakes. 

Sir John Cramp- 
ton, who was the 
resident minister at 
Washington during 
the stay of Lord El- 
gin, may be said to 
have -reaped some of 
the animosity aroused 
by the latter’s mis- 
sion. He was the 
most kindly and 
suave of diplomats, a 
corfirmed — bachelor, 
whose one object in 
life was to escape the 
wiles of unmarried 














girls and match- 
matching mothers. 
Knowing this, Henry 
Labouchere, who_ be- 
longed to his staff as 
an attaché, was wont to torment his 
chief by encouraging the fair ones to 
call at the British Legation in large 
batches. When Sir John endeavored to 
put a stop to this, Labouchere managed 
to continue the persecution by giving a 
letter of introduction to every woman 
who expressed a wish to become ac- 
quainted with the unhappy envoy. 


THE DISMISSAL OF SIR JOHN CRAMPTON 


During the Crimean War, efforts 
were made to recruit a “ foreign le- 
gion’ in America, for service under the 
British flag. This not unnaturally led 
to protests on the part of Russia, and to 
angry correspondence between the State 
Department and the English Legation. 
The dispute finally became so acri- 
monious that Sir John was handed his 


SIR MICHAEL HERBERT, WHO DIED OF CONSUMPTION EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS AFTER HIS APPOINTMENT AS BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 


From a photograph bv Alman, New Vork 


passports and requested to leave the 
United States. 

It may be of interest to add that sub- 
sequently, while ambassador to Russia, 
Sir John married Victoria Balfe, the 
operatic prima donna, daughter of the 
composer of “The Bohemian Girl.” 
The marriage necessitated his transfer 
to Madrid, where Lady Crampton fell 
in love with a young Spanish nobleman, 
the Duke of Frias. Sir John, who was 
the most chivalrous of men, and so de- 
voted to his beautiful wife that he cared 
only for her happiness, allowed her to 
secure, without defense on his part, an 
annulment of their marriage, so that she 
could wed the duke. ‘The ambassador 
was such a universal favorite that when 
his former wife became Duchess of 
Frias she was boycotted by Spanish so- 
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ciety, even the easy-goirg Queen Isabella 
refusing to receive her; and she ended 
her days unhappily at Biarritz. 


THE TRENT CONTROVERSY 


Neither Lord Napier, nor yet Lord 
Lyons, who succeeded Sir John Cramp- 
ton, can be regarded as having proved 
very successful. It was during the mis- 
sion of Lord Lyons that England and 
the United States were brought to the 
very brink of war in connection with the 
Trent controversy. The credit for 
averting the conflict belonged not to the 
envoy at Washington, but to Queen Vic- 
toria and to her husband, the Prince 
Consort, who on his deathbed amended 
in his own handwriting the draft of the 
demands upon the American govern- 
ment, making it possible for the Presi- 
dent to receive them without an intoler- 
able sacrifice of national dignity. 

Lord Lyons’s successor was Sir Fred- 


erick Bruce, an amiable but undistin- 
guished man, who was promoted to 
Washington from China. After hold- 


ing the office for two years, he died 
rather suddenly in Bostor, thus making 
way for Sir Edward Thornton. 

The latter’s term of office was marred 
ly several unpleasant episodes. One of 
these was the marriage of a secretary of 
the legation to a somewhat notorious 
Washington divorcée, in defiance of the 
envoy’s explicit orders, the result being 
the young diplomat’s immediate recall. 
Sir Edward died only a short time ago, 
the last ten or fifteen years of his life 
having been saddened by financial em- 
barrassments, largely due to ill-advised 
speculations. On one occasion his name 
was compromised as the chairman of an 
enterprise which had for its object the 
establishment of something like an in- 
dependent empire on the southwestern 
border of Morocco. The executive agent 
of this extraordinary scheme was taken 
prisoner by the Moorish Sultan, trans- 
ferred to an English man-of-war, tried 
at Gibraltar for piracy, and condemned 
to a long term of imprisonment. 


ANOTHER DISMISSED MINISTER 


Lord Sackville, who succeeded Sir 
Edward Thornton, can boast of having 
been the least successful of. all the 


diplomats who have ever been called 
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upon to represent Great Britain in 
Washington. Although he had pre- 


viously figured as first secretary of the 
English embassies at Paris and at 
Madrid as a bachelor, and appeared as 
such in the pages of “ Burke” and of 
all the other peerages, yet, to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, he established at 
Washington, as part of his official 
household, three daughters born to 
him by a Franco-Spanish dancer of the 
name of Josephine Durand. ‘The girls 
were grown up, and the eldest of them 
was irstalled at the embassy as its mis 
tress, to assist her father in the dispen- 
sation of official hospitalities. 

The painful predicament of the three 
Misses West appealed to the sympathy 
and generosity of some of the leaders 
of Washington society; and as the girls 
were attractive and accomplished, they 
made many friends, even among those 
who resented their father’s action. 
They were tolerated for their own sake, 
and rot for his. In 1888, when Lord 
Sackville foolishly responded to an ap- 
plication from an alleged American citi- 
zen of English birth for advice as to his 
vote in the Presidential election thei 
imminent, the President took advantage 
of the opportunity to dismiss a minister 
who left behind him the reputation of 
having possessed the most disagreeable 
manners of any diplomat ever accred- 
ited to the United States. 

Lord Sackville never received another 
appointment. Lord Salisbury, then in 
charge of the Foreign Office, was a 
kirsman of the discredited envoy, but 
he did not see his way to advise Queen 
Victoria to make any further use of 
Lord Sackville’s services; and since then 
little has been heard of him beyond his 
publication of a very bitter account of 
his experiences in the United States, and 
his appearance in a most unsavory law- 
suit in which his domestic relations were 
exploited in the court reports. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, although he 
had enjoyed no previous diplomatic 
training, and was a lawyer by profes- 
sion, was sent to this country in succes- 
sion to Lord Sackville, partly because 
his place as assistant under-secretary at 
the Foreign Office was required for one 
of the permanent staff of that depart- 
ment, so noted for its jealousy of “ out- 
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siders.” It is understood that he had 
the alternative of being retired, or of 
accepting the mission at Washington. 
He chose the latter, and, contrary to 
expectations, proved an acceptable en- 
voy, bringing about a marked improve- 
ment in the relations 


that it was at least a contributory cause 
of his death, an attack of gout proving 
suddenly fatal. He left his wife and 
children in far from comfortable cir- 
cumstances. 

During Lord Pauncefote’s tenure, the 





between Great Britain 
and the United States. 
By way of a reward, 
he was selected as prin- 
cipal English delegate 
to the peace conference 
at The Hague, where 
his knowledge of inter- 
national law’ proved of 
great value. In fact, 
his services there led 
to his elevation to the 
peerage as Lord Paunce- 
fote. 


THE DEATH OF LORD 
PAUNCEIFOTE 


He did not, however, 
live very long to enjoy 
his honors. In the win- 
ter of 1901-1902 a con- 
troversy arose as to the 
role played by the va- 
rious foreign powers at 
Washington during the 
war with Spain, three 
vears before. From 
German sources there 
came an intimation that 
Lord Pauncefote, as 
dean of the diplomatic 
corps, had taken the 
lead in a movement for 
foreign intervention in 
behalf of the Spaniards. 
The British government 
was at the time engaged 
in certain negotiations 
with Germany, which 
it did not wish to en- 














danger by embarking 
on any controversy in 
connection with the 
story. It therefore remained absolutely 
silent; and Lord Pauncefote was equal- 
ly debarred, by virtue of his office, 
from saying a word in his own de- 
fense. Deeply imbued with sentiments 
of friendship for this country, he was 
so cruelly hurt by the misrepresentation 


SIR MORTIMER DURAND, WHOSE SERVICE AS BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
AT WASHINGTON ENDED IN HIS SUDDEN WITHDRAWAL IN 1906 


late Lord Herschell—a brilliant Jewish 
lawyer who had held the office of lord 
chancellor of England—was despatched 
to Washington on a special embassy, in 
order to settle certain minor difficulties 
which had been in existence for many 
years between the United States and the 
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JAMES BRYCE, BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 


From a copyrighted photograph by Chickering, Boston 


Dominion of Canada. Lord Herschell, 
who made his headquarters at the Brit- 
ish Embassy, died there, and his re- 
mains, like those of Lord Pauncefote, 
three years later, were conveyed back to 
England with full official honors on 
board a man-of-war. 

The next British ambassador was Sir 
Michael Herbert, younger brother of 
the Earl of Pembroke and of Mort- 
gomery, and married to the daughter of 
Richard T. Wilson, of New York. Be- 
fore he had been eighteen months in 
office, Sir Michael succumbed at St. 
Moritz, in Switzerland, to an attack of 
galloping consumption. 

Great Britain thereupon appointed 
Sir Mortimer Durand, a_ celebrated 
Anglo-Indian official. Sir Mortimer 


had been at the head of the foreign 
department at Calcutta, had negotiated 
the treaty between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan upon which the relations 
of those two powers have since been 
founded, and had afterward successfully 
represented his country, first at Teheran, 
and then as ambassador at Madrid. 
Coming to America an entire stranger, 
he was somewhat slow in making his 
way, but by degrees he won many and 
lasting friendships here. 

Among his colleagues at Washington 
was Count Cassini, the Russian ambas- 
sador. Sir Mortimer had known the 
count abroad, and was cognizant of his 
peculiar domestic arrangements, which 
eventually led to his recall, and which 
have since brought about his removal 
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-from the diplomatic service of the Czar. 
These arrangements were not at the time 
well known at Washington, and when 
Sir Mortimer and Lady Durand ob- 
jected to their daughter’s intercourse 
with the young lady who held sway at 
the Russian Embassy, bearing the title 
of ‘ countess,” to which she had no 
vestige of a right, either by birth or by 
grant, many people, even in the official 
world, took sides against the Durands. 
Then, too, Sir Mortimer wa’ not alto- 
gether fortunate in the members of hi 
staff. Pitchforked into the diplomatic 
service by way of India, he was, like Lord 
Pauncefote, regarded as more or les. of 
an outsider, while the wives of some 
of the married secretaries, possessing 
rank by birth, resented the precedence 
which Lady Durand enjoyed by virtue 
of her husband’s office. In particular, 
the relations between the ambassadress 
and the wife of the first secretary, Lady 
Susan Townley, who is a sister of Lord 
Albemarle and of the Hon. George 
Keppel, became so strained as to become 
a matter of much gossip and comment. 
Nor had Sir Mortimer managed to 
establish very cordial relations at the 
White House. At the beginning of the 
unlucky difference between the British 
and the Russian embassies, the members 
of the Presidential household, being 
ignorant of the true facts of the case, 
had espoused the cause of “ Countess ” 
Cassini with all the impulsive and gener- 
ous warmth that constitutes so attractive 
a trait of the Roosevelt family. The 
subsequent discovery that the Durands 
had been right did not mend matters. 


AMBASSADOR DURAND’S WITHDRAWAL 


In the autumn of 1906, a distin- 
guished American diplomat — Henry 
White, now ambassador to France— 
happened to be staying in Washington. 
Mr. White has spent the greater portion 
of his career in England, where he is 
acquainted with all the leading people 


at court, in office, in politics, and in 
society. Being struck by the lack of 
cordiality in the relations between the 
White House and the British Embassy, 
he conceived it to be his duty to warn 
his official friends in England of the 
condition of affairs. Perhaps his letters 
were a little exaggerated in their tone. 
At any rate, the British government be- 
came suddenly imbued with the notion 
that personal prejudice in high quarters 
against its ambassador at Washington 
was calculated to impair the friendly 
relations between the two countries. In 
consequence, Sir Mortimer was imme- 
diately recalled. He had so little idea 
of what was coming that only three days 
before he was notified of his withdrawal 
he had ordered some carriage horses 
shipped from England for his use. 

That Sir Mortimer felt his treatment 
cruelly is no secret to those who bade 
him farewell, and who were witnesses 
of his departure. For, as he informed 
the writer, he had made all his arrange- 
ments to spend the remainder of his 
diplomatic career in a country of which 
he had become extremely fond, and 
which he was learning to know and 
appreciate more highly every day. That 
he was in no sense blamed by his gov- 
ernment is shown by the fact that be- 
sides having received the offer of a peer- 
age, which he declined, he has been 
allowed to draw, not only his ambas- 
sadorial pension of nine thousand dol- 
lars a year, but almost as much more for 
his splendid services in India. 

Just as South Africa has been called 
the ‘‘ grave of reputations” for British 
generals and colonial governors, so is 
the embassy at Washington dreaded as a 
fatal post for English diplomats. By 
an extraordinary series of untoward hap- 
penings, nearly all its recent occupants 
have lost either their lives or their 
laurels. Let us hope that the next 
ambassador may be strong enough to 
break the spell. 





BEYOND 


RECALL 


ONE came and proffered service unto me; 
I pondered doubtfully ; he passed me by. 
His name, men said, was Opportunity ; 
I called; he turned not back nor made reply. 
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Eugene C. Dolson 
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XXVIII 


with Ibrahim across the counter 
of the Jewish merchant’s booth. 
He was still in his riding-suit, dusty, 
travel-stained, and tired, but his wits 
were sharp and his pluck ready. . 
This Moorish Jew with whom he had 
to deal was middle-aged and rather 
portly. Ibrahim wore the black gabar- 
dine and skullcap of his race. His 
black mustache and full black beard 
heavily masked his mouth, chin, and 
cheeks. His nose, though racially prom- 
inent, was not aggressive. It marked 
him as a man more stony than fiery. 
His close-set eyes, though large, were 


Bw stood lightly conversing 


dark and hard, with lights in them- 


obscurely gleaming, as if reflected on 
black marble. 

Altogether, he seemed an impressive 
figure, and looked not a little incon- 
gruous in this bazaar full of trinkets 
and ornaments. 

Behind him, hanging at the back of 
the booth, were displayed his heavier 
merchandise—vases, jugs, water-cups, 
and all sorts of native brassware for 
sale at fabulous prices to curio-hunting 
tourists. At the sides hung multicolored 
Moorish silks artlessly draped, and 
leather wallets and slippers in all shades 
of red and yellow. On the counter were 
kief-boxes, amulets, rings, ear-pendants, 
and necklaces of gold coins—a varied 
assortment of native jewelry and gew- 
gaws, many crude and valueless save for 
their oddity, but some revealing the rare 
and delicate touch of the true crafts- 
man. At the front, below the counter, 
stood piles of pots and pans, some brass 


and copper, others made of the local 
clay, or ¢anja. From the top of the 
booth, against the front flap, long kief- 
pipes were slung, and Arab weapons. 

As Barry glanced up, while talking 
casually with Ibrahim, he noticed just 
above his head a large hanging sword 
in a leather sheath closely studded with 
small cowry-shells. The blade was half 
drawn, revealing an intricate engraved 
design. ‘The sword was common enough, 
but Barry, seeing it edge down, signifi- 
cantly over him, smiled with dry humor. 

“Fine sword, that,” he observed care- 
lessly. 

Ibrahim nodded. 

“A great bargain,” he declared, lean- 
ing forth over the counter and twisting 
his neck to look up admiringly at the 
weapon. “ The blade,” said he, “ is true 
Damascene, the scabbard very valuable. 
Shells, you know, are still used for 
money in some parts of Africa.” 

Barry nodded, and on the spur of the 
moment said with a shade of emphasis: 

“They go well together, Ibrahim— 
money and the sword!” 

The Jew drew back in his booth. 
Otherwise he betrayed no sign; but his 
answer was not without significance. 

“Yes; and he who would contend 
against their power risks all.” 

Barry shrugged indifferently at this 
implied threat. They were now alone, 
the Street of the Silversmiths being al- 
most deserted in favor of the market- 
place. 

“T don’t come to contend with you,” 
said Barry, “but to ask you to aid 
me in obtaining the freedom of my 
brother.” 

Ibrahim came around from the in- 
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terior of his booth, in order to keep a 
better watch on the street and its occa- 
sional passers-by. 

“Is your brother in prison? I have 
not heard.” 

“Oh, you have not heard!” said 
Barry dryly. ‘Then I'll tell you. He 
has been Ali Hamed’s captive more than 
two years. I thought him dead, but I’ve 
lately been told he is still living.” 

Ibrahim raised his black eyebrows, 
stroked his black beard. ‘‘ You interest 
me. This is like night in the forests of 
the south—a world of darkness filled 
with unknown things.” 

“ Perhaps you can shed light on it,” 
suggested Barry ironically. 

Ibrahim pondered the case, heavily 
impassive. 

“You say your brother is a captive, 
and has been mourned as dead, though 
alive. This fills me with wonder. ‘This 
is like one of those pretty stories that 
we tell to a child.” 

“Then pretend you are a child,” said 
Barry with mocking significance, “ and 
believe it.” 

“A man may believe and yet know 
nothing,” said Ibrahim. He drew closer 
and lowered his voice. “ Faith is be- 
yond price; but knowledge, being in- 
ferior, has a value.” 

Barry felt a thrill of satisfaction. 
The Jew was showing his hand at last ; 
but the game was deep. Ibrahim must 
have been waiting for this, daily hoping 
for this chance, yet he had done nothing 
to bring it about. Had he? Perhaps 
he had. 

Barry turned to the booth, again toy- 
ing meditatively with some of the knick- 
knacks on the counter. The game was 
so deep that it seemed unfathomable. 
Perhaps, after all, the Jew had caught 
him by the subtlest move imaginable. 
Barry took up a kief-box and began 
twisting and untwisting its delicate sil- 
ver chains. His brow was drawn, his 
eyes baffled. The game was so deep that 
perhaps Ibrahim had refused to buy 
Umlai’s kief-boxes on purpose to an- 
tagonize the silversmith and bring about 
this very interview. 

Barry uttered a short laugh. He 
looked up at Ibrahim with a sudden 
bold candor. 

““T prided myself,” said he, “on tra- 





cing this affair to you, but all the time 
you have been fishing for me.” 

Ibrahim made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Oh, yes, you have,” said Barry 
calmly. His glance grew — sharper. 
“Ibrahim, I know this case from begin- 
ning to end. You loaned money to the 
pretender. His uprising failed, and he 
could not repay you. At your sugges- 
tion he took my brother captive. You 
wanted a ransom, but you got fright- 
ened; so you decided to contrive the lie 
about my brother’s death. You did it 
so well that the world believed. ‘Then 
you waited two years. At last you 
plucked up courage and sent a man to 
the consulate. Then I came, as you 
knew I would, and you’ fished for me.” 
Barry smiled darkly. ‘ And now that 
I’m nibbling, you’re hoping for a good 
haul!” 

Ibrahim drew back a step and _ re- 
garded him with a mixture of admira- 
tion and irony. 

“You are more to be feared to-day, 
he said, ‘than when you came to inves- 
tigate two years ago.” 

Barry winced. 

“But that is saying little,” added 
Ibrahim calmly. “ What reason have 
we to fear you even if you know the 
truth?” 

Barry made a gesture of impatience. 

“Come, Ibrahim, if you want a ran- 
som, name it. How much does Ali owe 
you?” 

Ibrahim’s eyes narrowed. 

“Not so fast! A debt of this kind 
largely exceeds its face value. When 
Ali pays me, it is not only your brother 
who will regain his freedom; it is also 
Ali himself.” 

“T see,” said Barry. ‘‘ You mean he 
will no longer be under your thumb. 
You will lose your grip on him.” 

“Yes, and on the revolution.” 

Barry’s brow darkened again. He 
felt deeply disturbed. He was contend- 
ing, he saw, not against a small cupid- 
ity, but profound ambitions. 

“Wheels within wheels!” he mut- 
tered. ‘If you have any heart, give it 
a fling. Be human, and help me!” 


” 


Ibrahim drew himself up with im-~ 


placable dignity. 
“The home of a Jew’s heart,” he said, 
“is with his family. There you have 
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no claim on my hospitality. The home 
of a Jew’s brain is his shop. Here I 
welcome you.” 

Barry felt his hope deaden under the 
weight of this answer. 

“Then name your price,” he said 


harshly, “in cold money!” . 
But Ibrahim still preferred to tem- 
porize. 


“Cold money?” he echoed, smiling. 
“Money is never cold. It breeds a 
passion hot as love.” 

“Ves,” said Barry, ‘and as cruel. 
Name your price. Are you trying to 
estimate my paying capacity? What’s 
your motive in waiting? You have 
golden dreams of power, eh? No, 
Ibrahim, if you*see it as it is, if you 
see it with any compassion, it’s a night- 
mare.” Barry’s tone was bitterly cold. 
“The central figure of your dream is 
my brother—a poor devil of a prisoner, 
perhaps half starved, half naked, and so 
low in luck that by now he is probably 
cursing his God!” .~ 

Ibrahim shook his head. 

“No,” he said, smiling suavely. “I 
prefer to think of that poor prisoner set 
free. I think of his happiness at being re- 
leased, his return to life, manhood, and 
the world.” The words flowed from the 
Jew with oily smoothness. He waved 
his long, dark hand as if picturing the 
captive’s release. “I think of him,” 
said he, ‘as for the first time he walks 
out into this sunshine.” 

“Stop!” ejaculated Barry with sud- 
den desperation. “ Drop all that! You 
needn’t try to play on my feelings. I 
suppose you think my heart’s my purse, 
and, if you get it open, money will come 
pouring out. For God’s sake, name your 
price!” 

Ibrahim fell silent, his swarthy face 
unreadable. It was as if the spreading 
darkness of his secret projects and cal- 
culations hung visibly before him. Even 
his full black beard and mustache 
seemed, as it were, dense shadows out- 
cropping from his abysmal depths; but 
his eyes were so lacking in expression, 
so like stony solids, that they masked 
those depths impenetrably. 

“Ibrahim,” said Barry with strained 
calmness, “if you don’t come to the 
point, I’ll fight my way to your captive. 
I’ll call on the American government! ” 
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Then, for the first time, Ibrahim 
laughed aloud—a low, short, dry laugh, 
utterly toneless, like the knocking of 
wood against wood. 

“Fight your way!” he said scoffing- 
ly. ‘‘ Have you seen the gray horses of 
Ali Hamed? Have you seen Ali’s aim 
with a rifle ?—a rifle made in your Chris- 
tian America,” he sneered. ‘No; if 
you had, you would be less eager to 
fight your way. He can shoot an insect 
on the wing.” 

Barry met sneer with sneer. 

“That for him and you!” he said, 
snapping his fingers. ‘‘ Ali will find 
more than an insect to deal with if you 
and I can’t come to terms at once.” He 
made as if to turn on his heel. “ Your 
price—or I cable to Washington. You 
know what that means. It means a 
dozen war-ships here in Tangier har- 
bor. It means your town bombarded, 
your home destroyed. It means that this 
shop of yours, and all this truck with 
which you swindle foreigners, will be 
utterly wiped out.” He smiled mock- 
ingly, tauntingly. ‘‘ No profitable tra- 
ding, Ibrahim! No foreigners paying 
twenty dollars for a sword worth two, 
or fifty for an amulet worth five, or a 
hundred for a necklace worth ten. No 
foreigners at all as customers; but na- 
tives—your own people—looking for 
bargains. You understand? Bargains 
scattered in the streets by foreign guns— 
broken necklaces, scorched silks, cracked 
jewels! I’ve seen these devastations be- 
fore now. Can’t you imagine the scene 
—the pretty disorder?” He smiled 
dryly. ‘‘ What wreckage! Merchandise 
mixed in with fragments of human 
bodies—very possibly some of your own 
body!” 

He laughed grimly; but Ibrahim 
shuddered, clutched at his arm, and 
began to protest against this horrible 
outburst. 

“Enough! Forgive me!” 

Barry drew away his arm with open 
aversion. He was only conscious that 
fate, somehow incarnate in this man’s 
hateful form, had been torturing his 
soul. He laughed again, cruelly. His 
bitterness, now at high pitch, had rarely 
been so sardonic. 

“How you would tear your beard!” 
he said. “I can imagine whole hand- 
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fuls of it whirling like thunder-clouds 
over Tangier!” 

The Jew cowered. 

“ Forgive me!” he wailed. ‘I have 
tormented you.” 

He came very close, and in a whisper 
named a ransom. Barry, on hearing it, 
started in dismay. 

“As much as that! It’s fabulous!” 

Ibrahim drew himself up and folded 
his black robe about him with regained 
dignity. 

“That is my price.” 

“Then go and whistle for it,” said 
Barry hopelessly. ‘“I’d give you all I 
own, to my last dollar, but that would 
not pay half. Your demand’s preposter- 
ous.” 

Ibrahim raised his heavy black eye- 
brows scornfully. 

“Are you buying a horse—a slave— 
a woman? No. You are buying your 
brother.” He came so close that his 
beard brushed against Barry’s chest. 
“Tf the money is not paid,” he said, 
“your brother dies at once.” 

Barry suddenly felt his blood surge 
to his head, felt his hands grow hot and 
restless. His fingers ached to fasten on 
the man’s throat. ‘They were tightly 
constricted on his riding-whip. He saw 
red. But the wisdom of experience and 
the instincts of restraint bred in him by 
his seven years’ conflict with life were 
like steel chains on him, curbing his im- 
pulses. 

He began pacing up and down, his 
gaze on the ground, his facial muscles 
working, his teeth in his under lip, his 
whole look and bearing those of a man 
in a tragic quandary. 

From far up the street came the 
tumult of the market. On both sides 
the bare white houses ‘shut out. air. 
Though the sun was low, its brazen rays 
flowed molten through the town. ‘Tan- 
gier was a furnace and a babel. 

Ibrahim, with his back to his shop, 
stood impassively watching the Ameri- 
can. They were both too deeply en- 
grossed to notice a movement in the 
booth. From behind it a woman stole 
in at the far side. Though she was a 
Jewess, she was veiled; and though for 
several years her beauty had brought 
large custom to this very booth, she now 
concealed herself in it with the utmost 


secrecy. Silent as a shadow, she slipped 
behind the silks hanging at the side, and 
waited, breathless with anxiety. 

Suddenly Barry turned to Ibrahim. 

“One thing I ask—let me see my 
brother face to face, if only for a mo- 
ment.” 

“No; you would try to rescue him.” 

“What if I did? Surely you and Ali 
could prevent it.” 

The Jew thoughtfully stroked his 
beard; then his eyes cleared, and _ his 
manner was again smooth and tentative 
—the manner of the born bargainer. 

“This, too, has a price,” said he. 
“Your brother is my capital. For two 
years this capital has lain idle, and now 
I lose it. If you wish to see your 
brother before he dies, that is a loan. 
Pay me a fair rate of interest and you 
shall see him. . But you will have to 
make haste. Even with fast riding, it 
will take you two days to get to him.” 

Ibrahim’s tone was so metallic that 
Barry shuddered. “He had never con- 
ceived such inhuman barter. ‘To hear 
Tom spoken of in these utterly heartless 
terms of trade was almost more than he 
could bear. Again the whip in his hand 
quivered, his fingers tingled. He could 
have beaten and choked this man _ to 
death for trafficking so brutally in ‘Tom’s 
life-blood. 

Perhaps Ibrahim felt his danger. 

““T will make the rate low,” he said, 
and named it in a whisper. 

Barry started. The Jew had exactly 
estimated his cash resources. On_ his 
arrival he had made a large deposit in 
the Tangier bank, and somehow Ibra- 
him had ferreted out the figures. 

“Will you accept payment,” asked 
Barry, ‘after the visit has been safely 
accomplished ? ” 

“No,” said Ibrahim. ‘You must 
make it now. You can trust me. ‘The 
word I give I keep.” 

Barry nodded. He knew the type. 
This trader would commit any wrong 
save a breach of contract. 

“ We won’t haggle over this,” he said 
at length. “I have a friend here in 
Tangier who is in constant touch with 
the United States government. Break 
your word, and you know the penalty.” 

He weighed the project carefully. 
Meanwhile Ibrahim’s eyes gleamed. He 
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kept a grave front, but he was laughing 
in his sleeve. The sum, though not a 
twentieth part of the demanded ran- 
som, would discharge the full amount 
of Ali’s debt to him; and the captive 
would still be theirs. 

“JT name two conditions,” he said. 
“The first—that, save for the escort of 
my men, you go alone. The second— 
that you go unarmed.” 

Finally Barry looked up. 

“Will you give me a written pass- 
port?” 

ce Ves.”’ 

“Done, then!” said Barry; and the 
silks, hanging in the booth, trembled. 

But the men were too much absorbed 
to notice. Their contract closed, they 
stood a moment facing each other with 
keen antagonism, the Jew ironical and 
secretly pleased, Barry grim and no less 
impenetrable. 

Then Ibrahim reentered his booth 
and, seating himself at the counter, 
began his letter to Ali Hamed. Barry 
went at once to the bank. 

Silently the woman slipped out be- 
hind Ibrahim and hastened to a small 
fandak, or stable, on the outskirts of 
the town. 

In a few moments Barry returned 
with a certified check. Across the coun- 
ter of the booth they made a tentative 
exchange, Ibrahim examining the check, 
Barry the passport, which, translated, 
read as follows: 


, 


This shall protect the American who bears 
it (him, and him only), and shall admit him 
(him, and him only) to the presence of Ali 
Hamed’s companion. This shall also assure 
the American who bears it (him, and him 


only) a safe return. 
IBRAHIM, THE LENDER. 


Both satisfied, Ibrahim thrust the 
check under his gabardine, Barry the 
letter into his breast-pocket. That closed 
the bargain. 

“My men,” said Ibrahim, “ will come 
for you to the south of the market-place 
at sunset.” 

XXIX 


As Barry turned off through the side 
street he met Hicks, who was evidently 
seeking him. His friend appeared great- 
ly agitated. 

“ Barry,” said Hicks, “they’re here! 
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They’ve followed us. I saw them at the 
s6k—Mr. and Mrs. Beekman and Mrs. 
Van Ness.” 

Barry seemed dazed. 

66 Agni.’ 

“Of course,’”’ Hicks broke in, ‘“ your 
wife must be here, too. They are prob- 
ably at the Grand Hotel.” He took 
Barry’s arm. ‘‘ Come, we'll go there.” 

“No,” said Barry, “I can’t. It’s out 
of the question.” He spoke quickly, 
tersely. “I’ve found our man. He’s a 
Jew in the booth near the mosque. He 
demanded a ransom. The sum _ was 
fabulous—two or three times what I’m 
worth. But I’ve arranged to see Tom. 
He’s somewhere in the Riff Mountains.” 

Hicks frowned. 

“The Riff Mountains! Ali’s strong- 
hold!” He drew himself up, stanch, 
loyal. “ When do we start?” 

Barry smiled gratefully. 

“Thanks, Jim, but except for a native 
escort, I go alone.” 

“Alone!” cried Hicks. ‘‘ Man, you’re 
mad. What’s your plan?” 

Barry averted his eyes. He withdrew 
his arm from his friend’s restraining 
grasp. 

“Come, there’s not much time. They 
meet me at the south of the sék at sun- 
down.” 

“ Barry,” cried Hicks, “you’re a 
fool! I shall go to your family. Per- 
haps you will at least listen to your 
wife.” 

Barry sadly shook his head. 

“You only make it harder for me. 
Don’t tempt me.” His look was 
stricken. His eyes were piteous with 
appeal. “ Promise me, Jim, not to see 
them till I’ve left.” 

Hicks flung away in a tumult of 
anxiety. 

“T promise nothing,” he muttered. 

Barry stood a moment looking after 
him, then turned with a sigh and went 
for his horse. 

Hicks, stopping first at the cable- 
office, sent an urgent message to Wash- 
ington, then went at once to the Grand 
Hotel. 

In the privacy of Mr. Beekman’s room 
he took but a moment to explain the 
affair to Muriel and her father. He 
told them the salient facts so quickly 
and succinctly that their first relief at 
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BARRY 


seeing him lasted but a moment. With 
every word he spoke their anxiety grew. 
Though Mr. Beekman was thoughtful 
and impassive, Hicks saw his thin lips 
twitch and his brow all at once age 
under the strain. 

As for Muriel, the change in her 
shocked him. Her face was drawn, her 
eyes were hollow and circled with shad- 
ows, her lips bloodless. All buoyancy 
and sparkle had gone out of her, and all 
beauty, save the piteous, haunting beauty 
whose outer expression is unbeautiful, 
whose key-note is pain. 

Yet Hicks could not spare her now. 
The case was too grave, the danger too 
imminent. 

‘“ Barry’s plan is mad,” he said in con- 
clusion; “ suicidal!” 

The word stabbed her into action. 
Her eyes lit up feverishly. 

“No; the ransom!” 

Mr. Beekman nodded. 

“Yes; any amount, and at once.” 

Muriel was on fire with impatience. 

‘Where can I find Barry?” 

““ He’s to meet his escort,” said Hicks, 
“at the south of the market-place, at 
sundown.” 

She turned to the window and shot a 
glance at the western sky. The sun, 
immense and blood-red, hung almost on 
a level with her eyes. Blinded, she 
turned to the door, and led the way 
down - stairs and out into the street. 
Hicks and her father made for the 
booth near the mosque, she for the 
market-place. 

As it was now late and the crowds 
were returning from the sé, Muriel had 
to work her way up-stream against a 
vast tide of humanity. But though she 
was pressed by the lowest scum of 
Africa; though she was jostled by men 
in filthy sacking full of rents that re- 
vealed great streaks of brown and black 
skin scarred with disease and caked with 
dust; and though now and again she 
found herself wedged between horses 
and mules whose cursing riders wran- 
gled for passage through the narrow 
streets, she never faltered, never flinched 
in her struggle. How she passed them, 
even the natives must have wondered. 
She must have seemed like a spirit melt- 
ing in and out and onward so swiftly, so 
elusively, that not even the walls of the 
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kasba, their fortress, could have stopped 
her. 

When at last she gained the market- 
place and crossed it, she came upon 
Barry in a copse of trees. For a mo- 
ment he did not see her, did not hear 
her. Busy about his horse, he was look- 
ing to the girths of the saddle, the 
strength of the reins, the adjustment of 
the bit. 

“ Barry!” 

He turned, bared his head, and 
smiled as if he had left her but a mo- 
ment before. Outwardly, he took it 
with so much ease that the meeting re- 
called his return after his seven years’ 
wandering — the evening when he had 
walked in and greeted them offhand, as 
if after merely a brief absence. ‘This 
nonchalant quality in him impressed her 
now even more than it had then. It 
showed her his spirit of world citizen- 
ship, the spirit of fatalism, the spirit of 
his adventurous ancestors, the spirit of 
a large intimacy with life and death. 

But his eyes, as they met hers, be- 
trayed feelings far deeper. Once more 
they had the old lost look. 

Muriel stood hesitant. 

“Are you sorry I’ve come, Barry?” 

He smiled sadly. 

“It makes it doubly hard,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ That’s all.’”’ Then, with an 
effort, he nerved himself to speak for 
an instant straight from his depths. 
“Muriel, help me to do this thing! ” 

The appeal thus swiftly made, he 
assumed at once his first manner. He 
turned to his horse. 

“Look, Muriel—a full-blooded gray 
barb. See her veins stand out. Look 
at her head, her neck, her withers!” 
He seemed to be trying to regain his old 
recklessness, trying desperately to seem 
glad of his mad plan. Stuffing his soft 
felt hat into his pocket, he bent and 
passed a hand over the horse’s flexible 
steel sinews from shoulder to fetlock. 
Then he straightened up, and with an 
arm through the reins, stood back a step 
to survey his mount in _ perspective. 
“Gad, there’s blood for you, Muriel! 
There’s family for you!” 

Muriel stood motionless, her eyes 
blind with unshed tears. She had an 
impression of a queenly, imperious 
horse, with veins and muscles visible 
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under a gleaming coat; a mane and 
flowing tail like silver water; attentive 
ears and large, impatient eyes, now 
turned toward her as if. rebuking her 
for this intrusion. But to Muriel the 
animal was unreal—a shining cloud— 
a beautiful but evil fantom, waiting im- 
patiently to take Barry away from her. 

Barry drew the horse’s head closer. 

“ Pat her, Muriel,” he said desperate- 
ly. “ Pat her!” 

Muriel recoiled, and he let the mare 
out again to the length of the reins. 

They stood at the edge of the copse 
of trees. The market-place was deso- 
late now—merely a large expanse of 
dust crossed by ever-lengthening shad- 
ows. In the distance hooded figures 
drew away silently into the white city 
beyond — ghosts returning to their 
tombs. 

With a sudden impulse Muriel came 
between Barry and his horse, and inter- 
cepted his gaze. 

‘‘Oh, Barry, why did you leave me 
that night without a word?” 

For a moment he was mute, muster- 
ing all his strength to resist the tempta- 
tion of her nearness to him. ‘Then he 
said quietly: 

“If I had allowed myself to see you, 
I might not have come here—at least 
until too late. Muriel,” he added al- 
most inaudibly, “‘ I loved you so much!” 

He saw, as it were, a wave of life 
pass over her and ebb away. 

‘““T was yours then,” she told him, 
I am now.” ‘ 

He shook his head. 

“ Only nominally.” 

“You and I are married,’ she said, 
looking up at him bashfully under her 
lashes. . 

“Ves,” he replied, ‘because I de- 
ceived you.” 

She raised her head with a quick toss, 
and her eyes flashed contradiction. 

“You have never deceived me. Your 
doubt about Tom’s death was a mere 
presentiment.” 

“Yes,” said Barry, “ but the presen- 
timent was very strong. Yet I never 
mentioned it to you. Silence, they say, 
is golden. Mine was a leaden lie.” 

“No,” she rejoined ; “ you were silent 
because you wanted to spare me. You 
did not want to make me unhappy.” 
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Her plea on his behalf rang with 
spirit and conviction, but Barry shook 
his head. 

“That,” he replied, “is what I used 
to say to myself, as a sop for living the 
lie.” His face darkened. ‘“ Muriel, the 
deeper motive was this—I did not want 
to lose you.” 

Muriel quivered, and lowered her 
eyes. She looked down thoughtfully at 
the dust now yellow in the long oblique 
rays of the setting sun. Then she gazed 
up at him dumbly, and he saw that she 
was not unimpressed by his confession. 
Her look was altogether sad, and once 
again she unconsciously branded on his 
heart a new impression. 

She was wearing a dark blue hat and 
traveling - suit. Behind her, under the 
trees, the dusk had gathered thick, but 
there were still large patches of golden 
sunlight. On the yellow ground at her 
feet lay shadows in huge vlots. In the 
blended glow and gloom the _ shade 
seemed tinged with deep purple; and 
so, too, did her dark dress and hair. In 
the heart of this purple gloom her face, 
lit weirdly by the light through the 
leaves, was like the face of a spirit, 
weary and pale. 

When presently she held out her hand 
to him in forgiveness, he felt as if that 
small, white hand touched his _heart- 
strings and made them vibrate with 
pain. 

Once more with childlike simplicity 
she said to him: 

“ Barry, I love you!” 

Barry trembled. He forced himself 
to refuse the proffered clasp, fearing 
the contact of their palms. He turned 
half away, with a pretense of examining 
the reins looped on his arm. 

“Yes, because I’m your husband,” he 
said, fingering them nervously. ‘ You’re 
loyal, Muriel, to your marriage-vows.” 

“No; I loved you before.” 

“That was before you knew Tom 
was still alive. Wait till Tom comes 
back to you. Tom’s worth thousands 
of me. He has traits that would give 
any woman confidence, safety, and 
peace.” He turned back to her, meet- 
ing her wounded gaze with a candor 
outwardly cold. ‘“ Muriel, it’s only fair 
play to both of you. If a man’s an 
interloper, he ought to stand aside. For 
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BARRY 


generations the honor of the Gordons 
has been almost as proverbial as their 
sins. Have I inherited nothing but their 
vices? No!” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“No!” He turned again to his horse. 
“They can talk as they like against blue 
blood, but give it a race and it wins!” 
He stroked back the silver mane. 
‘““ Doctors make blood-tests with micro- 
scopes. That’s all very well for the 
body, but” how about the larger blood- 
tests?”” He drew the mare’s head 


‘toward him, looked into her eyes, and 
smiled. ‘ How about tests of speed, . 


staying-power, pluck—tests in the open 
air when the blood runs warm and 
sings?” 

The mare began to champ her bit and 
paw the dust. 

“Yes, in just a moment,” said Barry, 
answering her eagerness. ‘‘ They ought 
to be here now.” 

Muriel drew closer to him, her brow 
drawn with bewilderment. 

“Barry, I can’t make out your plan. 
When you come back, there will be no 
change—even if Tom comes with you.” 

Barry averted his eyes. 

“That’s all in the future,” he an- 
swered evasively. “The present fact is 
this—I’ve got to go.” 

His voice disturbed her. Under its 
grim calm was a note of anguish. She 
slipped her hand through his arm. 

“ Barry, wait. Take time. Tom is 
held for ransom. Father will pay it. 
How much better, how much safer, to 
do that!” 

He drew away from her hand, then 
turned to face her, but stood dumb a 
moment, his glance on the ground, his 
fingers clinched on the reins. At last 
he looked up. 

“No, Muriel—I’ve got to go. There’s 
a reason you can’t guess.” He hesitated 
a moment, gazing at her with hopeless 
yearning. ‘Then he forced from himself 
a confession far worse than the first. 
He told her quietly of the darkest blot 
on his past. “ Muriel, after I left Kitty 
that night in Paris, when first we read 
the news of Tom’s death, I began to 
think of you as I had not allowed my- 
self to think of you since Tom had won 
you. For that, I don’t blame myself. 
Considering my love for you, it was only 
human. Any thought may come to any 
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man. The right or wrong depends on 
whether or not» he surrenders to the 
thought till it kindles into deeds. ‘That 
was what I did. Though I knew these 
African tribes and their strategies, and 
though I believed that the syndicate’s 
engineers were correct in their first sus- 
picions of Ali Hamed, what did I do? 
I sat alone in a Paris café till daybreak 
and drank—drank hard. Because I was 
starting in the morning to look for ‘Tom, 
to try to save him for you, I drank lard. 
Though I needed a clear brain and every 
faculty alert, I drank hard. 

“ And that was not all. I kept it up. 
Though I strove to get at the: facts, I 
drank hard. So I did not find Tom, and 
ever since then the memory of those days 
and nights here in Tangier has hung on 
me like a millstone. You remember, just 
before our wedding, I asked you about 
your love for Tom. That was when the 
memory last cropped up and accused 
me, denying me the right to marry you 
without confessing. But, Muriel, my 
love that day was so desperate that I 
kept silent even then. 

‘But the gods cut short my happi- 
ness. Hicks came, bringing positive 
news that ‘Tom was alive. Can you 
blame me because I left you at once? 
Can you blame me because I am leaving 
you now? No, Muriel, you can’t. Do you 
realize that if, when I came here at the 
time of Tom’s capture, I had kept sober, 
I might have found him and saved him 
these two eternal years of imprisonment 
and perhaps of agony? ‘That’s the 
point. A man’s no stronger than his 
greatest weakness. My one great fail- 
ing, Muriel, though I thought I was free 
of it, has wrecked us all.” He drew a 
deep sigh; then, slowly, his face cleared, 
as if a burden had been lifted. ‘“ Now 
I’ve shown you my soul,” he said. 

Muriel stirred. ‘Throughout his sim- 
ple confession she had stood motionless, 
drooping like a dying flower, as if this 
weight he was casting off descended 
gradually on her. 

When at last she raised her head, he 
saw that she was resigned to his going. 
Her eyes were filled with tears. Evi- 
dently she could scarcely trust herself 
to speak. But when finally she did 
reply, her voice was full of courage and 
spirited sympathy, as if she understood. 
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“ Barry, you’re right. It’s your only 
chance—your one salvation.” 

To her surprise, he laughed. 

“Salvation? Muriel,” he said iron- 
ically, her surrender curiously embitter- 
ing him, ‘don’t accuse me of hunting 
for a pass-key to the back door of 
heaven! How do you think I should 
look in a halo? ‘Ten to one I’d wear it 
over one ear!” 

His bitterness had no effect on her. 
Behind it she saw, as never before, the 
man himself. 

“ Barry,” she said quietly, ignoring 
his outburst, “ you are to have an escort, 
aren’t you? When will you come back? 
Tell me there isn’t much danger.” 

Again he averted his eyes, but his an- 
swer was light and reassuring. 

“Danger? Why should there be? 
I’ve got a passport.” 

At his last word, suddenly, as if in 
response, several shots rang out in quick 
succession. ‘Then came a beating of 
drums. 

They both started and glanced in the 
direction of the clamor. 

XXX 

THE sight that met their eyes was 
familiar to Barry, but strange and ter- 
rifying to Muriel. 

Across the deserted market-place a 
small company of natives was passing 
slowly out of the town. The proeession, 
though slow, was riotous with emotion 
and noise. It was led by figures that 
seemed crazed. They were dancing 
savagely and with mad gyrations, their 
white robes whirling like driven clouds, 
their arms aloft, their great, gaunt 
hands flourishing lengthy Moorish guns, 
flinging them up, spinning them, catch- 
ing them on high and discharging them 
thunderously as if in mid air. So in- 
cessant was this discharge that over 
the entire procession trailed clouds of 
smoke, turned by the sun to a fiery mass. 

Behind the frantic leaders came musi- 
cians giving forth weird and ghostly 
sounds; and behind the musicians a mule 
richly harnessed and bearing on his back 
a large cabinet draped with flaming 
silks. The rear was brought up by 
stragglers leaping and shrieking hid- 
eously. The whole thing was un- 
earthly, ferocious, and menacing; ap- 
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pallingly indicative of the savagery of 
these people in moments of unrestraint. 

Barry’s mare, akin to it all, grew rest- 
less and pawed the ground. Her large 
eyes gazed at the human storm. Her 
ears were lifted, her nostrils dilated, 
her body quivering with excitement. 
She thrust her nose under Barry’s arm. 

He laughed dryly; but Muriel had 
drawn close to his side and was clinging 
to him, her eyes blinded by tlie powder- 
flashes, her ears deafened by the shots. 
She was pallid as death. He heard her 
breathing fast. Slowly and unconscious- 
ly he put an arm about her. 

“It isn’t anything to be afraid of,” 
he said quietingly. ‘‘ They are firing 
blank charges. They call it /aab el 
barnd. It’s merely powder - play —a 
way of celebrating. ‘That’s a wedding- 
party. They’re taking the bride to the 
groom’s home. She’s in that box on the 
mule.” He drew a sigh. ‘God pity 
women,” he said, “the world over!” 

The procession was now leaving the 
market-place, and soon the tempest of 
noise, color, and motion had passed. In 
the distance the yells and gunshots were 
dying away. 

But Muriel, her spirit now at the 
mercy of her senses, was still trembling. 
The sight of those savage fanatics, so 
expert with their weapons, and in every 
way so horribly eloquent of destructive 
force, made her heart sink and her pluck 
fail. 

The sun was half lost behind the 
western sky-line. 

Barry withdrew his arm from about 
her and looked toward the town expect- 
antly. Muriel, understanding, turned 
and faced him, looking up at him with 
beseeching eyes. 

“Barry, I can’t let you go,” she 
sobbed. ‘“‘ These people are murderous, 
terrible. Oh, I can’t let you go! Wait 
at least a few moments. Come and find 
out what father has done, I implore 
you!” 

His gaze was still sternly set toward 
the town, as if he could not trust him- 
self to look down at her. 


“No,” he said. “If I waited, I 
might be too late.” 
“Too late? Why?” 


“T might. That’s all. Don’t ask me, 


Muriel.” 
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“JT must ask you. Tell me why, 
Barry. It isn’t fair to go like this— 
without telling me—without explaining. 
I won’t let you. I can’t! Oh, Barry!” 

He had thought to spare her, but his 
silence, he saw, was crueler than candor. 

“Muriel,” he said, “this is the rea- 
son—Tom’s in the gravest peril. They 
may at any moment take his life.” 

As he said it he felt that her last hope 
was crushed, her last plea withdrawn. 
In spite of himself he looked down at 
her, and saw such a piteous figure, a face 
so stained with tears, so pallid with suf- 
fering, so ghost-like in the shadows 
reaching out to grasp her, that his heart 
seemed suddenly to crack and break. 

She drew back into the shadow. He 
and his horse stood just beyond, in the 
open glow. The mare had raised her 
head and was gazing toward the town. 
Barry, too, had turned, and was waiting, 
tense in every line. 

Muriel once more came close to him. 
But he stood straight, shackling himself 
with his will-power. 

Suddenly the mare started forward, 
tugged on the reins, and began to 
whinny. Barry, shading his eyes with 
his hand, strained them toward the far 
gate of the sék. Muriel followed the 
direction of his gaze half blindly through 
her tears. 

Out into the open rode a pair of 
ruffianly natives, heavily armed. Seeing 
him, they halted midway in the market- 
place and waited. Barry turned to 
Muriel, and she saw him sway. 

“Muriel,” he repeated 
“help me to do this thing!” 

Dazed by his appeal, she drew back 
a step into the shadows. ‘The strain on 
him eased. His face was filled with a 
calm light. 

“ Dear Muriel,” he said in a voice 
now very quiet, “you have shown me 
a vision few men see.” 

Those were his last words as he left 
her. 

Turning, he thrust his foot into the 
stirrup and swung up lightly to the 
saddle. In a moment he had joined his 
escort. Between the two natives he rode 
slowly up the hill. He did not look 
back. For an instant, on the brow of 


brokenly, 


the slope, the mounted figures stood out 
boldly against the sky; then they de- 
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scended beyond the crest, and Barry had 
left her. 

Long she stood there, numbly gazing 
at the vacant sky; stood there while the 
shadows crept across the market-place, 
and the gloom under the trees deepened 
from purple to black; stood there till 
at last she heard a long, low, monoto- 
nous call issuing from the town. It was 
not a sudden cry, but seemed to grow 
gradually out of the silence, as if the 
voice had been calling eternally, yet was 
now audible for the first time. 

Glancing toward the town, she saw 
the figure of the muezzin in the tower 
of the mosque—a figure very small in 
the distance, but leaning out command- 
ingly over the world. He was calling 
the faithful to prayer. 

Muriel knelt alone in the shadows. 

XXXI 

THE ride seemed to Barry slower and 
more arduous than any in the past. Be- 
fore now he had known the racking wear 
and tear of lonely journeys through this 
roadless land. Often he had followed 
similar African trails — rough, world- 
old tracks full of hummocks and _ hoof- 
holes. More than once, in the rainy 
season, he had seen mules bogged belly- 
deep in the quagmire and left to die. 
More than once, in the summer, when 
the holes were baked by the sun into 
hard pitfalls, he had seen a horse sud- 
denly stumble, had heard a_ leg-bone 
snap; and because the native riders 
would not waste powder and ball on 
these stricken beasts, he himself had 
ended their pain. 

But with all these misadventures, 
never till now had he felt so keenly the 
irk of slow and careful riding. Hither- 
to he had always had time and to 
spare. He had been an idle wanderer, 
as truly nomadic as all the countless 
generations of men and burdened ani- 
mals who had beaten these trails into 
the earth. He had moved from place 
to place as if in a sleep, taking no 
thought of the morrow. But to-day his 
impatience kept him stark awake. 

After skirting the town, the natives 
halted in a wood, and, dismounting, 
bade him do _ likewise. Then they 
stripped him and searched him for 
weapons. ‘This done, the ride was re- 
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sumed, one in the lead as guide, the 
other in the rear to keep watch on 
Barry. 

They were rugged mountaineers, these 
men—as wild and murderous-looking a 
pair as he had ever seen. His years of 
dangerous travel had trained his eye to 
read faces quickly but with care. This 
he had already done in the present in- 
stance. Upon first riding up to them 
in the market-place he had caught a 
sharp impression of the two, and now, 
after several hours, he felt sure that he 
had gained a working knowledge of their 
characters. 

The one who had taken the lead was 
the older—a tall, gaunt man, Cassim by 
name. From under his turban a great 
tangle of grizzled hair rioted over his 
neck and shoulders. His grim visage, 
framed by this coarse and uncouth 
mane, looked like a rock in a thicket. 
He was mounted on a bay charger and 
carried a native gun. At his waist 
Barry saw the hilts of a brace of 
daggers. 

The man in the rear—by name, 
Achmet—was less im>ressive. Perched 
high on a traveling-pack on. a mangy 
mule, he looked every inch an African 
derelict, a worthless drifter, his flat, 
pockmarked face sapped bloodless by 
sensuality, his blear eyes the eyes of 
the confirmed kief-smoker and _hashish- 





eater. 
This Achmet, Barry decided, was 
Ibrahim’s one mistake. ‘Through him 


the thing must be done. 

The track wound between long 
stretches of olive-trees and scrub-aloe. 
As darkness fell, the going was very 
dificult. Even when the moon _ rose 
over the mountains ahead, every step 
was a risk. The play of its beams with 
the shadows made the way so tricky that 
every foot had to be watched. 

All that night and the next day they 
pushed onward. As they rode, boys 
came out from the sarebas, piping on 
reeds and crying after Barry gay curses. 

* N’srani/ Christian! Dog and son 
of a dog!” they mocked, calling to 
others. ‘‘Come and see the Nazarene.” 

Then Achmet, in the rear, would 
drowsily wave them back with taunts in- 
sulting to Moorish youths. 

* Schwet! Schwei! Go to your moth- 
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ers,” he would drone. ‘Spawn of 
fleas !-”” 
But soon the zarebas and the flat 


country were left behind. The riders 
had reached the. foot-hills. Hour after 
hour they rode in single file without a 
word. ‘Then the scene became wilder, 
bolder. They were in the mountains. 
Hour after hour they pushed onward 
and upward, the ascent growing con- 
stantly more precipitous, until at last 
they gained a small plateau overlooking 
the Mediterranean. 

It was again night. 
high over the peaks. Far below lay the 
sea, like a silver ribbon. Here and 
there huge rocks jutted out of the earth. 
Here and there old mountain oaks 
loomed rugged and full of shadows. 

Cassim’s bay leader evidently recog- 
nized a familiar resting-place. Blown 
and spent by the rough climb, he balked 
and would go no farther. 

The mutiny spread at once to Barry’s 
mare and the mule. ‘The gray, still 
spirited, halted, snorted, reared, and 
shied at shadows, but would take not a 
step forward. As for the mule, it seemed 
to have struck root, and stood as fixed 
as the oaks and rocks. Achmet, sliding 
down from the pack, belabored the 
beast’s flanks with his gun-stock. 

“Son of a pig!” he cried. ‘‘ On, on, 
spawn of vermin!” His oaths were 
vain. He turned to Barry and Cassim, 
who were now dismounting. “ They 
smell the fandak.”’ 

Cassim nodded. 

“Thyeh, the fandak. Let us camp 
there. He who spares his beast gains 
his goal the quicker.” 

He led the way through a strip of 
oaks and palmetto scrub. Here the 
plateau expanded widely, and from all 
directions vague trails converged to a 
common center—the fandak. 

Barry had seen many of these fan- 
daks, or enclosed stockades, but none so 
desolate or ancient as this, which, to 
judge by its decay, must have dated back 
to the days when piracy had flourished 
on the sea below. Doubtless the Riff 
pirates had built the place. Ever and 
anon swooping down on coastwise voy- 
agers and climbing back burdened with 
booty, they had felt the need: of half- 
way shelters between the sea and their 
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mountain lairs. Doubtless many a cap- 
tain of a rakish korsan had .lodged here, 
and with him his murderous crew. But 
since the decline of that bold sea- 
brigandage, the fandak had been put to 
tamer use. Though to-night it hap- 
pened to be deserted, evidently on many 
recent nights it had housed wayfarers 
bound God, knew. whence or whither. 
As Barry followed Cassim and Achmet 
under the arch, he noticed that the place 
still reeked with the smell of recent 
occupants—men and mules and horses 
who had spent the night here, slept to- 
gether and fed together, and then re- 
sumed their restless wandering—no- 
mads all. 

As in most fandaks, the middle of the 
enclosure was open to the sky, but a 
cloistral passage, roofed to afford pro- 
tection against inclement weather, mar- 
gined the open space. This dark pas- 
sage was evidently familiar to Cassim 
and Achmet. They seemed to have pro- 
prietary rights in the fandak. Straight- 
way they went to an oaken door at a 
corner, and Cassim drew from. under 
his haik a large key. Opening the door, 
he entered a room, or closet, and brought 
out a feed of straw for the horses and 
mule. 

Meanwhile Achmet, who had entered 
with him, emerged with a brazier full 
of charcoal, and, undoing his pack, set 
about preparing a meal. 

“IT go a moment,” said Barry in 
Arabic, ‘to think and be alone.” 

Cassim bowed consent, and Barry 
drifted from the fandak. Passing 
through a strip of oaks and palmetto 
scrub, he came out again on the open 
ledge where they had dismourted. Here 
he seated himself on a rock and made 
his final plans. 

Where these mountaineers were taking 
him he could not guess. It might be 
even to Beni Aloo, a town no Christian 
had ever entered—save once. 

A shadow crossed Barry’s face. He 
remembered a low-bred beggar-woman 
in the streets of Beni Aloo, also a high- 
bred Berber woman on a roof in Beni 
Aloo—one of those flat roofs where in- 
toxicating odors and the plaintive music 
of the gimbri snare the senses, and wom- 
en clandestinely unveil. 

He, the beggar woman, been 


had 
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charitably received that evening by the 
lady on the roof in Beni Aloo; but the 
end had been a nightmare. 

Whether he was now bound for this 
or any other familiar locality, he could 
not tell. In the old days he had come 
from the southeast. Now he was com- 
ing from the west, and the look of it 
all was different. 

One thing, though, was certain. He 
was going again into the country of the 
Kabyles, the hill tribes. He was again 
on the move in that hazardous intrusion 
which few foreigners had attempted and 
still fewer survived. 

But how differently he was going now! 
No excitement, no hidden weapons, no 
adventurous disguise. Merely a decision 
in his mind, cold and irrevocable. Even 
the swift, warm-blooded ride he ha’ 
hoped for had been denied him. The 
test was demanding the calmest, sanest 
force of character. 

Far below him lay the sea, like a 
silver serpent stretched dead in the 
moonlight. All about him over this 
pale, warm Muslim world the air pulsed 
subtly, as if with the beating of Allah’s 
heart. Here and there a flood of moon- 
light threw out into relief the mountain 
crags and serried ridges. Here and 
there it was crossed by black ravines and 
cahons—great gashes of shadow. From 
one or two fell slender, gleaming 
streams that trickled outward into the 
gloom. 

Everywhere the enchantment of the 
Moorish night —-the old, indescribable 
enchantment in which he could never 
lose himself again. 

Ah, yes, he could! He could lose 
himself here for all eternity. Here be- 
tween the pillars of Hercules, here in 
the garden of the Hesperides, he would 
lie at rest. Here his soul, like an an- 
cient voyager, would verture forth on 
“the stream of ocean.” 

But, oh, that Muriel had known these 
African night-hours with him! Oh, 
that he had been permitted to melt into 
this midnight, not in death, but in love! 
Oh, that their mutual pulses might but 
once have contributed to this vast pulsa- 
tion! Oh, that their hearts had throbbed 
but a moment in unison with the divine 
heart that stirred this air! 

But no such rapture was permitted 
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man. Only the Muslim paradise af- 
forded it. 

He heard a footstep. 

“e Sidi! 43 

He turned. Achmet stood behind 
him. 

“ Sidi, I have cooked a meal.” 

Barry rose. 

“Why call me ‘sir’?” he said bit- 
terly. ‘Why don’t you call me a dog 
of a Christian?” 

Achmet gazed off vacantly into the 
moonlight. 

““We are poor,” he answered, “ but 
you, Roumi, have money to buy kief and 
hashish.” 

He shot a significant glance at Barry 
out of the corner of his eyes. The look 
was crafty, dangerous, criminal. Barry 
smiled. 

“Yes, Achmet, but not with me—not 
on my person. Nevertheless, of what I 
have in Tangier, enough shall be yours 
to buy kief and hashish for the rest of 
your days. ‘That won’t be long,” he 
added dryly, “if you keep at it!” 

Achmet turned and regarded him 
dazedly. 

“ Allah knows, I cannot be bought,” 
he said, the light of a long-lost manhood 
flickering in his blear eyes. “ /hyeh! 
Ihyeh! Allah knows!” 

“T suggest no dishonorable  pur- 
chase,” said Barry coldly, ‘no real 
breach of contract. Doubtless you know 
of my bargain with Ibrahim. It admits 
an American to the captive and guaran- 
tees an American a safe return. Good! 
What matter that it says the American? 
To-day J am the American—you under- 
stand? But to-morrow, on the ride 
back, another may be the American— 
you understand? ” 

Achmet gazed at him stupidly and 
shook his head. 

“No, sidi; but if it is no breach, and 
thou wilt fatten my purse with much 
kief-money, the thing that thou desirest 
is done.” 

Barry nodded. 

“You will be paid on your return to 
Tangier. Now, what of Cassim?” 

Achmet smiled. 

“ Cassim smokes little kief, eats little 
hashish—but he fights, he kills.” 

Again Barry nodded. 

“T see he carries a native carbine. 
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How about a Lee-Metford or Win- 
chester? ”’ . 

Achmet chuckled. 

“For the price of a rifle like Ali 
Hamed’s,” he said, “ Cassim would sell 
to thee his horse and all his wives.” 

Barry laughed dryly. 

““T shall have no use for either horse 
or wives,” he said. ‘My demand _ is 
trifling. Come!” 

He led the way back to the fandak. 
There, while the mule and_ horses 
munched their straw on the cobbles, the 
three men in the cloistral passage drank 
thick, black coffee of Achmet’s brewing, 
and fed upon a chicken he had stewed 
over the brazier. This, and a few dried 
figs and cakes, sodden and tough as cow- 
hide, constituted their first and last meal 
between Tangier and their destination. 

After they had finished they fell to 
smoking, Cassim and Achmet burning 
kief in their long pipes, Barry rolling 
a cigarette. 

Now he unfolded his plan to them in 
detail. The project was, luckily, sim- 
ple, and suggested no lapse from their 
primitive code. Achmet, smoking dream- 
ily, and now and then resorting to a 
small embossed hashish-cup beside him, 
was soon so befuddled by his vice, so 
given over to its somnolent delights, 
that thoughts of an endless supply of 
them seemed to fill him with rapture. 
And as for Cassim, the choice of a Lee- 
Metford or Winchester, in exchange for 
so trifling a service, fairly transfigured 
his grim countenance. A single move 
against the interests of Ali Hamed he 
might not have made for untold wealth, 
but this scheme was harmless. It was 
as if he had seen paradise. 

Barry, reading their faces by the light 
of a candle-lantern which Achmet had 
hung over him, played on their pet 
weaknesses until the deal was closed. 
In the matter of pandering to Achmet’s 
vices, he had not a qualm. The poor 
dog would get kief and hashish if he 
had to do murder for it; and as for 
Cassim, if kill he would, he could kill 
more painlessly with a Winchester than 
with a native blunderbuss. 

The affair settled, Achmet was for 
slinging a cot for Barry in the cloister ; 
but the air was so fetid under the low 
roof that Barry declined, and_ sat 
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through the night in the fandak en- 
trance, his back against the wall, his 
sleepless, staring eyes every now and 
again on the squatting figures under the 
lantern. 

The vigil reminded him of that night, 
seemingly centuries ago, when he had 
watched over Tom in the Beekmans’ 
barn, and had wakened to find Muriel 
gazing at him out of the heart of the 
dawn. What a different to-morrow now 
awaited him! 

When at last it came, and the sun 
climbed above the distant ranges to- 
ward Algeria, the travelers resumed 
their march. 

Late in the afternoon Cassim called 
a halt within sight of a lofty and small 
white town, so like many another aerie 
in these mountains that Barry could not 
determine whether or not he had ever 
before seen it. Certainly not from this 
approach—this rugged western pass ever 
again losing itself in the near distance. 

At a word from Cassim, Barry dis- 
mounted, and Achmet, drawing from 
the mule-pack a long djellab, or hooded 
mantle of rough gray cotton stuff, threw 
it over Barry’s shoulders. This was an 
expedient which Barry himself had 
often adopted. It protected a foreigner 
from curiosity caused by European cos- 
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tume. Doubtless Ibrahim had ordered 
it, fearing the unruly spirits in Ali's 
band. 

But the next expedient was not so 
pleasant. Achmet drew from the pack 
a strip of greasy shoddy, and tossed it 
to Cassim. Cassim then bound it about 
Barry’s eyes, and, drawing forward the 
hood, helped him up again into the 
saddle. This done, Cassim remounted, 
grasped the gray’s bridle, and led on up 
a sharp ascent. 

Finally he drew rein, and, taking 
Barry’s passport from him, again dis- 
mounted. For a momert Barry was left 
in black suspense. He was dimly con- 
scious that Achmet stood at the horse’s 
head, and that several low voices were 
murmuring not far away. Once he 
heard a low, exultant laugh. 

Blind and helpless, he waited. ‘Then 
at last an ironical voice close at hand 
said resonantly: 

“ Marhabba bi kum—welcome to 
thee, N’zrani!” 

He was now ordered to dismount ; 
some one led away his horse, and the 
passport was lightly thrust back under 
his cloak. ‘Then the voice said: 

“Guide him to our guest, unblind 
him, and leave them together. - But 


a 


wait near! 


(To be concluded) 





A PERSIAN GHAZAL 


WHEN all is said that -can be said 
And lilies strew the solemn bed; 
When all is done that can be done, 
E’en to the kissing of the dead; 
Dear love, I think ’twill matter not 
If underneath the sunlight red 
You lay the lilies on my breast, 
Or I wreathe lilies o’er your head; 
So knit together are our lives. 
Through selfsame paths our ways have led; 
Life’s roses, too, have bloomed for both; 
Yet both would choose the thorns instead, 
Could choosing thorns but cause to bloom 
More roses for the other’s tread! 


When all is said that can be said, 

And lilies strew the solemn bed, 
Whether your life or mine be fled— 
Peace for one living, peace for one dead! 


Clarence Urmy 
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HE theatrical year just ended was 
in many respects a remarkable 
one. To begin with, the season was 
unusually short. In New York five of 
the Broadway houses had closed their 
doors by the 2d of May. All over the 
country, vaudeville theaters drifted still 
farther away from the legitimate by 
turning over their stages to moving-pic- 
ture exhibitions—an innovation greeted 
with bitter complaints from the rank 
and file of the profession, who saw their 
livelihood vanishing before their eyes. 

Taken all in all, the period between 
September, 1907, and May, 1908, made 
history faster in the dramatic world than 
any similar space of time in the records. 
It was not, on the whole, distinguished 
by the high character of its offerings; 
but it furnished some striking surprises. 
With but one or two exceptions, the 
pronounced hits came from the pens of 
authors new to American playgoers, 
while the failures could be scored up 
almost as unanimously to well-known 
dramatists. Again, only one of the lead- 
ing successes was British-made, while 
no fewer than three of them were from 
the French. 

Passing from plays to players, we find 
a still more remarkable showing.  Al- 
though, as I pointed out in this depart- 
ment last August, women preponderated 
among the stars prepared for launching, 
the year was decidedly a man’s year in 
the matter of winnings. Managers may 
propose, but it is the public that awards 
the palm, and, ungallant as it may sound 
to say so, it is the men who have done 
the really big things in stageland during 
the past eight months. 

Of our visiting stars, there were only 
two from England—Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, whose “Electra” gave out no 
thrill, and Olga Nethersole, who seems 
to have fallen back in her work. The 
Italian, Novelli, failed to repeat the 
sensation caused by his first trip, and 
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Mme. Komisarzhevsky, a Russian actress, 
did not succeed in snatching any of 
Nazimova’s laurels. In fact, the most 
successful of the visitors from the other 
side was not an actress at all, but a 
dancer, Adeline Genée, who lifted a 
commonplace musical comedy into se- 
rious consideration by her wonderful 
work in four of its ten scenes. 

Naturally, the panic of last October 
brought depression in the amusement 
field as well as elsewhere; and yet one 
offering, whose New York run _ began 
on the very evening before the bursting 
of the financial storm, broke all records 
by playing from that time until the 
present writing (May 1) in one of the 
largest of the New York houses without 
a single empty seat. This was the Vien- 
nese operetta, “The Merry Widow,” 
which in a duplicate company appealed 
to Chicago with almost equal force, and 
whose London run is now in its, second 
year. 

Apropos of Chicago, it is worthy of 
mention that one play produced there in 
the early autumn kept the boards until 
June—a feat, I believe, never before 
accomplished in the Western metrop- 
olis. This was a comedy by Booth 
Tarkington and H. L. Wilson, called 
“The Man from Home,” with Will T. 
Hodge, the Wr. Stubbins of “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” as star. 

As to London, the tale of dramatic 
disaster has been even more doleful than 
for 1906-1907. In a list of fifteen pro- 
ductions made during the winter, not a 
single offering reached the century mark, 
and only three scored more than fifty 
performances. Possibly the most pro- 
nounced hit of the year was made with 
an American play, ‘‘ The White Man” 
—the English name for ‘ The Squaw 
Man ”—done by Lewis Waller. Next 
in order, perhaps, came “ The Mollusc,” 
a comedy by Hubert Henry Davies, 
played by Sir Charles Wyndham, 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON, LEADING WOMAN AS MARIE VOYSIN IN ‘‘THE THIEF,” 
ONE OF THE SEASON’S HITS 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO STARRED AS ELEANOR ALDERSON IN 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


‘HER SISTER’ 
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The other London hits were scored by 
playwrights quite new to the boards, two 
of them having been discovered by the 
same actress, Lena Ashwell. “Irene 
Wycherley,” by Anthony P. Wharton, 
has already been done in America by 
Viola Allen, but failed to duplicate its 
Knglish success. ‘The other — play, 
“Diana of Dobson’s,” by Cicely Ham- 
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to England—another version of the play 
which scored so marked a success in 
New York. Late in the spring, Mr. 
Alexander put on Pinero’s newest work, 
“The Thunderbolt.” 

As regards Shakespeare, London-— 
and Berlin, too, for that matter—had 
far the better of New York. ‘Two 
weeks of Henry Ludlowe, hitherto quite 





JEAN WARD, WHO IS FROU-FROU IN THE NEW 


From a photograph by C. 


ilton, is due here in the autumn, with 
Carlotta Nilsson at the head of the cast. 
Charles Hawtrey was the plaver to un- 
earth the third lucky find—a comedy 
called “ Jack Straw,” by W. Somerset 
Maugham, in which an earl, masquera- 
ding as a waiter, is called upon to rep- 
resent an earl. ‘The piece has been 
secured for “the States” by Charles 
Frohman, whose Duke of York’s ‘Thea- 
ter was occupied with revivals of “ Peter 
Pan” and “The Admirable Crichton ” 
the greater part of the season. George 
Alexander found prosperity in ‘“ The 
Thief,” adapted from the French of 
Henri Bernstein, with the scene shifted 


YORK PRODUCTION OF “‘ THE MERRY WIDOW” 


MM. Brooks, New York 


unknown, in “The Merchant of Venice’ 
and “ Richard III,” presented on the 
confined stage of the Bijou, and a few 
Saturday-night performances of “ Ham- 
let” by Sothern in his long season at 
the Lyric, were all that Broadway saw 
of the master dramatist last winter. 
Speaking of Sothern, his year was 
made notable by the successful revival 
of his father’s play, “ Lord Dundreary,” 
and by the unsuccessful production of 
two ambitious dramas — ‘The Fool 
Hath Said in His Heart, There Is No 
God,” written by Laurence Irving, and 
a new version of “Don Quixote” by 
Paul Kester. Julia Marlowe, who, like 
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Sothern, stars once more in her own 
orbit, played successfully throughout 
the country in repertoire, including a 
new play, “ Gloria,” by an Irish writer, 
and a revival of “ As You Like It.” 

MORE 


THE SERIOUS PLAYS 


To give the New York record in 
suppose 


fuller detail, we divide the 
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26, remaining until “The Merry 
Widow” arrived on October 21, and 
then moving to the Broadway. This latter 
house it vacated in favor of “ A Waltz 
Dream” in the latter part of January, 
to migrate to Philadelphia, where it 
finished out the season. Built from a 
vaudeville sketch—‘ The Sheriff,” by 
Edmund Davy, formerly an actor him- 





LILLIAN ALBERTSON, WHO, AS EMMA BROOKS IN ‘“‘ PAID IN FULL,"’ IS LEADING 


WOMAN IN ONE OF THE 


MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS OF 


THE YEAR 


From her latest photograph by Brady, New York 


year’s offerings into drama, comedy, and 
light musical pieces, taking the public’s 
verdict on each class in turn. 
Considering them in the order of their 
presentation, we find, first of all, “ The 
Round Up” at the big New Amster- 
dam, where it was produced on August 
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self—‘S The Round Up” was little more 
than bald melodrama with comedy trim- 
mings; but the excellent work of 
Maclyn Arbuckle, as the Sheriff, and a 
spectacular fight in a mountain pass, in 
which horses and Indians galore figured 
amid tumultuous noise and powder- 
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JULIA HAY, WHO IS THE INGENUE, VIOLA CAMPBELL, IN AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S BRILLIANT PLAY, 
‘THE WITCHING HOUR” 


From a photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork 
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smoke, lifted the play from the groove 
of its class, and made it a Broadway hit. 
Not quite so decided was the favor 
meted out to another offering of the 
same week—the new vehicle for Robert 
Kdeson, by William C. De Mille and 
Margaret Turnbull. Starting with a 
scene at West Point, the action moved 
to a jungle in South America, with such 
a confusion of interest that only a quasi- 
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success was scored, although the play 
ran throughout the season—at the Hud- 
son until the holidays, and then on the 
road. 

Virginia Harned, the first feminine 
star to venture forth, found rough sled- 
ding with her Russian vehicle, ‘“‘ Anna 
Karénina,” dramatized from ‘Tolstoy’s 
famous novel. Although she had good 
support from John Mason and Robert 





RUTH MAYCLIFFE, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE CAST AS VIOLET LANSDOWNE IN 


CLYDE FITCH'S LATEST SUCCESS, ‘‘GIRLS’ 


From a photograth 
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Warwick, the play was adjudged too 
harrowing, and its opportunities for 
convincing work too slender to atone. 
It lasted Miss Harned only half of the 
season, during the remainder of which 
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Augustus Thomas. But “The Ranger 
satisfied neither the critics nor the pub- 
lic, and neither ‘Thomas’s reputation as 
a playwright nor Farnum’s good work 
as the hero could save it from the 


CLARA BLANDICK, LEADING WOMAN FOR CYRIL SCOTT, AS ROSA LARABEE IN 


‘THE ROYAL MOUNTED 


” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago 
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‘rested? and occupied herself in 


looking for something better. 


The same night—that of Labor Day 


—dealt a sad blow to the hopes of an- 
other star. This was Dustin Farnum, 
who, after several years with ‘ The Vir- 
ginian,’ came forward under a new 
manager and with a Western play from 
the skilful and experienced hand of 


storage-warehouse. Although Thomas 
was destined to redeem himself glo- 
riously later on in the year, poor Far- 
num was a minus quantity on the boards 
until early spring. ‘Then, for a_ brief 


period, he tried “The Rector’s Garden,” 


which proved to be even a greater mis- 


take than “ ‘The Ranger.” 


If misery loves company, there was 
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LEADING WOMAN WITH MAUDE ADAMS, AS SOLANGE DE MAUTPRE IN 


‘““THE JESTERS 


From a photograph by Lawson, New York 
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abundant consolation for mourning 
playwrights in the early days of the 
season, for a third failure was speedily 
registered—this time by “ The Movers,” 
a play of New York, by Martha Morton, 
which was originally destined for Grace 
Elliston, but which eventually fell to 
Dorothy Donnelly, and upon which the 
critics fell in their turn tooth and nail. 

A happy variant to the trend of 
things was struck the following week 
when Charles Frohman produced “ The 
Thief ” at the Lyceum on September 10. 
It had only seven people in the cast, but 
two of these were Kyrle Bellew and 
Margaret lIllington; and so new in 
theme and so clever in handling did it 
prove that no change of bill was re- 
quired at this house, M. Bernstein’s 
drama running until May 9. 

But the oasis in the desert of fiascoes 
was soon left behind. After Mme. Nazi- 
mova had electrified dramatic chroni- 
clers by getting a certain amount of real 
money into the Bijou for a run of Ib- 
sen’s ‘‘ Master Builder,” what was to 
have been—according to its sponsors— 
the sensation of the theatrical year fell 
gasping by the wayside. This was Ed- 
win Milton Royle’s “The Struggle 
Everlasting,” a modern morality play, 
with Florence Roberts as Body and Ar- 
thur Byron for Mind. While the pur- 
pose of the author was laudable, his 
execution resulted only in a confused 
jumble of symbol and fact. 

Mr. Royle fared no worse, however, 
than did Henry Arthur Jones with 
“The Evangelist,’ which fell so flat 
that one would never have supposed 
that its author wrote the previous sea- 
son’s popular ‘“‘ Hypocrites.” As in the 
case of “ The Struggle Everlasting,” 
great things had been predicted for 
“The. Evangelist” under its original 
name of “The Galilean’s Victory.” 

The tale of wo for well-known dram- 
atists was continued with “ The Step- 
Sister,” by Charles Klein, which speed- 
ily threw such eminent players as 
Chrystal Herne, Bruce McRae, Frederic 
de Belleville, and Mathilde Cottrelly 
out of work. Almost at the same time 
“The Silver Girl” proved but a tar- 
nished output for the author of ‘“ The 
Prince Chap ” to produce, and was soon 
retired from circulation. 
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A much better showing was made by 
another offering of the same_ week, 
éoupled with the inauguration of one 
of the handsomest new theaters in the 
country—David  Belasco’s Stuyvesant. 
The occasion was notable in still an- 
other respect, for it furnished a new 
vehicle for David Warfield, to replace 
“The Music Master.” ‘The new play was 
called ‘A Grand Army Man,” the pro- 
gram carrying the names of three 
authors—David Belasco, Pauline Phelps, 
and Marion Short. ‘The part of the 
stage-driver, Wes’ Bigelow, gave War- 
field superb chances for his long suit— 
swift transition from comedy to pathos 
and back again; and there was no cause 
for complaint of the manner in which 
he availed himself of his opportunities. 
He was supported by a capital company, 
prominent among them being Marie 
Bates and William Elliott, and the play 
ran from October 16 to the middle of 
February, when it was put into the 
Saturday-night bill until May 2. 

Poetic tragedy came to grief in the 
box-office, as well as on the stage, when 
Mme. Kalich appeared at the Lyric in 
Percy Mackaye’s “Sapho and Phaon.” 
More favorable, though not unanimous- 
ly so, was the reception accorded “ ‘The 
Right of Way” by the newspaper men, 
when this dramatization of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s novel, done in five scenes by 
Eugene Presbrey, took the boards at 
Wallack’s. One critic wrote that it had 
‘“a cool reception”; another spoke of 
“some effective situations and some 
scenes that halt for talk”; a third de- 
clared that Guy Standing and Theo- 
dore Roberts played it “with a half- 
way sort of success”; while a fourth 
was of the opinion that nearly every one 
of importance in the cast was “in 
wrong.” The play, however, ran for 
some six weeks in town, and kept the 
road until spring. 

“The Coming of Mrs. Patrick,” at 
the Madison Square, was a case of 
quick going, also, as this little drama of 
every-day New York life—by Rachel 
Crothers, author of last season’s hit, 
“The ‘Three of Us”’—was voted to be 
slow and tedious. But the results of 
failure in this case were not nearly so 
serious as in that of the next offering 
of the week to face its Waterloo. 
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This was the expensively mounted 
“Christian Pilgrim,” James MacAr- 
thur’s dramatization of ‘“ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with Henrietta Crosman as 
Christian. Where the fault lay may 
be guessed from these phrases, typical 
of the newspaper comments on the first 
performance: “Some beautiful pictures, 
appropriate music, some good acting, 
but nothing that can be called a play.” 
“A series of episodes linked together by 
music.” ‘“‘ Scenically, it is beautiful, but 
it has not a shred of good drama.” ‘The 
play ran for some three weeks at the 
Hackett, whence it was carted to the 
storage-warehouse, leaving its promoters 
to face the bankruptcy courts, and the 
theater to be occupied with what was 
destined to be one of the big successes 
of the year—the work of an author who 
had in September scored a failure with 
“The Ranger,” and with a star, John 
Mason, who had also had troubles of 
his own in “ Anna Karénina.” 

The New York run of Augustus 
Thomas’s ‘The Witching Hour” started 
on November 18, and bids fair to con- 
tinue on into the summer, if not beyond. 
Bu:lt about a daring theme—that of 
telepathy—much of the play’s success 
may fairly be ascribed to the novelty of 
its material, for the public has clearly 
demonstrated its impatience, this last 
year, of the outworn tricks and puppets 
of the stage. John Mason is convircing 
in a part that demands very tactful han- 
dling. Of his support, special mention 
may be made of Russ Whyttal as Judge 
Prentice, and of William Sampson as 
Lew Ellinger, the “ comedy relief.” 

In this same month of November 
Charles Frohman produced two plays— 
one, “The Morals of Marcus,” by W. 
J. Locke, an Englishmar, labeled com- 
edy, but proving to move so haltingly 
that I feel constrained to classify it with 
the “‘ more serious ” offerings of the year. 
Marie Doro, for some inscrutable rea- 
son, was made the star, and although 
the audiences at the Criterion were by 
no means large, the piece played there 
for several weeks, and was then taken 
on the road for the rest of the winter. 
The other Frohman production, ‘“ The 
Toymaker of Nuremberg,” by Austin 


Strong, lasted but three weeks at the 
Garrick before it was retired. 
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Belasco’s second output of the season 
was made at the theater bearing his 
name, in the shape of ‘“ The Warrens 
of Virginia,” by William C. DeMille, 
with Frank Keenan and _ Charlotte 
Walker in the leading roles. Although 
the notices were uniformly good, and 
the piece had a run extending from 
“December 3 to May 16, the attendance 
was not up to that meted out to “ The 
Rose of the Rancho” and ‘“ The Girl 
of the Golden West.” 

“The Secret Orchard,” dramatized 
by Channing Pollock from the Castle 
novel, had many good points, but not 
sufficient staying power to offset the 
apathy that audiences have lately ex- 
hibited toward book-made dramas. 
William Courtenay and a newcomer— 
Josephine Joy, the wife of one of the 
three managers— filled the leading 
parts in a rather unpleasant play. 

Christmas week brought four rew 
plays to town, only two of which lived. 
The first was ‘“ Polly of the Circus,” 
written by Margaret Mayo for Mabel 
Taliaferro, whose husband, Frederic 
Thompson, produced the piece and 
made his wife a star after both critics 
and public had indorsed the perform- 
ance. The play ran at the Liberty until 
May 9—a much longer city career than 
fell out to Ethel Barrymore in her new 
vehicle, ‘ Her Sister,” written by Clyde 
Fitch and Marie Tempest’s husband, 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox. ‘The first act 
of this joint production was excellent, 
and gave Miss Barrymore a splendid 
opportunity for character work; but as 
the piece progressed, the authors fell 
back on the stale device of one person 
sacrificing herself for another, and after 
that there was nothing for the audience 
to do but to sit back listlessly and wait 
for the inevitable climax. 

Mistaken identity was the key-note of 
Maxine Elliott’s offering, “‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” written for her by 
the Englishman, Henry V. Esmond. 
With some good points, it was, after 
all, merely milk-and-water drama, and 
when she reached Baltimore, after some 
six weeks in town, she substituted ‘“ My- 
self, Bettina,” by Rachel Crothers, which 
has not yet been submitted for metro- 
politan approval. 

Out of the quartet of Yuletide premi- 
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éres the one to fare the worst was 
“John Glayde’s Honor,” in which James 
K. Hackett appeared at Daly’s, and 
which went to the warehouse a couple 
of weeks later. Its big hit in London, 
where it ran for months at George 
Alexander’s theater, did not make New 
York accept the disagreeable family re- 
lations embodied in the plot. 

New Year’s week witnessed an odd 
switch in policy for two stars. Mrs. 
Fiske, who last season devoted herself 
to an American author, fell back on 
Ibsen for her term at the Lyric, pre- 
senting “ Rosmersholm” with a fine 
cast, including Bruce McRea_ and 
George Arliss. Her Rebecca West was 
a clever study, but the play is not one 
calculated to draw big hquses. Mme. 
Nazimova, in her turn, dropped Ibsen 
for an American writer, Owen John- 
son; but Mr. Johnson’s play, “The 
Comet,” turned out to be on an essentially 
Ibsenish theme most inadequately treated 
by a literary novice whose chief asset 
seems to be an inordinate ambition. 

I need no more than mention “ The 
House of a Thousand Candles,” which 
tarried but briefly at Daly’s ere being 
snuffed out entirely on the road, but 
will pass on to pleasanter subject-mat- 
ter in the shape of a new offering by 
Maude Adams, who produced at the 
Empire, for the first time on any stage, 
a poetical play from the French called 
“The Jesters.” Miss Adams came for- 
ward in another boy’s character — 
creatéd in Paris by Sarah Bernhardt ; 
but the play lacked the direct appeal 
characteristic of “The Little Minister ” 
and ‘“ Peter Pan,” and our audiences 
are not partial to spoken verse at the 
playhouse. 

After five nights of darkness follow- 
ing the rushlight illumination of ‘“ ‘The 
House of a Thousand Candles,” Daly’s 
reopened with a daring venture of Paul 
Armstrong’s—nothing less than this 
playwright’s attempted demonstration 
of a dramatist’s independence of the 
managers. ‘The joke proved to be on 
Mr. Armstrong, for his play, “ Society 
and the Bulldog,” failed dismally. 

After more than half a season de- 
voted almost entirely to the works of 
French and American playwrights, a 
new dramatist, discovered last summer 
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in England, received a showing at the 
Astor with his “Irene Wycherley,” 
which served as a starring vehicle for 
Viola Allen. ‘The author, Anthony P. 
Wharton, has keen dramatic instinct and 
creditable invention, but his play, like 
“John Glayde’s Honor,” treated of un- 
pleasant matters, and failed to dupli- 
cate the hit it had made with fkena 
Ashwell abroad. 

The pall which appeared to have 
dropped over Daly’s since ‘The Great 
Divide’ was sent on tour, was not dis- 
persed by “The Awakening,” a play 
from the French, with which Olga 
Nethersole began her season there. ‘The 
second week in February saw the begin- 
ning of the end of the Madison Square 
Theater, as ‘' The Worth of a Woman,” 
a patchwork of odd theories by David 
Graham Phillips, the novelist, failed to 
draw sufficient patronage to keep the 
house open until the wreckers got to 
work on the building in April. 

France again came to the fore with 
the arrival at the Hudson—on February 
17—of Otis Skinner, who at this wri- 
ting is still playing there in “ The 
Honor of the Family,” a French com- 
edy based on Balzac and “ Englished ” 
by Paul M. Potter. Altogether refreshing 
was the swagger of Colonel Philippe 
Bridau after the overwrought emotion 
and banal chit-chat of certain modern 
examples of playwriting. In this char- 
acter Mr. Skinner pleased New York 
more than in anything he has presented 
here, and he had capital assistants in 
Percy Haswell and A. G. Andrews. 

On February 25 “ Paid in Full” be- 
gan its long career at the Astor, and 
proved itself epoch- making in more 
senses than one. In the first place, it 
was by a new author, Eugene Walter; 
in the second, it had no real hero; and 
in the third, its ending might be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory from the point of 
view which insists that the chief per- 
sonages in a drama shall be assured, at 
the tag, of living happily ever after. 
But an analysis of the hits in the past 
season will show that it was straying 
from the beaten path, not hugging it 
close, that brought fame and royalties to 
the playwrights who won—like Bern- 
stein with ‘The Thief,” and Augustus 
Thomas with “The Witching Hour.” 
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Just as in “ The Thief,” ‘“ Paid in 
Full” has only seven characters, but 
the parts are all well cast, and both the 
management and the author have reaped 
the advantage of the non-star produc- 
tion by being able to duplicate com- 
panies for other cities. Lillian Albert- 
son, who created the lead in the Astor 
presentation, was as new to Broadway 
as the playwright, having been intro- 
duced with a minor part in “The Silver 
Girl.” The Walter play is booked to 
stay at the Astor throughout the sum- 
mer. 

The undoing of once successful play- 
wrights was continued when Nat Good- 
win offered George Broadhurst’s “ The 
Easterner ” at the Garrick. After a city 
run of more than a year for his “ Man 
of the Hour,” it was indeed dispiriting 
to see such conventional work as Mr. 
Broadhurst provided in this drama of 
the West written around a hero from 
the East. 

It was another new dramatist and a 
third seven-character play that scored 
next on the season’s slate, and here 
again a complete departure from ac- 
cepted standards of dramatic writing 
bulked big in the reasons for success. 
For ‘‘ The Servant in the House ”’ is not 
only essentially religious in theme, but 
it is full of talk, and has but one set of 
scenery throughout. To offset all these 
defects, as they are usually regarded, its 
theme—the brotherhood of man—throbs 
with vital force. Moreover, the Henry 
Miller Associate Players are each and 
all more than merely capable, for they 
include Tyrone Power, Charles Dalton, 
Walter Hampden, ard Edith Wynne 
Matthison. It was Miss Matthison’s 
husband, Charles Rann Kennedy, who 
wrote the play, and he may congratulate 
himself on having registered practicall 
the sole hit for British-made drama i 
the New York season. 

Only a quasi-success was made by 
Cyril Scott in “ The Royal Mounted,” 
written for him by the brothers De- 
Mille. In a season when the public 
showed that it wanted something new 
besides a fresh background, there was 
small chance for a play whose mainstay 
was the old situation of the lover find- 
ing that the man he must arrest is his 
sweetheart’s brother, and then wriggling 
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on the hook of self-sacrifice, with the 
inevitable happy outcome just around 
the corner. 

Another Canadian play, by Eugene 
Walter, was concocted of less musty 
material. It followed the fashion of 
the season in having only a small cast 
—but six persons in all, including 
William Courtenay, Ida Conquest, and 
Walter Hale—and although the critics 
were by no means as enthusiastic as they 
were over the author’s “ Paid in Full,” 
this drama of the woods seems to be in 
for a run at the Lyric, to which it was 
removed after a week at the Bijou in 
April, to make room at the latter house 
for Dixey in “ Papa Lebonrard,” an 
English version of the French play 
which Novelli did here in _ Italian. 
Dixey scarcely proved equal to the part 
of the old clock-maker, and the per- 
formance was only mildly diverting. 





LIGHT COMEDY AND FARCE 


In this field Francis Wilson set the 
ball rolling as early as August with 
“When Knights Were Bold,” an Eng- 
lish-made piece after the style of ‘“ The 
Road to Yesterday,” but considerably 
lighter in texture. The fact that it fol- 
lowed a better play of the same order 
did not seem to be a drawback with the 
public, as it ran at two theaters in New 
York and played into June on the road. 
In London, by the way, James Welch 
is now in his second year with it at 
Wyndham’s. 

Another quick winner was -‘ My 
Wife,” in which John Drew opened his 
annual season at the Empire. Not only 
was this comedy from the French en- 
tertaining from first to last, but it 
brought forward a new leading woman 
in the person of Billie Burke, who at 
once stepped into the affections of 
American playgoers, and is to become 
a star herself in August. 

No such good luck attended “ The 
Man on the Case,” by Grace Livingston 
Furniss ; and vain, too, were the efforts 
to make a go of “Artie,” although the lat- 
ter was worked up by George Ade from 
one of his “ best sellers.” May Robson 
did better with ‘The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary,” but Lawrance D’Orsay 
and Cecilia Loftus did worse — con- 
siderably worse—at Daly’s with a new 
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version of ‘The Passing Regiment” 
called “ ‘The Lancers.” 

A French farce, “Twenty Days in 
the Shade,” produced by Frohman at 
the Savoy in January, started out for 
a run with good gait, but languished 
after some two months, and, upon being 
transferred to Chicago in the spring, 
failed to keep going for more than a 
couple of weeks. Still more unfor- 
tunate were Will Cressy and Blanche 
Dayne in their attempt to pass from 
vaudeville to the legitimate with a 
hodgepodge of Mr. Cressy’s playlets 
strung together under the tame title, 
“The Village Lawyer.” 

Prosperity elected to smile on the 
ninth comedy offering of the season, 
although it had turned its face away 
from the same author’s “ Artie” in the 
autumn. George Ade’s “ Father and 
the Boys,” brought to the Empire by 
W. H. Crane on March 2, tarried there 
to good business until Decoration Day. 
The role of the father who becomes a 
boy again suited Crane admirably. 

Dire, however, was the fate that 
waited on Charles Frohman’s next hu- 
morous production, for in spite of its 
London success, a season or two ago, 
“Toddles,” from the French by way of 
Clyde Fitch, fell down hard in New 
York. So likewise did “ Bluffs,” by 
Leo Ditrichstein, in which the author 
himself appeared at the Bijou for as 
long as the public would stand for the 
output—which was not even the fatal 
three weeks. 

As if to atone for the meager propor- 
tion of success hitherto measured out, 
the last light offering of the season-— 
“ Girls,” by Clyde Fitch—not only 
brought belated patronage to Daly’s, 
but necessitated the formation of a sec- 
ond company to play the comedy in 
Chicago. 

IN THE FIELD OF MUSICAL COMEDY 


Mention has already been made of 
the one dominant hit of the season in 
this line, “The Merry Widow,” whose 
run at the New Amsterdam is to con- 
tinue until Christmas. For the rest, 
there were probably more failures than 
usual. ‘A Waltz Dream,” also from 
Vienna, started well, but fell off in 
popularity as the weeks went by, while 
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just the opposite was the case with 
“The Dairymaids,” from London, which 
opened the season in August at the 
Criterion. At the same theater still an- 
other British-made piece, “ Miss Hook 
of Holland,” won a large measure of 
approval by its catchy airs, while an 
American concoction, “The Soul Kiss” 
—staged next door, at the New York— 
was kept on the boards from the latter 
part of January to the 23d of May by 
Genée’s dancing. 

A good run was achieved by Ray- 
mond Hitchcock in ‘The Yankee Tour- 
ist,” which was merely “The Galloper” 
set to music; while “A Knight for a 
Day,” which had failed twice previous- 
ly under other names, and which had 
little to commend it except some novel 
mechanical effects for chorus numbers, 
remained at Wallack’s for five months. 

Elsie Janis was unable to stand up 
under the handicap of ‘The Hoyden” 
until the book had been revised and 
Joseph Cawthorn added as a special 
feature to the cast. On the other hand, 
Blanche Ring proved the whole thing in 
a Casino review called “The Gay White 
Way,” although Jefferson de Angelis 
and Alexander Carr were billed jointly 
with her as stars. <A high-class comic- 
opera from England, ‘Tom Jones,” 
started off with good notices and big 
attendance, but languished later on, and 
did not finish the season out on the 
road. Meanwhile, Sam_ Bernard re- 
ceived scant approval from the critics 
for “ Nearly a Hero,” at the Casino, 
but the public liked the piece so well 
that it looks as if it might last the sum- 
mer out at that house, after all. 

Both Lew Fields and Joe Weber had 
satisfactory seasons, the former from 
the start with “The Girl Behind the 
Counter,” an [English importation which 
proved his greatest success, and the lat- 
ter after he had discarded a weak bur- 
lesque on the old lines for a fresh one 
of “The Merry Widow,” with Lehar’s 
original music, and given by permission 
of Henry W. Savage. A dark horse of 
the season was ‘“‘ The Top o’ the World,” 
a musical spectacle for children, which 
came in “on rubbers” just before 
Christmas, and remained at the Majes- 
tic for some months. 

George M. Cohan furnished Broad- 
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way with three new offerings from his 
perfervidly active brain. The first, 
“The Talk of New York,” presenting 
Victor Moore as Kid Burns in a whole 
play, caught the town and remained at 
the Knickerbocker from December 3 
until April 18. It was succeeded there 
by George Cohan himself, with his 
father, mother, and sister, in his latest 
product, “The Yankee Prince.” This 
was adjudged to be the best thing he 
has turned out, and it will doubtless 
keep the house open all summer. 

Cohan’s “ Fifty Miles from Boston” 
came into the Garrick for four weeks, 
with Edna Wallace Hopper and Law- 
rence Wheat heading the cast and 
Emma Janvier as “the added attrac- 
tion,” as they say on vaudeville bills. 
While in some respects the plot was the 
most ingenious Cohan ever evolved, 
there were comparatively few songs in 
the play, and the New York public 
appeared to resent the deficiency. 

“The Rogers Brothers in Panama” 
opened the season at the Broadway on 
Labor Day, and pleased so well that the 
comic brothers were shifted to the 
Liberty, on October 21, for an extension 
of run. A hit of the springtime was 
“The Merry-Go-Round,” brought out 
at the Circle with a cast in which Mabel 
Hite captures the brass ring at every 
whirl. “The Gay Musician,” with 
music by Julian Edwards, came into Wal- 
lack’s on May 18 in the hope of achiev- 
ing a summer run. If the second act 
can be made as good as the first, this 
hope may be realized, for there are dash, 
sparkle, and melody in the music, be- 
sides a plot that has novel features. 

I wonder what has become of “A 
Roman Circus,” underlined for produc- 
tion at the Hippodrome as far back as 
two seasons ago. That huge amusement 
temple needs a winner on a correspond- 
ing scale. “The Auto Race,” tried last 
fall, proved a distinct failure, and was 
hurriedly replaced with “ The Battle of 
Port Arthur.” This latter had a fair 
opening scene, but its big spectacle was 
so confused and jumbled as not to count 
for much. The most noteworthy offer- 
ing of the Hippodrome’s year, which 
closed on May 23, was Onaip, whose act 
is a truly wonderful trick with a piano 
played by the performer while apparent- 
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ly seated on nothing, himself and the 
instrument meanwhile whirling around 
at lightning speed. 

Matthew White, Jr. 


IN THE WORLD OF OPERA 


A YEAR ago, it was noted in this de- 
partment that the operatic season of 
1906-1907—in point of box-office pros- 
perity and public interest, if not of ar- 
tistic merit—had surpassed all its pre- 
decessors. Last winter, on the whole, 
marked a further advance. The record 
of the Metropolitan did not differ essen- 
tially from the previous year, except. for 
the increased number of performances 
given; but at the Manhattan, Mr. Ham- 
merstein provided a much more am- 
bitious program than that of his open- 
ing season. 

There were other evidences, too, of 
the growing popular interest in opera, 
both in New York and elsewhere. An 
unprecedented number of minor com- 
panies, both English and Italian, were 
in the field. The out-of-town appear- 
ances of the Metropolitan company were 
unusually successful in most, though not 
in all, of the cities visited. Especially 
was this the case in Philadelphia, where, 
on some of the Caruso nights, thousands 
of people were turned away from the 
doors of the Academy. 

To speak more in detail of the music 
and the singers of 1907-1908, we may 
begin with the Metropolitan. Here, of 
course, Caruso again dominated the sea- 
son—the fifth since his first arrival in 
America. He sang no fewer than twelve 
roles, including three new ones—Man- 
rico in “ Trovatore,” Osaka in Mas- 
cagni’s “ Iris,” and Maurizio in “ Adri- 
ana Lecouvreur.” The other _lead- 
ing tenors were Bonci in the Italian 
repertory, and Knote, Burrian, and 
Burgstaller in the German. An Ameri- 
can, Ricardo Martin, previously un- 
known here, was the tenor of Boito’s 
“ Mefistofele,” and sang on some of the 
Saturday nights. Dippel, besides a few 
roles of his own, achieved marvelous 
feats as a ‘“‘replacer”’ in emergencies. 

If Caruso could be said to have a 
rival in the affections of the Metropoli- 
tan clientéle, it was the young American 
soprano, Geraldine Farrar. In _ her 
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second New York season Miss Farrar 
showed ‘a very distinct advance in her 
art, and she thoroughly deserves the 
high degree of public favor that she is 
winning. She sang eight rdles last win- 
ter—more than any other prima donna 
—displaying not only vocal gifts of a 
high order, but an originality, an intel- 
ligence, and an interpretative skill that 
amount to real genius. 

Of the cther sopranos, the familiar 
names were those of Sembrich, Eames, 
Cavalieri, Fremstad, and Gadski. ‘Two 
interesting newcomers, who arrived in 


. the last weeks of the season, were Mo- 


rena and Leffler-Burckard. ‘The latter 
is a capable Teutonic soprano of the 
ordinary type; the former, though she 
sang only three roles, revealed herself 
as an artist possessing a degree of charm 
rare on the German lyric stage. 

It is not necessary to list the other 
members of the company, most of whom 
were the same as in recent years. Men- 
tion should be made, however, of 
Chaliapine, the Russian basso, who was 
the star feature of the revival of “ Me- 
fistofele,” and who caused some disgust 
to the critics, as well as much amuse- 
ment to his audiences, by his grotesque- 
ly comic Leporello and Don Basilio. 

Another noteworthy event was the 
advent of Gustav Mahler to the con- 
ductor’s chair. The little giant from 
Vienna brought with him the scenery 
and costumes for an elaborate revival of 
“ Fidelio,” restaged according to some 
new ideas of his own. The presentation 
of. the Beethoven classic was one to 
please the scholarly, but the opera, with 
all its historic interest, is scarcely cal- 
culated to arouse any popular furor in 
these days. 

Hitherto, in compiling the record of 
the Metropolitan season, it has been 
usual to take no-account of perform- 
ances outside of New York. There does 
not seem to be any good reason, how- 
ever—except the difficulty of securing 
statistics—for this limitation. 

The following table, therefore, in- 
cludes the operas sung in Philadelphia 
on each Tuesday during the winter, and 
“on the road” after the closing of the 
New York season. 

In all, thirty-one operas were given, 
of which eighteen were Italian, eleven 





German, and only two French, one of 
these last—‘‘ Mignon ’’—being sung in 
Italian. ‘he largest number of  per- 
formances fell to Puccini’s ever popular 
“Boheme,” which was sung twelve 
times. Next stood ‘‘ Trovatore,’ with 
eleven presentations, and “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” with nine. The rest of the list 
was as follows: 

“ Aida,” “ Faust,” “Iris,” ‘ Mefis- 
tofele,’ “ Mignon,” “ ‘Traviata,’ and 
“ Walkiire,” eight performances apiece. 

‘“Barbiere di Siviglia,’ ‘“‘ Madama 
Butterfly,” and ‘“ Manon Lescaut,” seven 
performances apiece. 

“Don Giovanni,” ‘ Pagliacci,” and 
“Tosca,” six performances apiece. 

“Hansel und Gretel,” “ Meister- 
singer,” ‘ Rigoletto,” ‘ Siegfried,” and 
“’Tannhauser,” five performances apiece. 

“Fliegende Hollander,” four _ per- 
formances. 

“ Adriana Lecouvreur,” ‘“ Fedora,” 
“ Fidelio,” “ Lohengrin,” and ‘“ Marta,” 
three performances apiece. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” two per- 
formances—both outside of New York. 

“ G6étterdammerung,” “ Lucia,” and 
“ Rheingold,” one performance apiece. 

Not reckoning a “ mixed bill” bene- 
fit, the total reaches one hundred and 
seventy-six performances, of which one 
hundred and eleven fell to the Italian 
operas, forty-nine to the German, and 
sixteen to the French. The number of 
nights and matinées was one hundred 
and seventy-one—the ‘ double bills,” of 
course, account for the difference be- 
tween this figure and the total of operas 
performed—of which one hundred and 
twenty-seven were in New York, eigh- 
teen in Philadelphia, eight in+ Boston, 
three in Baltimore, three in Washing- 
ton, eight in Chicago, and four in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Of the composers, Wagner led with 
forty-one performances of nine operas. 
Verdi and Puccini ran a dead heat for 
second place, each having thirty-two 
performances of four works, while Mas- 
cagni came in a bad fourth with ten 
performances of two operas. ‘These fig- 
ures indicate a marked decline in Wag- 
ner’s long-established predominance, 
due, no doubt, not so much to an actual 
falling off in the public appreciation of 
the Bayreuth master as to the growth 
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of other and newer operatic interests. 
The change of balance has been in 
gradual progress for several years, and 
has given rise to a wordy warfare— 
which some of the newspaper critics 
seem to enjoy fostering—between the 
injudicious partizans of German and of 
Italian opera. ‘To the impartial ob- 
server who declines to enter into these 
futile recriminations it is, on the whole, 
a welcome development. It would not 
be so if it meant that the great reformer 
of opera was to be neglected; but with 
more than forty Wagnerian perform- 
ances during the season, no one but a 
fanatic can claim that there is the slight- 
est reason to fear such a calamity. 


THE SEASON AT THE MANHATTAN 


While the Metropolitan season was 
one of somewhat uneventful prosperity, 
Mr. Hammerstein, at the Manhattan, 
had a much more sensational record. In 
the early weeks of the winter, relying 
mainly on the repertory of light French 
and Italian operas that carried him 
through the previous year, he skirted 
the perilous edge of financial disaster— 
as he himself admitted in a character- 
istic open letter reproaching the New 
York public for the lukewarmness of 
its support. Then came his successful 
diplomacy in engaging Tetrazzini after 
her London success, and his commend- 
able boldness in presenting those stri- 
king products of the modern French 
operatic school, ‘‘ Louise” and “ Pelléas 
et Mélisande.” ‘The result was to turn 
the tide completely, and to wind up the 
season in a blaze of glory. Not only 
were the later performances at the Man- 
hattan attended by large and enthusiastic 
audiences, but they attracted a class of 
opera-goers that had hitherto been con- 
spicuous by its absence, and whose 
awakened interest Mr. Hammerstein 
may well regard as a welcome sign of 
his progress toward an assured position 
in the musical world. 

Of the singers at the Manhattan, three 
towered conspicuously above their fel- 
lows—Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Garden, 





and Maurice Renaud. Nordica, whose 
engagement had been loudly heralded, 
dropped out of the company after a few 
performances; and Zenatello, the much- 
praised Italian tenor whom Mr. Ham- 
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merstein introduced to New York, did 
not prove a strong drawing card. The 
artistic success of the season began with 
the excellent work of Renaud and Mary 
Garden in ‘“ Thais” and ‘“ Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann,” and reached its highest 
point with “ Louise,” in which Miss 
Garden was the bright particular star. 
The largest box-office returns came when 
Tetrazzini drew eager crowds to ap- 
plaud her marvelous vocal fireworks in 
“ Lucia,” “ Traviata,” and other operas 
of the old-fashioned Italian school. 
And, finally, the most interesting event 
of the winter, and the most creditable to 
Mr. Hammerstein, was his brilliant pro- 
duction of Debussy’s “ Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” with Mary Garden as the hero- 
ine, and with Dufranne and _ Périer 
brought over from Paris to sing the 
principal masculine roles. 

The record of operas performed at 
the Manhattan was as follows: 

“ Contes d’Hoffmann” and “Louise,” 
eleven performances apjece. 

“Carmen,” ten performances. 

“ Pagliacci,” nine performances: 

“ Aida” and “ Lucia,” eight perform- 
ances apiece. 

“Thais” and “ Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” seven performances apiece. 

‘“Trovatore,” six performances. 

‘“‘ Navarraise,” ‘“ Rigoletto,” and 
“Traviata,” five performances apiece. 

“Ballo in Maschera,” “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” ‘“ Faust,” and ‘ Gioconda,” 
four performances apiece. 

“Crispino e la Comare,” ‘ Damna- 
tion de Faust,” “ Don Giovanni,” ‘and 
“Siberia,” three performances apiece. 

“ Ernani,” two performances. 

“ Dinorah” and ‘“ Andrea Chenier,” 
one performance apiece. 

This makes a total of one hundred 
and twenty-four performances — sixty- 
six in Italian and fifty-eight in French. 

With Tetrazzini, Garden, and Renaud 
engaged for next autumn, and with 
Campanini to continue his invaluable 
work as chief conductor and musical 
director, Mr. Hammerstein is understood 
to be making some interesting plans for 
the coming season; but of these, and 
of the Metropolitan’s probable program 
under its new régime, more will be said 
in a later number. 

R. H. Titherington 
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A Leap-Y 


ac Frexy 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY 


HEN tthe folding-beds were let 

down the space between them was 

so slight that Felicia could reach out her 
hand and touch her roommate. 

“Katharine!” she said softly. 

The other girl sat up in the moonlight. 

“Go on,” she said resignedly. “Of 
course you want to talk.” 

“Of course I do.” Felicia laughed 
tremulously. “ Do you think a woman 
ever ought to—to—propose to a man, 
Kathie?” 

“Certainly no¢t. If a man hasn’t the 
courage to tell a girl that he loves her, 
he is a pretty poor stick—”’ 

“He isn’t a poor stick!” 
blazed. 

“Who isn’t?” 

“ Well, the man I am talking about.” 

“I wasn’t condemning any one in par- 
ticular,’ Katharine said; ‘“ but I know— 
whom you mean, Felicia.” 

Felicia caught her breath. 

“Isn’t he fine?” she asked softly. 

Katharine drew back a little into the 
shadows. 

“He is well worth any woman’s de- 
votion,” she said slowly. 

“Yes, he is,” Felicia agreed, “ but he’l 
never ask me to marry him, Kathie.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s too proud. He knows that I have 
a lot of money, and he’s poor, and inde- 
pendent, and he’ll try to wait until he 
has enough to offer me; and in the mean- 
time I—I shall break my heart!” 

Felicia was sobbing now, with her face 
crushed into her pillow. 

“Do you think he really cares—the 
way you do?” 

“T know it! All women know a thing 
like that, Kathie.” 

“IT am not sure they do,” Katharine be- 
gan, but Felicia interrupted her. 

“If you had heard all he has said to me 


Felicia 
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—and the violets that come every morning 
are from him.” 

Still in the shadow, Katharine whis- 
pered : 

“Perhaps he will ask you before you 
go home, dear.” 

“He won't, he won't!” Felicia wailed. 
“And after I am graduated I sha’n’t see 
him again. You know my people have 
plans for me—Europe, and society, and 
all the things I don’t want to do.” 

“And which you would thoroughly en- 
joy if it wasn’t that you want to marry 
John and live for love in a cottage.” 

“It wouldn’t be love in a cottage,” 
Felicia corrected. ‘‘My money comes 
from my grandmother, and I can use it 
as I please, and that’s just what’s the 
matter. I have heard him say that he 
would not live on his wife’s money.” 

Katharine, gazing through the win- 
dow into the still June night, murmured : 

“It looks a little desperate, doesn’t it ? 
A woman is so helpless.” 

‘She ought not to be,” Felicia flared. 
“There ought to be some way.” She 
hesitated. ‘‘ Don’t you think—oh, Kath- 
arine, couldn’t you ask him for me?” 

“What?” Katharine’s voice was full 
of amazement. 

“It sounds worse than it is,” Felicia 
pleaded. “I mean, can’t you talk to him 
some time—to-morrow night at the re- 
ception, for example—and tell him that 
—oh, that I don’t care if he is poor, that 
you think a man ought to tell a woman he 
loves her, and let her decide whether she 
will share his poverty. You could do it, 
Katharine, tactfully, and it wouldn’t 
seem so—so unconventional.” 

Katharine laughed a little. 

“It would be unconventional if I did 
it, wouldn’t it?” she asked. ‘“ But I 
couldn’t, Felicia, dear. Wait, and let 
fate work it out for you.” 
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“Fate won’t work it out!” Felicia 
was sobbing again. ‘“ But of course I 
should not have asked you, Kathie. Oh, 
I don’t know what to do!” 

In the darkness, Katharine’s hand 
reached over and took the younger girl’s 
slender fingers in a firm clasp. 

“Dear little girl,” she said, “ you 
know I would do anything in reason.” 

“Ves, I do,” Felicia whimpered, “ and 
this isn’t in reason. But, oh, Kathie, 
some day you may fall in love with a 
poor man and find that life isn’t all roses 
and romance to girls with money, like 
you and me!” 

“T know it isn’t,” Katharine agreed 
quietly. “ And now you'd better go to 
sleep, kiddie, and forget your troubles.” 

And after that there was silence. When 
the moon dropped below the horizon, 
Felicia was asleep, but Katharine lay 
propped high on her pillows, gazing 
wide-eyed into the night. 

Here, then, was the end of her dream. 
It was Felicia that he liked best, the 
strong, grave man who for two years had 
taught the girls English literature; and 
in a week he would be out of her own 
life forever. 

Looking forward into her future, she 
could see nothing of promise. When she 
left college she would go to the home 
of her only relative, a distant cousin. An 
orphan from childhood, burdened with a 
great fortune that had made her a little 
distrustful even of friendship, she had 
lived a lonely life until she met Felicia 
Manning. Felicia, too, had money, but 
there the comparison ended, for Felicia 
had a loving mother, an indulgent father, 
brothers, sisters, nieces, nephews, an 
adoring family circle—and now Felicia 
had also the love of John Armstrong. 

And, if she would, Katharine might 
make him happy. Impulsively, she laid 
her hand on Felicia’s shoulder. 

“What?” murmured Felicia sleepily. 

“I’m going to speak to John, dear,” 
Katharine told her, and Felicia, wide 
awake at once, flung her arms about her 
friend, and kissed her. 

“You dearest dear!” 
appreciation. 

But speaking to John Armstrong was 
not so easy. Next evening Katharine, a 





was her girlish 


vision in pale-blue and silver, found her- 
self starting and blushing whenever she 


saw his broad shoulders towering above 
the crowd. Standing in line with the 
other graduates, she murmured the con- 
ventional commonplaces, while in the 
back of her mind she was telling Professor 
Armstrong over and over again that Feli- 
cia Manning loved him. 

As the crowd began to thin, she made 
her way to the dining-room. ‘The soft 
light of the red-capped candles on the 
table threw the rest of the room into 
shadow, but she made out the man she 
sought in the alcove, where the wide- 
flung windows let in the fragrance of the 
summer night. 

‘““ How lovely it is out there!” she said 
as she came up to him. “ Have you seen 
the roses in the garden?” 

He turned with a start, and looked 
down at her. : 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t; but I am 
going to look at them now if you will go 
with me.” 

Together they sauntered down to the 
circle where stood the old sun-dial— 
sauntered in silence, for Katharine was 
tongue-tied with dread of the ordeal be- 
fore her, and John was adream with the 
glory of the moonlight. At the sun-dial 
they stopped, and Katharine, tracing the 
worn letters with her forefinger, said, 
hesitating : 

“To-morrow ends our college life— 
Felicia’s and mine.” 

“Yes,” he acquiesced, looking down at 
her and straightening his shoulders as 
if he’ took upon himself some burden. 
“To-morrow you will go out into the 
world to be petted and admired, to see 
new scenes. I envy you!” 

“And you?” 

“T shall run up to the mountains for 
the vacation, and then I shall come back 
and teach—”’ 

“You must be lonely,” she ventured. 

“Very lonely,” he agreed quietly, 
“ but I never felt it so much as I do now.” 

Katharine laughed tremulously. 

“ Why don’t you—marry ?”’ 

“ T would,” he told her, “ if the woman 
I love were not beyond my reach.” 

“ How is that?” she probed. 

He flashed a sudden glance at her. 
“She is rich, and I have—nothing.” 

“Oh”—she was eager in Felicia’s 
cause—“ but if she didn’t care for money? 
If she would rather have—love?” 
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“ Even then I could not ask her,’ he 
said decisively. 

“But if she wanted to be asked, if she 
were very unhappy, if—’ Her voice 
broke. ‘Oh, you might give her the 
opportunity to say what she would do!” 

‘She would have to care a great deal,” 
he began, and stopped. 

Katharine leaned across the dial. It 
was not easy to plead another woman’s 
cause with him—but it was for his hap- 
piness and Felicia’s. 

‘She does care,” she said tensely. 

“ Katharine!” he whispered. ‘ You 
wonderful woman to tell me—” 

““I—I wanted Felicia to be happy,” 
she faltered. 

“What has Felicia to do with my love 
for you?” he demanded. 

“With your love for me?” The 
overpowering radiance of the thought be- 
wildered her. ‘Did you think I was 
asking for myself? It was for Felicia. 
You have admitted that you loved her, 


by your attentions—the violets that come 
every morning—” 

“T never sent Felicia Manning a violet 
in my life!” he interrupted. 

“What?” 

“T happen to know that it is John 
Fellows who sends her violets,” he went 
on. “He told me he meant to ask her 
to-night to marry him.” 

“John Fellows!” Then, as the full 
meaning of her mistake burst upon her, 
she asked miserably, ‘What must you 
think of me?” 

‘““What I have always thought,” he said 
quietly—* that there is no other like you, 
and never will be.” 

All about them was the fragrance of the 
rose-garden, the witchery of the moon- 
light, the silence of the stars. And out 
of the silence she said bravely: 

“You must not let me plead now, for— 
myself!” 

Her reward was the rapture in his face 
as he bent over her. 





Ann's 


Recovery 


BY HARRIET GAYLORD 


OE PARSONS slouched over to the 
back piazza and sat down on the 
steps, mopping the perspiration from 

his weak, good-natured face. That last 
log of wood had been knotty and ob- 
stinate, and le had earned a rest from 
his labors. ‘Through the screen door of 
the kitchen sounded the twangy voices 
of the ladies’ sewing society assembled 
in noisy session. Suddenly his own name 
shrilled on his ears out of the discord. 

“T see ye got Joe Parsons splittin’ 

up yer wood, Mis’ Perry.” 

That was the voice of Sue Ransom, 

the postmaster’s wife. 

““Yaas. I feel sort o’ sorry fur Joe.” 

“Waal, I don’t. Joe’s a fool, or 

he’d ’a’ got onter Ann’s game long ago. 
She’s jest plumb lazy, an’ that’s all ’at’s 
the matter ’th her. She c’d git up fast 
enough ef she wanted ter. That chump 
of a Joe, he jest does her work an’ his’n, 
an’ worships the groun’ she walks on!” 
“Bed she lies on ’d be nearer the 
truth,” interposed a voice he did not 
recognize. 


During the laughter which followed 
this witticism, Joe slipped off the steps 
and again tackled his wood - pile. 
Thought was not his long suit, but to- 
day he accomplished wonders along the 
line suggested by the chance words he 
had overheard. ‘That evening, as he 
slouched homeward, he chuckled audi- 
bly to himself. 

‘Waal, Ann, darlin’, how ye ben ter- 
day—any better?” he asked, entering 
the bedroom of the little three-room 
cottage to which he had brought his 
bride ten years ago. 

‘Jes’ middlin’, Joe—jes’ middlin’.”’ 

Ann was a plump, _ good-looking 
blonde, suggesting little of the invalid 
as she lay propped up in bed with a 
paper-covered novel lying on the patch- 
work quilt which served as counter- 
pane. Joe, who had stopped in the 
kitchen for an anticipatory scrubbing, 
stooped over to kiss his wife. 

“Ye’re jest as pooty as ever, Ann,” 
he said adoringly, as he lifted her long 
yellow braid and gazed at it with won- 
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der in his eyes. ‘I worship the ground 
ye walk on—no, the bed ye lie on ’d be 
nearer the truth!” 

Joe roared with laughter as if the wit- 
ticism were his own. 

“Joe, ye’re so rough!” sighed Ann, 
looking longingly at her novel and the 
decreasing light outside. ‘ I’m hungry. 
D’ye think ye c’d make cream toast fur 
supper? ’Pears like it ’d taste real good 
ter-night.” 

“TI guess so, darlin’. Let me see—it’s 
six year, ain’t it, sence ye fell on the ice 
an’ hurt yer spine?” 

“Seven year come next March,” she 
answered resignedly. 

“ Ain’t ye no better, dearie? Don’t 
the doctor think ye’ll be gittin’ up soon 
an’ goin’ ter fairs an’ meetin’s an’ sewin’ 
soci’ties ?” 

“Some day, I guess.” 





She was im- 


patient now. ‘But not yit. My back 
aches me so. Joe, I’m awful hungry!” 
“So ye be, dearie; so ye be! I'll git 


supper as quick as ever I kin ef ye’ll 
jest give me one good kiss an’ hug fust.” 

Ann’s part in the embrace was passive 
rather than reciprocal, but Joe seemed 
satisfied as he trotted off to his culinary 
labors, leaving his invalid wife absorbed 
in the love-affairs of Lady Wilhelmina 
Geraldine Montgomery. 

Joe’s unwonted efforts along the 
thinking line bore no fruit until mid- 
night was passed. Ann was sleeping 
soundly by his side. Suddenly she grew 
dreamily conscious that the bed was no 
longer a comfortable retreat from the 
cares and worries of life; and in an- 
other minute she was wide awake. 

‘“‘ Massy sakes, Joe, what’s the matter? 
Is’t an earthquake?” 

But Joe made no answer except to 
roll over and over and groan unintel- 
ligibly. 

“Joey, Joey,” she begged, “fur the 
land’s sake, tell me what’s the matter!” 

Joe, who had never had an hour’s ill- 
ness in his life, chuckled and groaned 
and groaned and chuckled, thrashing 
about like a whale in the darkness. It 
was fully seven years since she had 
called him Joey, and he felt drunk with 
unaccustomed power. 

At last, from the upheaval of her 
quiet, invalid world, she distinguished 
these ejaculations: 
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“Git me somethin’ ter stop this pain! 
I’m goin’ ter die! I’m goin’ ter die!” 

“Oh, don’t die! Don’t die, Joey!” 
she wailed. ‘“‘ Darlin’, darlin’, don’t die! 
Oh, tell me what ter do!” 

“Whisky ’n’ hot water!” he groaned. 
“Whisky ’n’ hot water! Quick! Quick! 
Oh, my head, my head!” ‘ 

As he thrashed to the middle of the 
bed, she was pitched dangerously near 
the edge—she who had hardly put foot 
on the floor for six years! 

“Oh, 1 cant! I can’t walk!” 
wailed. “Oh, my back, Joey! 
back!” 

“Oh, my head! My head! I shall 
die! I shall die!” he yelled, pushing 
her farther toward the edge. 

With a shriek, she leaped to the floor. 

““Oh, I dunno where the matches are, 


she 
My 


Joey! Where are they? Where are 
they?” 

“On the bureau. Oh, I’m dying!” 

“They won't light!” She broke 
them off frantically one by one. 

“Oh, my head! I shall die! I shall 


die! Git me suthin’ hot!” 

With trembling fingers Ann found a 
second card of matches, and one broke 
into sulfurous and smelly flame. When 
she had lighted the lamp, she saw why 
the first card had delayed illumination. 
In her excitement she had broken off, 
one by one, the teeth of her best pom- 
padour comb. 

“Hurry! Oh, my head! Hurry 

With one despairing look at the wri- 
thing heap of man and bedclothes, she 
rushed into the kitchen and attacked 
the stove. When the kettle was on, she 
scurried about to find a wrapper and 
her long-unused shoes and_ stockings. 
Then she knelt, sobbing, by the bed. 

“Oh, Joey, I’m so sorry! What shall 
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I do? Can’t ye lie still one minute, 
dear? ”’ ’ 

“No!” he groaned. “I’m dyin’, I 
guess. Git the doctor!” 


“T can’t, Joe!” she shrieked. ‘ Never 
in this world! Why, it’s half a milé ter 
the village, and no houses on the way! 
An’ I’m sick!” she whimpered. 

But Joe had tasted power, and he 
hardened his heart. 

“ Somethin’ hot!” he temporized. 

When she was in the kitchen, he 
stretched up in a most lucid manner and 
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looked out of the window. Bright 
- moonlight and a peaceful summer land- 
scape gave him reassurance. 

At her return he quieted long enough 
to gulp down the hot whisky; then his 
gymnastics increased. She stood over 
him, wringing her hands, wild terror in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Joey, Joey, don’t die!” she 
sobbed. ‘ Don’t, don’t die! I couldn’t 
live ’ithout ye, no way!” 

He suddenly _ stiffened 
straight and rigid. 

“The doctor,” he gasped. ‘“ Git me 
the doctor!” ‘Then his eyes closed. 

“Joey! !” she — screamed. 


Joey! 
“Joey!” She took hold of his arm and 


and grew 


shook him. 
touch. “Joey! Joey! Joey 

With a last despairing cry, she ran 
out at the door and into the night. 

Eagerly he jumped from the bed and 
leaped to the window. When he saw 
his invalid wife running down the road 
toward the village, he threw back his 
head and roared with delight and with 
the joy of a victory won. 

On the next Sunday morning, when 
good-natured, weak-faced Joe Parsons 
slouched proudly up the meeting-house 
aisle, followed meekly by his handsome, 
portly wife, Sue Ransom leaned over 
and whispered to Mrs. Perry: 

“T told ye so!” 


He was limp beneath her 
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Gwendolin’s 


Histrionic Talent 


BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS 


WENDOLIN and Jim sat on the 
last step but one of the vine- 
covered veranda, looking out across the 
meadow, listening to the tinkle of the 
cow-bells. It verged upon twilight. 
There was a tinge of orange in the sky, 
above it lavender melting into purple. 
Above the purple shone the evening star. 
“T like to sit out here with you, 
Jim,” said Gwendolin at last, “but I 
can’t stay any longer just now. I must 
go in and get ready for the church 
sociable. I am going to recite ‘Curfew 
Shall Not Ring To-night,’ you know.” 
Jim arose regretfully and left her. 
As he scaled the fence and walked slow- 
ly across the meadow to the tinkle of 
the cow-bells, he felt in his heart of 
hearts a foreboding as to the reciting of 
the “Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
night” at the church sociable. 

And well he might. A visitor from 
New York sat there listening to the 
recitation. Visitors from New York 
often play havoc in little country towns. 
This one did. At the finish of the reci- 
tation—meaning to be pleasant, per- 
haps, and nothing more—he remarked: 

“She has histrionic talent, that girl!” 

The remark reached Gwendolin’s ears, 
and then and there commenced the 
trouble. She must go to New York. 





She must study for. the stage! 


Now Gwendolin lived with an aunt 
who was, above all, practical. 

“If you go to New York on a wild- 
goose chase like that,’ said her aunt, 
‘““T wash my hands of you.” 

What did Gwendolin of the histrionic 
talent care for the washing of hands, in 
spite of the fact that the aunt was her 
sole dependence, her father and mother 
being dead? A _ girl with histrionic 
talent should be able to make her own 
way in the world, shouldn’t she? 

So Gwendolin went to New York with 
very little money in her pocket, great 
hope in her heart, ard the memory of 
a tear in Jim’s eye. She also remem- 
bered his last words, which were these: 

“Take care of yourself, Gwen; and 
if you need anything, you know where 
I am.” 

Gwendolin found that there were in 
New York other girls—many other girls 
She 
found some few in the furnished-room 
house in which she had selected a hall 
bedroom about five by ten feet in dimen- 
sion. She found more of them hanging 
about the offices of managers in search 
of work. 

She was very different from most of 
those who waited in the offices; and at 
length her freshness of complexion and 
manner attracted the attention of a 
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manager, who gave her a small walking- 
on part. It was a shade better than 
carrying a spear, ringing down the cur- 
tain, or beating a rat-a-tat-tat in the 
rear of the stage in imitation of the 
hurrying feet of horses. 

But Gwendolin was unable to earn 
her salt by playing this part, silent as 
it was. She heard of a new actress who 
was to put on a new play, called “ The 
Melancholy Maid.” With about fifty 
other applicants, she made her way to 
this actress, and—again being recom- 
mended by her freshness of beauty, 
manner, and complexion—had the good 
fortune to be engaged at fifteen dollars 
a week to play a small part—a speaking 
part! Gwendolin was to have five lines 
in the comedy. She was to rehearse 
these lines for six weeks; then the play 
might come off, or it might not. 

She went regularly twice a day to re- 
hearsal. She learned her lines well. 
One was “I refuse!” Another was 
“When shall we buy the trousseau?” 
The third was ‘“ Will you have tea or 
coffee?” The fourth and fifth I have 
forgotten—which matters little so long 
as Gwendolin remembered them. 

Needless to say that Gwendolin, 
helped by her histrionic talent and a 
fairly good memory, succeeded in learn- 
ing these lines in a couple of days— 
or three, at most. Then, having un- 
limited time at her disposal, she was 
permitted, at her earnest solicitation, to 
understudy the part of the star. 

Now, all this happened in winter; 
and in New York, as elsewhere, winter 
brings snows and cold rains. Gwendolin 
trudged back and forth, back and forth, 
from the theater to her little hall bed- 
room on the fourth floor, which was not 
too well heated, in shoes that were begin- 
ning to be worn. She was not a boarder 
in the house, or she might have fared 
better in the matter of eating; for when 
you are a boarder you can keep on eat- 
ing—for a time, at least—whether you 
pay your board or not. Moreover, the 
more you owe her, the less likely is the 
landlady to forcibly eject you. 

Gwendolin haunted the places where 
food is cheap, or cooked a bite in her 
hall bedroom on a surreptitious one- 
burner gas-stove. She hid bits of butter 
out on the window-sill, where her neigh- 
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bors across the street might see them and 
tell her landlady, one of whose rules 
was that there should be no cooking in 
the rooms. She put vials of thin milk on 
the window-sill along with the butter. 
She concealed sardines and crackers in 
her clothes-press, where the mice could 
get at them. 

To the embryonic actress or ballet- 
girl who ekes out such meals by means 
of her friends’ assistance, this might 
have been all very well; but when the 
six weeks of rehearsal were at an end, 
and the time approached when Gwen- 
dolin was to say her five lines and get 
paid for them, she was almost laid up 
with cold and privation. She was hoarse 
—not too hoarse to repeat the five lines, 
but hoarse. Her lack of proper nourish- 
ment had not served to add to her good 
looks or to her health. When the night 
arrived in which she was to begin to 
say “I refuse!” “Where shall we buy 
the trousseau?”’ and the rest of it, much 
of the fresh and beautiful color which 
had attracted the attention of actress 
and manager had disappeared, and her 
throat was sore. 

Then came her great opportunity. 
The star had fallen ill, and Gwendolin 
was the only one who knew the part. 

If she had foreseen this, she might 
have taken a cab to the theater on that 
particular evening, and there would 
have been no reason for writing this 
story. As it was, she walked through 
a drenching downpour, with no rubbers 
to protect her worn shoes. She had no 
sooner entered the wings than she was 
told of her opportunity. She essayed to 
express her delight, when behold, her 
voice was gone! Her vocal chords re- 
fused to manipulate! She could not 
speak the five lines that she had so 
laboriously studied for the six weeks of 
rehearsal;. much less could she under- 
study the star. 

Gwerdolin went back to her hall bed- 
room, and took to her bed. The land- 
lady, cearing a prolonged illness, sent 
for the ‘ambulance and had her carted 
off to the nearest hospital. There, for 
many days, a nurse, with a white uniform 
and unlimited patience, sat beside her 
narrow cot in the charity ward, listening 
to the delirium of her ravings and min- 
istering to her needs. 
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In the meantime, her landlady had 
searched among her belongings in the 
hall bedroom, and had acted accord- 
ingly, relieving her mind of all respon- 
sibility by telegraphing to her relative 
in the little country town, and to Jim. 
The consequence was that one evening, 
about twilight, Gwendolin awoke from 
a long torpor and found Jim at her side, 
her hand in his. In the weakened voice 
of one who has suffered much, she began 
to tell him of her dream. 

“T thought,” she said, “that you and 
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I were sitting on the last step but one 
of the veranda at home, looking out 
across the meadow. I thought we sat 
there listening to the tinkle of the cow- 
bells as the cows came home. It was 
almost twilight. There was a tinge of 
orange in the sky, above it lavender 
melting into purple. Above the purple 
shone the evening star.” Her emaciated 
fingers tightened about his brown ones. 
““T want to go home, Jim,” she faltered, 
‘““T want you to take me home!” 
“T will,” said Jim. 





Sister Mary’s Trip to Europe 


BY EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


ALWAYS say that if you can’t have 
a rich husband yourself, the next 
best thing is to have your sisters marry 
well. It certainly is a blessing that Car- 
rie and Hattie did so, for it seems to me 
that the more mining-stock Jim owns the 
poorer he is. He’s always changing 
about, and half the time his last salary 
never gets paid at all. If it wasn’t for 
Brother John and Brother George, I 
really don’t know how we should live. 
I’m sure I should never have any 
good clothes or amusements. So when 
Brother George invited me to come to 
Europe, and wrote that Brother John 
would attend to everything for me, I 
just told Jim I couldn’t get out of Lead- 
ville too quick. 

It’s a shame how the railroads fool 
you. I missed connections at Chicago, 
and when I got to Jersey City I had just 
half an hour to catch my steamer. There 
was Brother John with a cab, and he 
looked pretty well worked up, too. 

“Sister Mary,’’ he said, “ you’re late 

“Twenty minutes is plenty,” said I. 

Well, we didn’t say much to each other, 
and he no sooner had me and my trunks 
on the steamer when he had to get*off it 
quick before they started. 

I never was on a steamer before. 
Mother had told me that I was sure to 
be seasick, and that the best way to get 
round it was to take off all my clothes 
and go to bed for twenty-four hours; so 
I crawled into that mean little bunk, and 
pulled up the covers and stayed there. 
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I wasn’t seasick a bit, and I had noth- 
ing to do but think. All of a sudden 
something occurred to me. 

“There, John never gave me my 
ticket, or my money, or anything!” I 
hadn’t more than twenty dollars with me. 
“Well,” I thought, “it can’t be reme- 
died now, so there’s no use bothering 
about it.” 

Presently I heard a rattle at the door- 
knob. I’d locked the door, but I heard 
a key in the lock, and the door opened 
and a man poked his head in. He was 
a steward or something. 

‘““ How dare you come into my room?” 
I said. ‘‘ Get out of here quick!” 

“T come to get your ticket,” he said. 
“Gif me your ticket, lady.” 

“T haven’t any ticket,’ I told him. 

“Vell,” he said, “you look for him 
till I come back yet again.” 

By and by he came again and put his 
head in. 

“Haf you your ticket found, lady?” 
he asked. 

“T haven’t found it,” I told him, “ and 
I’m not going to find it. I told you not 
to come into my room. I’m in bed, and 
I want to be let alone.” 

“ But I must haf your ticket,” he said. 
“Tf you haf him lost, you must look for 
him.” 

“T haven’t lost any ticket,” I told the 
man. “TI haven’t any ticket to lose.” 

“ Vell,” he said, “ you find him when 
I come back yet once;” and he went 
away again. 
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After a while he came back. 

“Haf you now your ticket found, 
lady?” he asked. 

“T haven’t any ticket,” I told him. 
“T haven’t found it, because I never had 
any ticket to lose. Do you understand 
now?” 

He went away. Then I thought: 

“ The idea of that man daring to come 
into my room, and me abed! But what’s 
the use of my lying abed, anyhow, when 
I’m not sick?” 

So I got up, locked the door, dressed 
in my prettiest clothes, and put on my 
high-heeled shoes. Then I went up on 
deck and hunted around till I found the 
purser’s room. I knocked, and he said: 

“Come in!” 

I went in. He looked at me. 

“ Please don’t be cross,” I said, “ be- 
cause I’m perfectly amiable. That hor- 
rid steward kept coming into my room 
and asking for my ticket. Now, I didn’t 
lose my ticket, because I never had any 
ticket to lose. I never had any ticket, 
do you understand? I can’t pay my pas- 
sage, because I haven’t any money, and 
you daren’t throw me overboard. If you 
want to, you can just turn your old boat 
round and take me back to New York. 
I don’t care if you do—I’m homesick, 
anyhow!” 

He just looked at me. Then he asked 
me a lot of questions, and the captain 
came and asked me a lot of questions. 
After I went back to my room, the ship’s 
doctor came and knocked on the door and 
asked if he could come in. He was quite 
respectful, and he asked me a lot more 
questions ; and then they all let me alone. 

I wasn’t seasick a minute, and I never 
had a better appetite. My, they had 
dandy meals on that boat! I never ate 
so much before or since. When I told 
her about it, Carrie said she didn’t see 
how I could touch a thing, she’d have 
thought I should be too worried. I said 
I didn’t see what sense there was in 
worrying and not enjoying good food. 

I met lots of nice people—army peo- 
ple, and men with charming wives, and 
German ojficers, and they were all so 
kind to me! When I was sitting on deck 
and talking to them, if the steward went 
by, he’d motion to them and tap his fore- 
head as if I was queer. But the people 
kept on treating me nicely just the same ; 
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and when the captain or the purser 
passed by, and heard what I was saying, 
they were just as much interested and 
entertained as everybody else. 

When we got near Cherbourg, the 
purser came to me and said: 

“We land to-morrow. Here’s your 
landing-ticket. Be sure to put it in a 
safe place, and do not lose it;” and he 
gave me a big blue ticket. 

Well, I put that ticket in the very 
bottom of my steamer-trunk, and then 
forgot all about it. When I packed the 
trunk, I put everything on top of it; 
and I never remembered about it until 
after the men had come and taken my 
trunk out of my cabin. 

When the people got in line to go 
ashore, I got in line too. Presently the 
purser came over to me and asked me 
had I my ticket. 

“Why,” I said, “I did just what you 
told me—I put it in a safe place.” 

“Where did you put it?” he asked. 

“T put it in the bottom of my trunk,” 
I said. 

He looked at me in a scared sort of 
way, and asked: 

“Where is your trunk?” 

“T don’t know where it is,’ I said. 
“The men came this morning and car- 
ried it away.” 

‘““'You come with me,” he said. 

He took me by the arm and led me to 
a little room on the deck. He left me 
sitting there, and every little while he’d 
come and peep into the little round win- 
dow to see if I was really there yet. 

After all the others were gone, -he took 
me on shore himself. 

Well, Brother George met us all right, 
and explained that John had mailed me 
my ticket and money and all the rest of 
it to Leadville, and it had got there after 
I left. John had cabled to - Brother 
George, and had had the company cable 
to their agent at Cherbourg; and the 
agent was with Brother George and told 
the purser my ticket was paid for all 
right. 

Then the purser started to go away. 

“How about her return ticket?” 
Brother George asked him. 

“Oh,” he said, “ you needn’t bother 
about any return ticket for her. She can 
beat her way back to New York or to 
anywhere else on any steamer!” 
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